Plight of Small Towns Must Be Corrected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRI ahr PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article appeared in the Bowie 
County News, published in New Boston, 
Tex., J. E. Laney, Jr., editor, recently, 
entitled Industry and the Small Town 
Dilemma.” This article raises the ques- 


tion of whether it is “inevitable that 


some small towns will ultimately pass 
into the limbo of the unknown.” I think 
this is a basic question—one that has 
been disturbing me for some time. I 


firmly believe that this “dire prophecy” 


is not inevitable, provided we, the people, 
recognize the problem and work to im- 
prove the conditions in our small towns. 
Small towns are the backbone of 
America. Living conditions are much 
better in many ways in small towns than 
in our crowded metropolitan areas. 
There is not the congestion and the 
exaggerated pace of life in the small 
towns. Small towns have many advan- 
tages for older people; and if oppor- 
tunities are provided, they are better 
places for young people to work and 
raise their families. : 

The Bowie County News spells out 
the way in which the introduction of 
new industry to small towns benefits the 
whole community. It points out that 
“an industry employing 25 workers will 
bring approximately $150,000 additional 
personal income into the community. 


This new money has a considerable im- 


pact upon the business in a town with 
2,000 to 3,000 people. Assuming that 60 
percent of this income is spent locally it 
Means an immediate increase in retail 


trade of $90,000 to $100,000.” 


The article goes on to show how these 


benefits spread throughout the com- 


munity, affecting all lines of business 
activity, and concludes with this state- 
ment: 

The first step is hard but, once accom- 
plished, forward movement becomes easier. 

e 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to introduce 


‘the complete article on “Industry and 
the Smalltown Dilemma” into the 


ReEcorD at this point: 
| INDUSTRY AND THE SMALLTOWN DILEMMA 
The small town today is a victim of cir- 
cumstances. 
need, a need which is fast passing. No longer 
must a market center be within 10 miles 
to serve farmers—they can jump into a car 
and in 30 minutes be as many miles away 
to shop in stores of their choice. The re- 


It was born in response to a 


App di 
sult is a shifting of trade to those towns 
which have grown enough to support mod- 
ern stores. The other towns wither, at least 
relatively—some even pass out of the picture. 
- Unfortunately, towns do not die overnight; 


rather, they suffer a lingering decay over 
several years. Vacant buildings become con- 


spicuous while their neighbors appear di- 


lapidated and tired looking. Taxes must rise 
in order to maintain civic functions, taxes 
which become increasingly burdensome. 
Paradoxically, property values must be kept 
rising but taxpaying ability falls. Young 


people leave as soon as possible to seek more 


attractive livings. 

Is it inevitable that this dire prophecy 
must come true? It appears inevitable that 
some small towns will ultimately pass into 
the limbo of the unknown but not all. The 
survivors will be those that provide for in- 
creased community income. 

During recent years many small towns in 
Texas have secured industry; in fact, there 
are relatively few small towns that do — 
have one or more industries. In 1956, 


example, of approximately 150 new thal 


facturing enterprises registered in Texas, 17 
were located in towns of less than 10,000 
population. 3 
Smalltown industrial enterprise nor- 
mally employ relatively few workers. Nine 
of the new 1956 firms in small towns em- 


ployed less than 25 workers, and of the en- 


tire group 83 percent were in this employ- 
ment range. Small industries are considered 
highly desirable in the small town because 
they fit readily into the economy of the area. 
If the industries are of varied types the town 
is particularly fortunate; economic changes 
do not affect all equally and greater stability 
is achieved. 

Some of the economic benefits of small 
industry in the small town can be readily 


demonstrated. Extensive research has indi- 


cated, for example, that an industry em- 


ploying 25 workers will bring approximately 


$150,000 additional personal income into the 
community. This new money has a consid- 
erable impact upon the business in a town 
with 2,000 to 3,000 people. Assuming that 
60 percent of this income is spent locally 
it means an immediate increase in retail 
trade of $90,000 to $100,000. 

Who benefits from increased business ac- 
tivity in a community? Although it is im- 
possible to trace every dollar of increased 


personal income there are several groups that 


are definitely benefited. With 74 more peo- 
ple living in the community it is obvious 
that more groceries will be sold (approxi- 
mately $20,000 would be the case in New 


Boston) will increase building material sales. 


and demand for more carpenters. Automo- 
bile dealers can expect to sell approximately 
25 additional cars, which, of course, will in- 
crease service station, garage, and accessory 
demands. Clothing and dry goods stores 
should experience increased sales of about 
$25,000 while bank deposits increase by about 
$65,000. It thus appears that nearly all busi- 
ness establishments in 23 community are 
benefited. 
additional should be noted 
in passing: one industry attracts others. 
Frequently, supporting industries find op- 
portunity and locate near the original in- 
dustry. In any case, the original industry 
demonstrates the suitability of the com- 


munity from an industrial point of view, 
thus making it easier to attract other non- 
related enterprises. The first step is hard 
but, once accomplished, forward movement 
becomes easier. Many small towns have 
found this to be true. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
times of contest between freedom and 
communism, we need to make a continual 
effort to crystallize mose cleanly the ideas 
and ideals of freedom and their signifi- 
cance to our people and the world. All 
of us, of course, believe in and adhere 
to the concepts of freedom. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the real meaning and 
significance—to a great many people— 
is still at best hazy. 

Recently, the American Can Co. pub- 
lished a series of articles by Harold 
Fleming, entitled “The American 
Achievement.” The first of the articles 
is entitled “Freedom.” Contributing to 
a better understanding of the develop- 
ment and significance of a free way of 
life to the American people and to the 
political history of the world, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. | 

There being no objection, the article | 


was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
FREEDOM 


THE MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Everybody knows the tremendous material 
advance this country has made since World 
War II. Nearly everybody Knows it by hav- 
ing shared in it. The current of energy 
that flows through American work and play 
has increased fast in 15 years. 

But these postwar economic gains are 
only: the latest installment of an American 
achievement that has been underway for 
the US. Constitution, the American eco-. 
nomic system has been growing at the same 
rate as in the last decade and a half. 7 

And as these economic gains have been 
adding to each other, decade after decade, 
like compound interest, the result has been 
more material progress in 170 years than 
in the previous 1,700 years, 

When this all began, everyday life in 
American towns and cities was not much 
different from everday life in the towns and 
cities of the Roman Empire. The similarity 
was even greater on the farm, where most 
people lived. Tools and methods had changed 
little in 2,000 years. Then, rapidly, they be- 
oe to change. 

THE POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


With this material progress, we have also 
had our freedom the greatest of 
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let this heritage be swallowed up and we, 
too, shall have been guilty of killing it. 
Makers of the laws should be espe- 


cially interested in the classics. Gur 
laws owe a debt to the classical world, 


as the medallions above testify. Out 
of the classical world came this great 
heritage of democracy and the tradition 
of the freedom of man. If the tree of 
democracy is worth preserving, so are 
its roots. 


- STATEMENT In SUPPORT OF PROPOSED AMEND- 


MENTS TO S. 1726 anp H.R. 6774 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HUNTER COLLEGE IN THE BRONX, 
New York, N.Y. 

The American Philological Association, a 
nationwide organization of scholars and 
teachers in the field of classical studies, rec- 
ommends that S. 1726 and H.R. 6774 be 
amended so as to provide that, wherever the 
words “modern foreign languages” occur in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
title III, and title VI (sec. 611), the word 
“modern” be deleted, so that all languages 
which are widely studied in the United 
States may receive the impartial support of 
the act. The purpose of this amendment is 
to have the classical languages included in 
the act’s provisions on a par with modern 
foreign languages and English. 

Fact: The most recent census of foreign 
language in the public schools of 
the United States discloses that Latin ac- 
counts for nearly one-third (32.2 percent) 
of all foreign language enrollments. 
(Source: Wesley Childers, “Foreign Lan- 
guage Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
Secondary Schools,” fall 1958; research con- 
ducted by the Modern Language Association 
of America for the U.S. Office of Education). 


“The proportion is even higher in private 


schools. 

We submit that: (1) since one-third of 
our children receive a substantial part of 
their language learning in Latin classrooms, 
it is vital to the success of our entire na- 
tional language teaching program that this 
instruction be of the highest possible calibre, 
and that the teachers of Latin be encour- 
aged to improve their materials and their 
methods to take advantage of recent devel- 
opments in the area of classical language 
teaching; (2) by omitting the classical lan- 
guages from provisions of S. 1726 and H.R. 
6774 which now cover all modern foreign 
languages and English, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be using its influence and public 
moneys to support a program of language 
study which would be badly balanced, and 
would result in a lopsided language cur- 
riculum throughout the Nation; (3) Latin 
and Greek are the prime instruments for 
attaining a firsthand knowledge of some of 
the most important documents in our 
humanistic tradition; (4) the classical lan- 
guages provide a valuable introduction to 
general language study. Latin in particular 
is a sound basis for a full and sensitive 
understanding of various modern foreign 
languages, especially the Romance tongues 
which are Latin’s direct descendants. 

Supporting statement: We present here- 
with, as an unbiased evaluation made by 
experts in a kindred field, the official state- 
ment of policy on the teaching of the classi- 
cal languages declared by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, as set forth 
in section II of the report of Mr. Donald D. 
Walsh to the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages at its 1960 
meetings, appearing on pages 23 and 24 of 
the conference’s 1960 supplementary reports. 
Harry L. Levy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

May 1961. 

P.S.—We have just been informed that the 
American Council of Learned Societies fully 
endorses our recommendation as set forth 
in the first paragraph above. 


‘vance. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM—EXCERPTS FROM THE 
REPORT OF DONALD D. WALSH 


I. FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


The only questionnaire that has produced 
any reportable results so far is that on for- 
eign language enrollments in the high 
schools. Returns from 33 out of 50 States 
show encouraging overall gains between 1954 
and 1958. In 11 of these 33 States there is 
an increase of 50 percent or more in total 
foreign-language enrollment: Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, and Tennessee, I hasten to point out, 
before some of my listeners do, that several 
of these States could make a 50-percent gain 
because they started with a very low per- 
cent of foreign-language enrollment. But I 
am none-the-less impressed by the improve- 
ment. In the Northeastern States, where 
there has always been a much higher per- 
centage of foreign-language study, startling 
gains are harder to make, but seven States 
in this region for which we have comparative 
statistics show solid improvement: Connecti- 
cut, up from 40 to 43 percent; Delaware, up 
from 29 to 37 percent; Maine, up from 26 
to 34; New Hampshire, up from 31 to 39; 
Pennsylvania, up from 27 to 32; Vermont, up 
from 28 to 37; the District of Columbia, up 
from 29 to 34; and, most pleasantly, our host 
State, New Jersey, with the highest percent- 
ages, from 39.4 to 43.7 percent. 


II. THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Note that the above percentages are for 
all foreign languages, not just modern for- 
eign languages. The Modern Language As- 
sociation, though constitutionally limited to 
a concern with English and other modern 
languages, believes firmly in the importance 
of Latin, Greek, and other ancient tongues 
and cultures. One of the official statements 
of policy of the association states this con- 
cern unequivocally: “The steering commit- 
tee for the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
believes that the obvious relevance of mod- 
ern language study to modern life should 
not blind educators of the American public 
to the importance of our having more citi- 
zens who know ancient languages. It is not 
only that our Western civilization is more 
intelligible to those who can directly read 
its origins and development in our heritage 
from Greece and Rome; there is also the 
urgently modern fact that our children and 
grandchildren are going to have to under- 
stand this Western heritage in relation to 
the cultural traditions of the East. 

“Accumulating evidence shows that a first 
foreign language can most readily be learned 
in childhood and learned primarily as spoken 
language. Unless Latin is taught in this 
way, we believe that study of an ancient 
language can be learned most efficiently if a 
modern foreign language has first been ap- 
proached as speech. Hence we recommend 
that the study of Latin as a second foreign 
language be vigorously promoted in our sec- 
ondary schools, and we further recommend 
that administrators, counselors, and teachers 
of modern languages in our colleges and uni- 
versities take practical steps to encourage 
more students to learn ancient Greek, He- 
brew, classical Arabic, Chinese, and Sanskrit. 

“Latin is the parent language of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has 
also, with Greek, furnished nearly the whole 
of our English intellectual vocabulary. Its 
literature is the key to many basic concepts 
that we have modified to create what we 
tend to think of as our uniquely modern 
political, esthetic, and intellectual life. 
Ignorance of this cultural heritage is a 
dubious preparation for cultural ad- 
Ignorance of one’s linguistic 
heritage is, moreover, a dubious basis for 
informed and effective use of either English 
or a modern Romance language. We view 
the decline of Latin in American education 
as an unfortunate result of radical and 
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shortsighted efforts to ‘modernize’ the cur- 

riculum and make education ‘practical.’ 
“The curriculum of the future, if it is 

designed to meet problems of the future, will 


recognize that the classical languages 


Eastern as well as Western—have a claim 
to the attention of educated men and women 
who would, through language study, know 
the significant past at firsthand. This is an 
essential contribution of the humanities, 


which the modern languages—whose own | 


past is steadily lengthening—share in, but 
cannot monopolize.” 4 


Long Look at past Shows Drift in 
American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to introduce for inclusion in 
the Appendix an editorial taken from 
the Georgia Poultry Times of September 
6, this year. In it Mr. John F. Yar- 


brough, editor and publisher, pinpoints 


what I believe to be the danger of any 
Federal intervention into private enter- 
prise. 3 | 
I have frequently made the point that 
either we have freedom from Federal 
control, or we do not have: that there is 
no such thing as accepting a little bit 
of Federal help without an accompany- 
ing loss of freedom. Mr. Yarbrough’s 
article, which traces the first big in- 
trusion of Government into agriculture 
in the 1930’s, conclusively proves this is 
80. 
This point has been my contention 
throughout the 87th Congress and in my 
assignment to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. There I have consistently op- 
posed the philosophy of a little more 


Federal intervention into agriculture in 


return for a little supposed security, al- 
though this belief has been advocated 
by two of our Nation’s highest leaders, 
Secretary Freeman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, and his adviser, Dr. Wil- 
lard Cochrane. 

Like Mr. Yarbrough points out, con- 
trols, no matter how well intentioned, 
spell out the death knell of the poultry 
industry. By that same reasoning they 
also spell out the death knell of all free 
agriculture. I sincerely hope that my 
colleagues read Mr. Yarbrough’s article 
and ponder its significant truth. 

[From the Georgia Poultry Times, Sept. 

6, 1961] 
LONG LOOK aT Past SHOWS DRIFT IN AMERICAN 
IDEALS 
(By John F. Yarbrough) 

Dear Foiks: There is no denying the grief 
and frantic desperation which beclouds the 
thinking, hopes, and aspirations of thou- 
sands of poultrymen during this period of 
economic disaster. 


You can’t expect a man to smile or even 


sit down and think about the philosophy on 
which he has built his business life when he 
sees his investment being chopped away in 
the alarming chunks each week. And it is 
equally difficult to get him to think about 
tomorrow when he isn’t sure he will last out 
today. 
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Nevertheless, we believe it is pertinent and 
appropriate to look deep into the past and 
dredge out some of the events that put us 
where we are and set the stage for where we 
may be going. 

One completely exasperated poultryman 
put his case to us thusly: 

“The Government tells me what to pay 
my workers and how long they can work; 

“The Government tells me what I have to 
pay for corn, soybeans and some of the other 
ingredients that gointo my feed; 

“The Government tells me what I can use 
in my feed to fight disease; | | 

“The Government tells me what chickens 


I can process and what chickens I must throw 


away; 


“The Government tells me what I have 


to pay for moving my ingredients to the mill 
and my products to the market; 

“When I make any money, the Govern- 
ment tells me how much I can Keep and takes 
the rest; 

“I might as well let the Government tell 
me how many chickens I can grow and how 
much profit Ican make.” 

The series of operating conditions which 
this poultryman describes is not the result 
of one overt act by a dictator or master 
politician. It is the net résult of years and 
years of the drip, drip, drip of those in- 
sidious acids of complacency, lack of deter- 
mination, greed, indifference, and pseudo 
social reform that have worn away the bed- 
rock foundations of freedom, ambition and 
the desires for and joy of self determina- 


tion. 


Though some poultrymen now see 
“controls” as the only salvation for the in- 
dustry, these same “controls’’ most likely 
represent the death knell for American 
agriculture. 

The livestock and poultry segment of the 
agricultural economy has long been the last 
stronghold of the free. But as itemized by 


the poultryman mentioned above, this free- 


dom has for at least the past 30 yours been 
slipping out of our grasp. — 

Governmental management of the social- 
economic structure of our way of life began 


in innocuous form. A _ destitute Nation 


reached out for a crumb of socialism when 
the little pigs were slaughtered, the cotton 
pulled up and plowed under, the potatoes 
piled mountain-high to rot in the depression 
of the thirties. (Just a small chunk of a 
future generation’s rights mortgaged by 
deficit spending wasn’t so soul searing.) 

Just a little bit of social security— 
maneuvered, manipulated and managed by 
Government—didn’t seem so bad when it 
was offered to a troubled segment of our 
populace. At the moment it mattered not 
that this “security’’ was being purchased 
at the price of the individual’s responsibil- 
ities to himself. . 

Each outstretching grasp of the ten- 
tacles of that philosophy of big government 
and little people was rationalized * the 
false belief that well, we have got to get 
out of this jam and then we will put Gov- 
ernment back in its rightfully insignificant 


place and go back to the positions of our 


forefathers when people and price were 
paramount and independence was the driv- 
ing force in our Nation’s bid for progress. 

Each weathered stone of resistance has 
been dissolved as crisis was heaped upon 
crisis and expediency superseded reason. 

The bright shades and hues of liberty and 
freedom are overcast with somber shadows 
of despair and desperation but the lightning 
of reawakened reason can strike—we hope 
it does—and soon. 
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Operation Copperhead 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago those words might well have 
been “dirty words” north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. During the Civil War cop- 
perhead designated a northerner sym- 
pathetic to the southern cause. 

Animosity no longer exists north or 
south of that once famous line. Re- 
cently friends and neighbors from both 
sides gathered to stage a hunt for the 
creeping species of copperheads. Suc- 
cess in any endeavor requires coopera- 
tion. In this instance hunters cooper- 


ated beautifully. The hunted and the 


weatherman did not. A great deal of 
advanced publicity had been given and 
someone suggested the copperheads 
apparently had read the newspapers. 

The speaker attended as a guest, but 
refused to become friendly with the 
specimens brought in alive. 

Those of you interested in similar 
projects in your area might find useful 
information in the account which ap- 
peared in the York Dispatch: 

Get your clubs ready, ladies and gentle- 
men, copperhead snake hunting is on the 
agenda again this Saturday at Muddy Creek 
Forks. 

The copperheads were as snug as a bug in 
the rug in their cozy dens last Saturday 
while it rained cats and dogs down in Muddy 
Creek Valley. But even so, 10 copperheads 
met their waterloo when a throng of 224 


dripping wet hunters invaded the picturesque . 


valley. 

Mike Zidic, of Lebanon, Pa., was declared 
the 1961 roundup champion of York County, 
but it was Clifford Hickernell, of Reinholds 
R.D., Lancaster County, who got the biggest 
copperhead—36 ½ inches. Zidic captured 
two reptiles alive near Castle Finn, He saw 
three, but one got away. His largest meas- 
ured 3414 inches, and the other 32% inches. 

Harry Allaman, general chairman for the 
roundup sponsored by the Conservation So- 
ciety of York County, said “most of the 
hunters want to go out again next Saturday 
and we'll oblige.” Dale Leiphart, vice presi- 
dent of the society’s fish and game division, 
echoed his approval, and said that prizes will 
be awarded this week instead of trophies. 
“Zidic and Hickernell,” Leiphart pointed out, 
“are still our champions until next year.” 

COUNTIAN RUNNERUP CHAMP 


Only one York countian won a trophy. 
He is young Joseph Kline, of York Haven, 
who is the runnerup champion catcher. His 


. Snakes measured 26% and 30% inches. 


‘Actually three men killed two snakes each. 
The other was Richard Sassaman, of Em- 


porium, Pa., whose snakes measured 35 and 


25 inches. However, he shared the runnerup 
honors for the largest snake killed or cap- 
tured with Francis Kelly, of Owings Mills, 
Md. Kelly’s single snake, taken alive, also 
measured 35 inches. 

All the snakes captured or killed, with the 
exception of Hickernell’s, were taken along 
Muddy Creek. 

Crowl, a director of the society, 


George 
who served as guide at Camp Donegal, near 


Sunnyburn, said one copperhead got away 
from Hickernell, who hunted only in the 


morning. However, the copperhead posse let 
several more escape during the afternoon — 


roundup at Camp Donegal. Says Crowl: 
“We're going back to the camp Saturday. 
It’s important that we get those copper- 
heads out of there for the safety of those 
young campers.” 

Crowl, who is also a neighbor of Camp 
Donegal, is the only one permitted by camp 
officials to take a posse into the camp. 

Dr. J. A. Hunt, Delta physician and a di- 
rector of the society, wants the hunters to 
leave their shooting irons at home next 
Saturday. In briefing the group last Sat- 
urday at the James C. Keiser general store 


in Muddy Creek Forks, Dr. Hunt said he 


expected more people to suffer from gun- 
shot wounds and fractures than from snake 
bites. Fortunately, he said later, there were 
no casualties. 
WOMEN JOIN SAFARI 

Hickernell, a State highway department 
worker in Lancaster County, who was 
“rapped” once by a rattlesnake, said hunt- 
ing copperheads is a new experience for him 
although he has often headed for the bush 
hunting rattlesnakes. “You can be sure I'll 
be back,” he said. This is great sport.“ 

Nine women joined the safari. While 


— 
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none bagged a copperhead their enthusiasm 


wasn't dampened by the rain. Mrs. Peggy 
Leiphart, wife of Dale Leiphart, and Paul 
Martin, county fish warden, missed the same 
copperhead. And, Mrs. Ruth Marshall, 
widely known in entertainment circles, 
missed one in the afternoon at Camp Don- 


egal. Her husband, Robert, failed to flush 
one. 


Allaman said they were tempted to call 
off the hunt Saturday, because of the heavy 
rain, but with so many hunters showing up 
despite the weather, and many of them com- 
ing so far, it Just wouldn’t have been fair 
to postpone the event. As it is, we'll have 
another roundup this Saturday and if the 
weather is more favorable we should have 


a good catch. 
During the briefing given by Allaman and 


Dr. Hunt between 7 and 8 a.m. Saturday, it 


was raining, but at the conclusion the hunt- 
ers took off in all directions, and by then it 
was raining hard. And it didn’t stop until 
after 1 o’clock. 

It was explained that copperheads, like 


people with the exception of possibly snake 


hunters, do not like to get wet, and so they 
find the driest place and relax, coming out 
only when it is dry enough to travel or to 
warm themselves in the sun. “It never did 


get dry enough,” Leiphart said, but we did 


get some sun in the afternoon when the 
roundup was almost over.” | 
Kenneth F. Kauffman, of 747 Florida Av- 
enue, was the only one who got one in the 
sun, and his specimen was the smallest, 24½ 
inches. Dennis Becker, of 603 Third Street, 
Hanover, was another lucky hunter. His 
measured 33 inches. 
CAMERA HIS WEAPON 
H. L. “Bill” Consley, York’s noted big game 
hunter, who has killed at least one of every 


large animal in the world, said this was his 
first real snake hunt although he did look 


for a python in South Vietnam last year. 
Consley was armed only with a camera, and 
he got some good pictures. 

James Raby, of Ore Valley, a retired real 
estate broker, was perhaps the oldest hunter 
— 73. Like most of the others, he intends to 


go out again this Saturday. Raby is no 


“greenhorn” in snake hunting. Years ago he 
hunted snakes successfully in South Africa. 

Congressman GEorGE GOODLING and State 
Assemblyman John Hope Anderson were on 
hand for the afternoon activities. 


Both are 
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nonmaterial, spiritual values. In this coun- 
try’s history, more people have been free to 
mind their own business, and have had 
fewer people to mind their business for them, 
than in almost any other place or time in 
human history. Millions of Europeans came 
here, not in search of material wealth, for 
this country at first had little of it, but 
because this was a land of liberty and of 


opportunity. 
We Americans are inclined to take for 


sumption that they go together is being 
challenged today all over the world—and 
even in this country. The contrary idea is 
spreading, helped by the Russians, that eco- 
nomic progress and political freedom can- 
not go together. A new fashion of thinking 
says that nations must make a choice be- 
tween the ome or the other—progress or 
freedom. The idea is that the two are in- 
compatible—that a nation cannot have both 
at the same time. 

The new theory goes still further. It says 
that economic progress must come first. 
and fredom later; that, in fact, it is only 


rowed money. It had no railroads, no fac- 
tories, no steel mills, nor any other kind of 
tal accumulation. 


individual freedom, as a gen- 
itself, on which this country 


2 


And the rights thus written down came 
to be Known as the immemorial rights of 
Englishmen. 
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The feudal barons were later replaced by 
national governments in Spain, France, and 
England. .And these governments, as is the 
mature of governments, took to economic 
planning. Under the mercantilist idea, they 
tried to regulate everything they could con- 
trol—exports, imports, wages, production, 
prices, etc. They granted monopolies and 


the English Government was the least effi- 
cient and least determined of these govern- 
ments. Queen Elizabeth, the Cal Coolidge 
of her day, answered most economic problems 
by doing nothing about them. Charles I's 
pretensions got him beheaded. Cromwell’s 
absolutism ended the Commonwealth. 
James Il’s programs got him exiled. Magna 
Carta was revived. 

Meantime, colonizing the New World be- 
came the growth industry of its time. And, 
true to form, the Spanish and French Gov- 
ernments tried to run their colonies as gov- 
ernment ventures, but the less ambitious 
English Government gave its colonists little 


to sink or swim on their own. 

And on their own, they soon began to 
swim mightily. They had put 3,000 miles 
of the Atlantic Ocean between them and the 


or government-protected, privileges, mo- 


whatever prices he saw fit. These were 


cans, against the Crown. 8 

These rights were sometimes separately 
defined, as freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, freedom of movement, and free- 


Until this time, in all Western history, 
the basic political idea had been that the 
government should have all rights except 


those specifically granted to citizens. But 
now, for the first time, this idea was in- 


verted. Citizens should have all rights ex- 


cept those specifically granted to the gov- 
ernment. 

This was such a historic breakthrough 
that Tom Paine, the voice of the American 


Revolution, wrote in his “Common Sense” 
pamphlet: “We have it in our power to 
begin the world over again. A situation, 
similar to the present, hath not happened 
since the days of Noah until now.” 

And the Founding Fathers wrote this un- 
precedented, upside-down idea of govern- 
ment into the U.S. Constitution. They 
framed the weakest government they 
thought could fill the barest essential needs 
for a government. | 

THE “BUSINESS END” OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Into this Constitution, the authors put 
an assurance that a man could own his own 
inventions and writings for a limited time 
(art. 1, sec. 8); that the States should not 
issue paper money (art. 1, sec. 10); that the 
States should not pass any law abridging the 
obligation of contract (art. 1, sec. 10); 
that this Nation would be a common market 
(art. 1, sec. 10); and that (echoing 
Carta) no person should be deprived of his 


property without due process of law (art. 5, 


Bill of Rights). 
These are the so-called “business clauses” 
of the Constitution. They opened the way 


tor the free enterprise which has produced 


the American economic achievement. They 
led to economic adventure, competition, 
obsolescence, and sharing. 


Needed: A Big Stick Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American textile industry has suffered 
greatly during the past several years by 
reason of excessive textile imports. ‘This 
condition is primarily due to the fact 
that the executive department of our 
Government has failed to take action to 
protect our domestic textile industry and 
other basic industries so necessary for 
our survival and economic well-being. 

One of the countries which has en- 
joyed to a great extent an open textile 
market in the United States is Japan. 
We have been very lenient with Japan 
and have gone out of our way to insure 
that she had a fair share of the Ameri- 
can textile market. 

I was sorry to learn recently, there- 
fore, that a New York trade group repre- 
senting Japanese textile interests has 
filed a protest with the OCDM over the 
American textile industry’s request that 
protection be afforded our domestic 
textile industry under the defense clause 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
My concern over this matter is shared by 
many of my constituents whose liveli- 
hood depends on a thriving textile in- 
dustry. They are at a loss to understand 
why Japanese textile trade interests 
would be so presumptuous as to advise 
-the United States with respect to what is 
necessary for our national defense. 

The Southern Textile News for Sep- 
tember 9, 1961, carried a very excellent 
editorial regarding this matter. I know 
that my colleagues in the House share 
my concern over adequate protection for 
basic American industry, and I believe 


that they will find the Southern Textile 


* 
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granted this combination of material prog- 
English colonies were private ventures, free 
| 4 material economic progress that can lead to | 
| freedom. The Russians, for instance, say 
| 
meaning that after that (perhaps) they will 
| have political freedom. And some of the European hodgepodge of feudal-inherited, 
| underdeveloped countries say that they are | 
too poor to enjoy freedom of enterprise (or in nopolies, customs, and restrictions. 
some cases even freedom of speech). In the New World, the farmer no longer | 
z This is diametrically opposite to American had to live in town and decide next year’s 
3 experience and history. planting program in committee. He could | 
The United States started as an under- move out, live in the middle of his farm, 
I. developed country. It had no net capital. It and run it as he pleased, raising such crops | 
was heavily in debt and operating om bor- as he chose, either for himself or for the | 
market. The English-born workman in the 
| what wages he could get, or to set up his ' 
5 In fact it had only one real asset Of any own shop. And the colonial merchant was 
, importance. And this was not an economic free to buy and sell wherever, whenever, and 
asset at all, but a political one. Many other at [xx | 
| countries were far ahead of us in the major new and heady freedoms. 
economic assets of the day—dships, roads, After the colonists began to thrive, the | 
ey machinery, skilled labor, coal, iron, gold and British Government began trying to fit them 
. sliver. This country’s almost unique asset into its economic plans. They didn't fit | 
was the idea of a meticulously limited gov- very well. George III came to the throne 
ernment. It was written into the Consti- in 1760. He was conscientious and German 
| tution. It was put most briefly in the Bui of im his planning for his subjects. Among 
Rights. It was a reverse English on the other things he decided that the American 
. colonists should not move over the Appala- 
chians. Eventually the colonists revolted, 
2 up came Magna Carta again. For instance 
the Massachusetts Assembly in declaring the 5 
Stamp Act void, said that it was “against 
5 a Magna Carta and the natural rights of 
Englishmen, and therefore, void.” 
q = Thus the “immemorial rights of English- 
* men,“ transplanted to the edge of the wilder- 
: It was the product of many men's 
| thoughts and struggles. Its invention was a 
| long story, and, for us, a lucky historic 
0 accident. The final breakthrough came dom of property. But their histories all ran 
te only after centuries of trial-and-error. We parallel. And by the time of the Revolution, : . 
have the English largely to thank for it. they were recognized as interrelated and as 
! Historians trace the river of our fore- essentially all the same thing—freedom from 
| fathers’ ideas about freedom back at least government interference. Thus free men 
| seven centuries, to the English Magna Carta recognized what all totalitarian govern- 
| of A.D. 1215. This was a written statement ments recognize, that the rights of con- 
; of rights against the Crown, which the science, association, speech, and property, 
we feudal barons exacted from King John at rise and fall together. A government that 
3 Runnymede, up the Thames River from Lon- can shut a man's mouth can also take his 
5 don. Its most famous clause was that — property, and vice versa. 
: “No freeman shall be imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his equals, or by the law of the land.” 
These words had the same meaning then 
' as if, in the 20th century, they had been 
ae forced upon Germany's Hitler, Russia's 
— 
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News editorial to be very interesting. 
With that thought in mind I include it 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Neepvep: A “Bic Strick” Po.icy 


America has come a long way since the 
days of bemustached, bull-like Teddy Roose- 
velt. 

Teddy’s famous “speak softly, but carry a 
big stick’’ doctrine has been split asunder. 

Today, America is doing the soft speak- 
ing—while certain other nations of the world, 
wielding an economic “big stick,” are clob- 
bering the daylights out of us. 

We are referring specifically to the at- 
titude of Japanese interests in formally op- 
posing the American textile industry’s re- 
quest for import restrictions. Japan, it 
seems, is determined to decide for itself just 
what and how much of its textile and other 
products it will unload on the United States. 
This, perhaps, is to be expected. 

But, when a foreign power—Japanese or 
otherwise—begins to offer advice on what is 
and is not good.for the defense of our coun- 
try, that is something else. 

A New York trade group, representing 
Japanese interests, has objected to the in- 
dustry’s request to the OCDM for restric- 
tions under the defense clause of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 

It has urged the OCDM to either dismiss 


the petition outright, or send it back to the 


domestic industry sponsors for additional in- 
formation. This petition, which calls for 
import curbs on the ground that foreign 
shipments are seriously injuring an essential 
defense industry, was filed with the OCDM 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and 10 other groups representing 
various elements of the US. textile in- 
dustry. 

We have seen, along with an increasing 
dependence upon Uncle Sam for financial 
handouts, a growing tendency among other 


nations of the world to want to run the 


affairs of this country, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

We have been instructed on how to allo- 
cate our foreign-aid moneys. We were told 
how not to punish Caryl Chessman, the sick- 
ening “red light bandit.” We have had to 
soft-pedal Cuba. We have had to abandon 
expensive airbases in France in order to 
pacify a questionable ally. We have been re- 
quested not to resume nuclear testing. We 
have had to go to other countries and ask 
them to please not ship things into our 
country that would be in competition with 
our own products. 

But last week’s request from the Japanese 
trade agency that the domestic industry’s 
petition to OCDM be dismissed bears the 
crowning touch. It reflects the stark truth 
in the ancient maxim that “if you give a 
man an inch, he will take a mile.” 

Craig Smith, of Avondale Mills, in ex- 
pressing his amazement at the agency’s ac- 
tion, has at the same time expressed our 
sentiment in these apt words: 


“Our Government and our industry may 


need advice from the Japanese on some mat- 
ters, but surely the adequacy of our na- 
tional defense needs is not one of them. I 
can hardly imagine any group of US. citi- 
zens injecting themselves into a determina- 
tion concerning the defense needs of any 
friendly foreign country.” 

How long will we yield to pressure from 
foreign legations and embassies in Washing- 
ton and from every itinerant potentate who 
visits the White House? How long will we 


allow Communist-inspired mobs overseas to 


dictate whether our President shall visit a 
foreign country * * * or influence the admin- 


istration of justice in our country? How 
long will we allow low-wage textile exporters 
to decide for themselves what and how much 
they are going to dump upon our shores? 
We don’t have the answers. We doubt if 
anyone else does. 
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But of one thing we feel quite confident: | 


If we had more of the “speak softly, but carry 
a big stick” type of leadership in our Govern- 
ment today, rather than apathy, indecision, 
and vulnerability to outside manipulation, 
we would be a whale of a sight better off 
than we are at present. 


Foreign Language Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, had the 


parliamentary conditions permitted, I 


would have offered an amendment for 
the deletion of the word “modern” from 
modern foreign languages”. in H.R. 
9000, the National Defense Education 
Act, when it was extended last week, 
so that all languages which are widely 
studied in the United States would re- 
ceive the support of the act. 

The purpose of my proposed amend- 
ment was to have the classical lan- 
guages—Latin and Greek—included in 
the act’s provisions. 

It is not a very great change—it will 
not visibly alter the course of world 
or national events; but I ask you, my 
colleagues, to look around you: 

As you look around the top of this 
Chamber at the 23 relief portraits in 
marble of men noted in history for the 
part they have played in the evolution 
of what has become American law, you 
will note that six of these great lawgivers 
are from the classical world: 


First, Lycurgus, author of the laws of 


Sparta; second, Solon, the great Athe- 
nian lawgiver; third, Gaius, the cele- 
brated Roman jurist; fourth, Papinian, a 
juridical genius; fifth, Justinian, the em- 
peror who published the Corpus Juris 
Civilis; and sixth, Tribonian, the able 
lawyer who codified Justinian’s laws. 

In addition, although not really part 
of the classical world, many medieval 
and Renaissance lawgivers wrote in the 
Latin language; among these: 

First, Gregory IX,. who maintained the 
remnants of Roman law; second, Inno- 


cent III, who also preserved the rem 


nants of Roman law; and third, Hugo 
Grotius, author of the first treatise on 
international law, De Jure Belli Et Pacis. 

The mace at the front of this Chamber 
is a true and exact replica of the Roman 
symbol of authority which graced the 
presence of their magistrates. 

The Speaker’s words which we hope to 
hear soon, “sine die,” are Latin, as well 
as many others with which you are 
all acquainted. 

On a larger scale, the entire city of 
Washington is a great collection of 
classic-style Roman and Greek monu- 
ments and buildings, such as the Na- 
tional Archives Building, where the treas- 
ures of this Nation’s freedom are stored. 

It is clear that we owe an incalculable 
debt to the classical civilizations. The 
Graeco-Roman languages and civiliza- 
tions lie at the heart of the American 
way of life. 


But, there are also some very down- to- 
earth considerations for this amend- 
ment. Language professors—members 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion—point out that: 

By omitting the classical languages from 
provisions of H.R. 9000 * * * the Federal 
Government would be using its influence 
and public moneys to support a program 
of language study which is badly balanced, 
and would result in a lopsided language cur- 
riculum throughout the Nation. 


This is what the professors themselves 
say, and they are the ones who should 
know. One professor, in a letter to me, 
said: 

What concerns me is that by giving gen- 


erous fellowships to all other languages the. 


ancient languages * * * are left at a de- 


cided disadvantage in attracting graduate 


students. Throughout the country there is 
a rising demand for teachers of — 
literature and history. 


But this is not all. 
The language professors claim that 


the classical languages provide a valu- 


able introduction to general language 
study. Latin in particular is a sound 
basis for a full and sensitive understand- 
ing of various modern foreign languages, 
especially the Romance tongues which 
are Latin’s direct descendants.” 

In addition, a furthering of classical 
studies in this country can have tremen- 
dous impact and prestige-value abroad. 
Dr. Michae] H. Jameson, a Greek pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
made front-page headlines in the New 
York Times in June 1960 with the re- 
port of his discovery of a decree of 
Themistocles at Troezen, in Greece. 
This past spring, Dr. Jameson’s work 
received national publicity in the mag- 
azine, the Scientific American. In a 
letter to me, Dr. Jameson says: 

“Our fostering of classical studies has con- 


‘siderable effect on our status abroad, on 


both sides of the Iron Curtain. At the risk 
of immodesty, I have mentioned that the 
American discovery of the decree of The- 
mistocles, and its quick and thorough publi- 
cation, has raised our cultural prestige a 
great deal. I have had requests for a semi- 
popular article for an East German magazine 
and a Czechoslovakian extravaganza called 
‘Laterna Magica,’ combining movies and live 
actors, asked at once for material to use for 
one of their productions on the Persian 
Wars.” 


Finally, the most important reason 
for the adoption of this amendment is, 
perhaps the easiest overlooked. Latin 
and Greek are the prime instruments for 
attaining a firsthand knowledge of some 
of the most important documents in our 
humanistic tradition. 

Nevertheless, there still may be some 
doubt as to why we should chose to pre- 
serve the languages of civilizations writ- 
ten off as dead letters over 18 centuries 
ago. However, the purpose is not to 
emulate the past, but to achieve an 
awareness of the past. For if we should 


lose our past, we shall have lost the fu- 


ture. If we are to build a sound future, 


the past must be continually re-evalu- 
ated. And what better way is there to 


do this than with the origina] materi- 
als—a firsthand investigation. 
Totalitarian societies burn books and 
distort history. But there are acts of 
omission as well as commission. We can 
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let this heritage be swallowed up and we, 
too, shall have been guilty of killing it. 
Makers of the laws should be espe- 
cially interested in the classics. Our 
laws owe a debt to the classical world, 
as the medallions above testify. Out 
of the classical world came this great 
heritage of democracy and the tradition 
of the freedom of man. If the tree of 
democracy is worth preserving, so are 
its roots. 3 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT or erb AMEND- 
MENTS TO S. 1726 anv H.R. 6774 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HUNTER COLLEGE IN THE BRONX, 
New York, N.Y. 
: The American Philological Association, a 
nationwide organization of scholars and 
teachers in the field of classical studies, rec- 
ommends that S. 1726 and H.R. 6774 be 
amended so as to provide that, wherever the 
words “modern foreign languages” occur in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
title III, and title VIE (sec. 611), the word 
“modern” be deleted, so that all languages 
which are widely studied in the United 
States may receive the impartial support of 
the act. The purpose of this amendment is 
to have the classical languages included in 
the act’s provisions on a par with modern 
foreign languages and English. 

Fact: The most recent census of foreign 
language teaching in the public schools of 
the United States discloses that Latin ac- 
counts for nearly one-third (32.2 percent) 
of all foreign language enrollments. 
(Source: Wesley Childers, “Foreign Lan- 
guage Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
Secondary Schools,” fall 1958; research con- 
ducted by the Modern Language Association 
of America for the U.S. Office of Education). 
“The proportion is even higher in private 
schools. 

We submit that: (1) since one-third of 
our children receive a substantial part of 
their language learning in Latin classrooms, 
it is vital to the success of our entire na- 
tional language teaching p 
instruction be of the highest possible calibre, 
and that the teachers of Latin be encour- 
aged to improve their materials and their 
methods to take advantage of recent devel- 
opments in the area of classical 1 
teaching; (2) by omitting the classical lan- 
guages from provisions of S. 1726 and H.R. 
6774 which now cover all modern foreign 
languages and English, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be using its influence and public 
moneys to support a program of language 
study which would be badly balanced, and 
would result in a lopsided language cur- 
riculum throughout the Nation; (3) Latin 
and Greek are the prime instruments for 
attaining a firsthand knowledge of some of 
the most t documents in our 
humanistic tradition; (4) the classical lan- 
guages provide a valuable introduction to 
general language study. Latin in particular 
is a sound basis for a full and sensitive 
understanding of various modern foreign 
languages, especially the Romance tongues 
which are Latin’s direct descendants. 

Supporting statement: We present here- 
with, as an unbiased evaluation made by 
experts in a kindred field, the official state- 
ment of policy on the teaching of the classi- 
cal languages declared by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, as set forth 
in section II of the report of Mr. Donald D. 
Walsh to the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages at its 1960 
meetings, appearing on pages 23 and 24 of 
the conference’s 1960 supplementary reports. 

Harry L. Levy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
May 1961. 


P.S.—We have just been informed that the 
American Council of Learned Societies fully 
endorses our recommendation as set forth 
in the first paragraph above. 


that this 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM—EXCERPTS FROM THE 
Report oF DONALD D. WALSH 


I. FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


The only questionnaire that has produced 
any reportable results so far is that on for- 
eign language enrollments in the high 
schools. Returns from 33 out of 50 States 
show encouraging overall gains between 1954 
and 1958. In 11 of these 33 States there is 
an increase of 50 percent or more in total 
foreign-language enrollment: Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, and Tennessee, I hasten to point out, 
before some of my listeners do, that several 
of these States could make a 50-percent gain 
because they started with a very low per- 
cent of foreign-language enrollment, But I 
am none-the-less impressed by the improve- 
ment. In the Northeastern States, where 
there has always been a much higher per- 
centage of foreign-language study, startling 
gains are harder to make, but seven States 
in this region for which we have comparative 
statistics show solid improvement: Connecti- 
cut, up from 40 to 43 percent; Delaware, up 
from 29 to 37 percent; Maine, up from 26 
to 34; New Hampshire, up from 31 to 39; 
Pennsylvania, up from 27 to 32; Vermont, up 
from 28 to 37; the District of Columbia, up 
from 29 to 34; and, most pleasantly, our host 
State, New Jersey, with the highest percent- 
ages, from 39.4 to 43.7 percent. 


II. THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Note that the above percentages are for 
all foreign languages, not just modern for- 
eign languages. The Modern Language As- 
sociation, though constitutionally limited to 
a concern with English and other modern 
languages, believes firmly in the importance 
of Latin, Greek, and other ancient tongues 
and cultures. One of the official statements 
of policy of the association states this con- 
cern unequivocally: “The steering commit- 
tee for the foreign language program of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
believes that the obvious relevance of mod- 
ern language study to modern life should 
not blind educators of the American public 
to the importance of our having more citi- 
zens who know ancient languages. It is not 
only that our Western civilization is more 
intelligible to those who can directly read 
its origins and development in our heritage 
from Greece and Rome; there is also the 
urgently modern fact that our children and 
grandchildren are going to have to under- 
stand this Western heritage in relation to 
the cultural traditions of the East. 

“Accumulating evidence shows that a first 
foreign language can most readily be learned 
in childhood and learned primarily as spoken 
language. Unless Latin is taught in this 
way, we believe that study of an ancient 
language can be learned most efficiently if a 
modern foreign language has first been ap- 
proached as speech. Hence we recommend 
that the study of Latin as a second foreign 
language be vigorously promoted in our sec- 
ondary schools, and we further recommend 
that administrators, counselors, and teachers 
of modern languages in our colleges and uni- 
versities take practical steps to encourage 
more students to learn ancient Greek, He- 
brew, classical Arabic, Chinese, and Sanskrit. 

“Latin is the parent language of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has 
also, with Greek, furnished nearly the whole 
of our English intellectual vocabulary. Its 
literature is the key to many basic concepts 
that we have modified to create what we 
tend to think of as our uniquely modern 
political, esthetic, and intellectual life. 
Ignorance of this cultural heritage is a 
dubious preparation for cultural ad- 
vance. Ignorance of one’s linguistic 
heritage is, moreover, a dubious basis for 
informed and effective use of either English 
or a modern Romance language. We view 


the decline of Latin in American education 


as an unfortunate result of radical and 
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shortsighted efforts to ‘modernize’ the cur- 
riculum and make education ‘practical.’ 

“The curriculum of the future, if it is 
designed to meet problems of the future, will 
recognize that the classical languages— 
Eastern as well as Western—have a claim 
to the attention of educated men and women 
who would, through language study, know 
the significant past at firsthand. This is an 
essential contribution of the humanities, 
which the modern languages—whose own 
past is steadily lengthening—share in, but 
cannot monopolize.” 


Long Look at Past Shows Drift in 


American Ideals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to introduce for inclusion in 
the Appendix an editorial taken from 
the Georgia Poultry Times of September 
6, this year. In it Mr. John F. Yar- 
brough, editor and publisher, pinpoints 
_what I believe to be the danger of any 
Federal intervention into private enter- 
prise. 

I have frequently made the point that 
either we have freedom from Federal 
control, or we do not have: that there is 
no such thing as accepting a little bit 
of Federal help without an accompany- 
ing loss of freedom. Mr. Yarbrough’s 
article, which traces the first big in- 
trusion of Government into agriculture 
in the 1930’s, conclusively proves this is 
so. 

This point has been my contention 
throughout the 87th Congress and in my 
assignment to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. There I have consistently op- 
posed the philosophy of a little more 
Federal intervention into agriculture in 
return for a little supposed security, al- 
though this belief has been advocated 
by two of our Nation’s highest leaders, 
Secretary Freeman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, and his adviser, Dr. Wil- 
lard Cochrane. 

Like Mr. Yarbrough points out, con- 
trols, no matter how well intentioned, 
spell out the death knell of the poultry 
industry. By that same reasoning they 
also spell out the death knell of all free 


agriculture. I sincerely hope that my 


colleagues read Mr. Yarbrough’s article 
and ponder its significant truth. 


[From the ee Poultry Times, Sept. 
6, 1961] 


LONG LOOK AT Past SHOwS DRIFT IN AMERICAN 
IDEALS 


(By John F. Yarbrough) 


Dear FouiKs: There is no denying the grief 
and frantic desperation which beclouds the 
thinking, hopes, and aspirations of thou- 
sands of poultrymen during this period of 
economic disaster. 

You can’t expect a man to smile or even 
sit down and think about the philosophy on 
which he has built his business life when he 
sees his investment being chopped away in 
the alarming chunks each week. And it is 


equally difficult to get him to think about 


tomorrow when he isn’t sure he will last out 
today. 
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Nevertheless, we believe it is pertinent and 
appropriate to look deep into the past and 
dredge out some of the events that put us 


where we are and set the stage for where we 


may be going. 


One completely exasperated poultryman — 


put his case to us thusly: 

“The Government tells me what to pay 
my workers and how long they can work; 

“The Government tells me what I have to 
pay for corn, soybeans and some of the other 
ingredients that go into my feed: 

“The Government tells me what I can use 
in my feed to fight disease; 

“The Government tells me what chickens 
I can process and what chickens I must throw 
away; 

“The Government tells me what I have 
to pay for moving my ingredients to the mill 
and my products to the market; 

“When I make any money, the Govern- 
ment tells me how much I can keep and takes 
the rest; 

“I might as well let the Government tell 
me how many chickens I can grow and how 
much profit Ican make.” 

The series of operating conditions which 
this poultryman describes is not the result 
of one overt act by a dictator or master 
politician. It is the net result of years and 
years of the drip, drip, drip of those in- 
sidious acids of complacency, lack of deter- 
mination, greed, indifference, and pseudo 
social reform that have worn away the bed- 
rock foundations of freedom, ambition and 
the desires for and joy of self determina- 
tion. 

Though some poultrymen now see 
“controls” as the only salvation for the in- 
dustry, these same controls“ most likely 
represent the death knell for American 
agriculture. 

The livestock and poultry segment of the 
agricultural economy has long been the last 
stronghold of the free. But as itemized by 
the poultryman mentioned above, this free- 
dom has for at least the past 30 years been 
slipping out of our grasp. - 

Governmental management of the social- 
economic structure of our way of life began 


in innocuous form. A destitute Nation 


reached out for a crumb of socialism when 
the little pigs were slaughtered, the cotton 
pulled up and plowed under, the potatoes 
piled mountain-high to rot in the depression 
of the thirties. (Just a small chunk of a 
future generation’s rights mortgaged by 
deficit spending wasn’t so soul searing.) 

Just a little bit of social security— 
maneuvered, manipulated and managed by 
Government—didn’t seem so bad when it 
was Offered to a troubled segment of our 
populace. At the moment it mattered not 
that this “security’’ was being purchased 
at the price of the individual’s responsibil- 
ities to himself. 

Each outstretching grasp of the ten- 
tacles of that philosophy of big government 
and little people was rationalized by the 
false belief that well, we have got to get 
out of this jam and then we will put Gov- 
ernment back in its rightfully insignificant 
place and go back to the positions of our 
forefathers when people and price were 
paramount and independence was the driv- 
ing force in our Nation’s bid for progress. 

Each weathered stone of resistance has 
been dissolved as crisis was heaped upon 
crisis and expediency superseded reason. 

The bright shades and hues of liberty and 
freedom are overcast with somber shadows 

of despair and desperation but the lightning 
of reawakened reason can strike—we hope 
it does—and soon. 
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Operation Cop Copperhead 
EXTENSION * REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, 100 


years ago those words might well have 
been “dirty words” north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. During the Civil War cop- 
perhead designated a northerner sym- 
pathetic to the southern cause. 

Animosity no longer exists north or 
south of that once famous line. Re- 
cently friends and neighbors from both 
sides gathered to stage a hunt for the 
creeping species of copperheads. Suc- 
cess in any endeavor requires coopera- 
tion. In this instance hunters cooper- 
ated beautifully. The hunted and the 
weatherman did not. A great deal of 
advanced publicity had been given and 
someone suggested the copperheads 
apparently had read the newspapers. 

The speaker attended as a guest, but 
refused to become friendly with the 
specimens brought in alive. 

Those of you interested in similar 
projects in your area might find useful 
information in the account which ap- 
peared in the York Dispatch: | 

Get your clubs ready, ladies and gentle- 
men, copperhead snake hunting is on the 
agenda again this Saturday at Muddy Creek 
Forks. 

The copperheads were as snug as a bug in 
the rug in their cozy dens last Saturday 
while it rained cats and dogs down in Muddy 
Creek Valley. But even so, 10 copperheads 
met their waterloo when a throng of 224 
dripping wet hunters invaded the picturesque 
valley. 

Mike Zidic, of Lebanon, Pa., was declared 
the 1961 roundup champion of York County, 
but it was Clifford Hickernell, of Reinholds 
R.D., Lancaster County, who got the biggest 
copperhead—36½ inches. Zidic captured 
two reptiles alive near Castle Finn. He saw 
three, but one got away. His largest meas- 
ured 34½ inches, and the other 32% inches. 

Harry Allaman, general chairman for the 
roundup sponsored by the Conservation So- 
ciety of York County, said “most of the 
hunters want to go out again next Saturday 
and we'll oblige.” Dale Leiphart, vice presi- 
dent of the society’s fish and game division, 
echoed his approval, and said that prizes will 
be awarded this week instead of trophies. 
“Zidic and Hickernell,” Leiphart pointed out, 
“are still our champions until next year.” 

COUNTIAN RUNNERUP CHAMP 


Only one York countian won a trophy. 
He is young Joseph Kline, of York Haven, 
who is the runnerup champion catcher. His 
snakes measured 26% and 30% inches. 

Actually three men killed two snakes each. 
The other was Richard Sassaman, of Em- 
porium, Pa., whose snakes measured 35 and 
25 inches. However, he shared the runnerup 
honors for the largest snake killed or cap- 
tured with Francis Kelly, of Owings Mills, 
Md. Kelly’s single snake, taken alive, also 
measured 35 inches. 

All the snakes captured or killed, with the 
exception of Hickernell’s, were taken along 


Muddy Creek. 
a director of the society, 


George Crowl, 
who served as guide at Camp Donegal, near 


hand for the afternoon activities. 
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Sunnyburn, said one copperhead got away 
from Hickernell, who hunted only in the 


morning. However, the copperhead posse let 
several more escape during the afternoon 


roundup at Camp Donegal. Says Crowl: 
We're going back to the camp Saturday. 
It’s important that we get those copper- 
heads out of there for the safety of those 
young campers.” 

Crowl, who is also a neighbor of Camp 
Donegal, is the only one permitted by camp 
officials to take a posse into the camp. 

Dr. J. A. Hunt, Delta physician and a di- 
rector of the society, wants the hunters to 
leave their shooting irons at home next 
Saturday. In briefing the group last Sat- 
urday at the James C. Keiser general store 
in Muddy Creek Forks, Dr. Hunt said he 
expected more people to suffer from gun- 
shot wounds and fractures than from snake 


bites. Fortunately, he said later, there were 


no casualties. 
WOMEN JOIN SAFARI 


Hickernell, a State highway department 
worker in Lancaster County, who was 
“rapped” once by a rattlesnake, said hunt- 
ing copperheads is a new experience for him 
although he has often headed for the bush 
hunting rattlesnakes. Tou can be sure III 
be back,” he said. “This is great sport.” 

Nine women joined the safari. While 
none bagged a copperhead their enthusiasm 
wasn’t dampened by the rain. Mrs. Peggy 
Leiphart, wife of Dale Leiphart, and Paul 
Martin, county fish warden, missed the same 
copperhead. And, Mrs. Ruth Marshall, 
widely Known in entertainment circles, 
missed one in the afternoon at Camp Don- 
egal. Her husband, Robert, failed to flush 
a one. 

Allaman said they were tempted to call 
off the hunt Saturday, because of the heavy 
rain, but with so many hunters showing up 
despite the weather, and many of them com- 
ing so far, it just wouldn't have been fair 
to postpone the event. As it is, we'll have 
another roundup this Saturday and if the 
weather is more favorable we should have 
a good catch. 

During the briefing given by Allaman and 
Dr. Hunt between 7 and 8 a.m. Saturday, it 
was raining, but at the conclusion the hunt- 
ers took off in all directions, and by then it 
was raining hard. And it didn’t stop until 
after 1 o’clock. 

It was explained that 


D 


hunters, do not like to get wet, and so they 
find the driest place and relax, coming out 
only when it is dry enough to travel or to 
warm themselves in the sun. “It never did 


get dry enough,” Leiphart said, but we did 


get some sun in the afternoon when the 
roundup was almost over.” 

Kenneth F. Kauffman, of 747 Florida Av- 
enue, was the only one who got one in the 
sun, and his specimen was the smallest, 241, 
inches. Dennis Becker, of 603 Third Street, 
Hanover, was another lucky * His 
measured 33 inches. 7 

CAMERA HIS WEAPON 

H. L. “Bill” Consley, York’s noted big game 

hunter, who has killed at least one of every 


large animal in the world, said this was his 


first real snake hunt although he did look 
for a python in South Vietnam last year. 


Consley was armed-only with a camera, and 


he got some good 

James Raby, of Ore Valley, a retired real 
estate broker, was perhaps the oldest hunter 
—73. Like most of the others, he intends to 
go out again this Saturday. Raby is no 
“greenhorn” in snake hunting. Years ago he 
hunted snakes successfully in South Africa. 

Congressman GEorGE GOODLING and State 
Assemblyman John Hope Anderson were on 
Both are 


copperheads, like 
people with the exception of possibly snake 
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members of the sponsoring conservation so- 
ciety. Goon me and Ruth Marshall obliged 
the many photographers on hand to handle 
a copperhead—a dead one. 

Perhaps the proudest man on the hunt was 
Marty Arnold, who termed himself a native 
guide. He took Sassaman below Woodbine 

in the afternoon where the Emporium youth 
got his pair. 

Representatives of the Baltimore Zoo ad- 
mitted they expected to come to Muddy 
Creek Forks to see a farce, but they returned 
to Baltimore after praising the conservation 
society for staging a well conducted round- 
up. 

The hunters will meet at Keiser’s Store at 
8 a.m. this Saturday. Allaman and Leip- 
hart both joined Dr. Hunt in urging the 
hunters to leave their firearms at home. A 


garden hoe is the most practical weapon for. 


the new hunter to use, Leiphart said, be- 
cause it will not only kill a snake, but is an 
excellent tool for overturning rocks.“ 

Allaman said he expected about 100 hunt- 
ers with a catch of perhaps 30 to 40 snakes 
if the weather had been clear Saturday. 
But, he said, “I was amazed when more than 
200 showed up in that kind of weather. I 
was even surprised that we got 10 copper- 
heads.“ 


James Keiser, who operates the general 
store, said he sold more shirts Saturday than 
he had all summer. Mr. Lidie Stewart and 
Mrs. Mamie Keiser were cochairmen for the 
refreshment stand and they did a good busi- 
ness. The stand was “manned” by Mrs. 
Stewart and four of her daughters, Rose, 
Lynn, Kay and Peggy, plus Mrs. Birdie 
_ Manifold. Other farm women within a 15- 
mile radius baked pies for the hunters. At 
the close of the day, Mrs. Stewart presented 
$70 to the conservation society. 

James A. Stewart, chief game observer for 
the society, said he now wonders if this 
argument will start: “Which is the most 
sporting to hunt, a rattlesnake or a copper- 
head?” 

It was pointed out that a rattlesnake hits 
harder, is generally a larger snake, but it 


and silent. “The hunter must be all hunter,” 
Stewart said. 

Allaman said he was pleased that nine 
women joined the safari. He noted that one 
Was a nurse, two or three were secretaries, 
one a banker and several others, housewives. 
“You can bet,” Allaman said, “that at least 
a few of the lassies will be telling their ex- 
periences today of their snake hunt down 
in Muddy Creek Valley.” 
te “I hope more of them show up this Satur- 

day,” he concluded. 

Judges for the hunt were W. W. Britton, 
chief law enforcement officer for the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, Dr. Thomas W. 
Brown, president of the Conservation Society 
of York County; John Ogden, southeastern 
Pennsylvania supervisor for the State fish 
commission; Paul Martin, fish warden for 
York County; and John Martin, game 
warden for York County. 

Leiphart said the public-spirited Maryland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad loaned its motor- 
car to transport some of the officials and 

railroad. 


along the 


- Address by Mr. H. Leslie Hoffman, Pres- 
ident of Hoffman Electronics Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the pleasure of reading a pam- 
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phlet entitled “Reliability—Whose Re- 
sponsibility?” It contained a reprint of 
an address delivered under the above 
title by Mr. H. Leslie Hoffman, president 
of the Hoffman Electronics Corp., at the 
Seventh National Symposium on Reli- 
ability and Quality Control, on January 
9, 1961, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is also the founder 
of the Hoffman Electronics Corp., in ad- 
dition to being its president, has guided 
the company from a pioneering west 
coast firm to its present stature as a cor- 
poration of national importance within 
a period of less than 20 years. The 
phenomental growth of this company to 
its present position of leadership in the 
electronics industry reflects sound man- 
agement policies and a truly coopera- 
tive team-operation throughout the en- 
tire organization. Its home office is lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, Calif., with many 
branch offices and plants in various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Hoffman is not only a pioneer in 
the field of electronics, but he has also 
demonstrated leadership and pioneering 
spirit in the field of solar energy, which 
is first beginning to emerge as a major 
source of power in the future. He has 
developed a solar powered radio receiver 
which has great potential as a commu- 
nications device. It is known as 
CLEAR, for “community listening, edu- 
cation, and recreation.“ 

As a businessman with vision and as a 
pioneer in electronics and solar energy, 
Mr. Hoffman’s thoughts and ideas on 
these subjects are of paramount impor- 
tance. It is for this reason that I am 
inserting his address into the ReEcorp, 
and I commend it to the attention of all 
my colleagues. The address reads as 
follows: 

RELIABILITY—WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 
(By H. Leslie Hoffman) 

I wish to open my remarks this morning 
by thanking Mr. Kuehn and his program 
committee for the honor of making the key- 
note address before the Seventh National 
Symposium on Reliability and Quality Con- 
trol. I wish also to extend my congratula- 
tions to all the symposium committees for 
the manner in which they organized this 
conference. The large attendance antici- 
pated over the next 3 days reflects this 
effort as well as the depth of interest in 
reliability and quality control by many seg- 
ments of many industries. 

I interpret my invitation as being rather 
unique. I have been asked to speak about 
the AGREE reliability program at Hoffman 
Electronics. I assume the program com- 
mittee thought you would be interested in 
learning particularly about our problems 
and successes in applying AGREE proce- 
dures and standards to building the complex 
airborne portion of Tacan. I must also 
assume that you will want to know about 
the impressions and conclusions we have 
gained from this pioneering experience. 

It may interest the audience to know that 
there was a certain amount of irony involved 
in our applying AGREE procedures for the 
first time in the electronics industry. At 
the time I was president of EIA, in 1955, the 
term “reliability” was being used widely, 
but with little understanding. It meant 
many different things to many different peo- 
ple. We needed both a quantitative and 
qualitative means of defining and measuring 
reliability in a given equipment. 

In characteristic association style, I ap- 
pointed a committee made up of experts in 
the industry and the services to make a 


September 13 


study of reliability for electronic equipment, 
define reliability, and develop a method of 
measuring it. The outgrowth of its work 
was the AGREE report. Jim Bridges and his 
people in the Defense Department were the 
first to recognize the benefits that could be 
derived from a concentrated drive on reli- 
ability and gave substantial support to the 
industry’s activity. 

Although I had something to do with 
starting the ball rolling on the AGREE con- 
cept as we know it today, the role of guinea 
pig for the p was not one we actively 
sought. It all started with the Air Force 
requesting a transfer of the procurement au- 
thority from the Navy to the Air Force for 
their TACAN requirements. This request 
was given a thorough analysis by both serv- 
ices and the Defense Department. It was 
pointed out by the.Navy that they had es- 
tablished substantial procedures and facili- 
ties to insure the reliability of this equip- 
ment. They had accumulated considerable 
data and knowledge regarding the reliability 
of TACAN and they were concerned that in 
its transfer to the Air Force there would be 
no way of monitoring the reliability of the 
redesigning equipment. Meanwhile, the 
procurement was being processed by the Air 
Force. Subsequently, the Defense Depart- 
ment recommended that AGREE reliability 
procedures be incorporated in the proposed 
contract, first, because of the data accumu- 
lated by the Navy, it would be a good test 
case for AGREE, and second, it was insur- 
ance for the Air Force getting reliable 
TACAN equipment. 

The AGREE procedures were then added 
to the contract requirements. 


At the time, this action was considered 


primarily a good resolution of a rather 
stickly technical interservice problem. Few 
recognized it as the initiation of a major and 
brandnew method of procurement. 

When we bid the job our people were cog- 
nizant of the 75 to 136 hours between fail- 
ures on the Tacan equipment established 
by the Navy tests at Johnsville and verified 


_by field tests in Alaska. Consequently, the 


150 hour-mean-time-between-failure re- 
quired by AGREE did not appear too for- 
midable. Unfortunately we were unable to 
evaluate the effect of the additional environ 
mental stresses placed upon the equipment 


by the AGREE procedures. Nowhere in in- 


dustry was there reference material upon 
which to make such an evaluation. We 
gambled more than we knew on the un- 
known and, consequently, grossly underesti- 
mated the magnitude of the job to be done. 

Prior to the present contract three manu- 
facturers, including Hoffman, had built 
25,000 of these equipments. The equipment 
had established a good reputation both for 
performance and reliability, although the 
basic performance specifications had never 
been met completely. Certainly by this 
time, it was reasoned, we should know how 
to build quality into an airborne Tacan 
equipment and have it give reliable perfor- 
mance, and the magnitude of the upgraded 
reliability did not seem excessive. 

Time did not permit checking out our 
current equipment against AGREE reli- 
ability standards and procedures prior to 
the submission of our bid. It was a con- 
siderable shock to us to find out later that 
the equipment that had been built for over 
7 years had an MTBF of only 17 hours, on 
the basis of AGREE, and our target was 150 
hours. The severity of the AGREE environ- 
mental stresses becomes quite apparent 
when these figures are compared with the 


rating by Johnsville of 75 to 136 hours on 


the same equipment. 

It is my hope that, even though most of 
you are competitors, none of you are in- 
volved in meeting AGREE specifi 
with the pressures that existed on this con- 
tract. It seemed as if the situation dictated 
that we do everything the hard way. 

Please do not interpret my remarks as con- 
taining bitterness against the procuring 
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services. Why should I blame the customer? 


The Air Force faced the same problem we 


did; namely, a lack of data and experience to 
evaluate the magnitude and effect of the 
AGREE procedures. The service people 
knew they wanted more reliable equipment 
and they hoped that AGREE specification 


would give it to them. 


I think you would be interested to know 
some of the requirements of this contract: 

1. Eliminate some 15 waivers that were 
applied to previous equipments under the 
old contract. 

2. Improve equipment sensitivity and 


spectrum. This meant changing the front 


end from 42 crystals to 126. Reduce the 
weight, which we did by a factor of 25 per- 
cent. Raise the operational environment 
from 50,000 feet at half power to 70,000 feet 
at full power, without pressurization. 

3. Make all of these modifications within 
the same physical configuration of the orig- 
inal equipment so that whenever possible the 
new modules or books would be interchange- 
able, physically and electrically, with the old 
modules. 

4. Take the basic design and incorporate 
it in a different configuration for B—58’s, 
T- 38's, and F—104’s. 

5. Meet AGREE specifications for 150 hours 
MTBF. As I have previously indicated, this 
was nearly a ninefold improvement. 

To further compound the difficulties, we 
were to produce the equipment at a price 
lower than the previous contracts and begin 
deliveries 9 months after the award. 

Only an extreme optimist would claim that 
this task could be done in the time and cost 


allowed, and others would read into the 


above requirements a note of commercial 
suicide. 

In order to prevent the audience from 
assuming that we at Hoffman were intellect- 
ually underprivileged by actively soliciting 
such a contract—and with a fair amount of 
pride—I hasten to report that all of the 
objectives cited have been met, although 
with a moderate delay in the shipping 
schedule. I must admit that in accomplish- 
ing these objectives we invested more of the 
company’s money than-I had contemplated. 
We now have a substantial investment in 


our reliability know-how. 


The impact on our people was significant. 
After all, it is people—their attitudes, their 
capabilities, their desires, their team spirit— 
that determine success or failure. A tough 
job requires a level of performance from in- 
dividuals and organizations over and above 
the norm. It is a great screening process. 
So it was with us. We found where our real 
strength existed both in people and pro- 
cedures. 

The Tacan-AGREE program forced a com- 
plete realinement of our internal procedures. 
While we were supposed to be working on a 
production contract, circumstances required 
us to simultaneously combine research and 
development with production. In addition, 
these twin efforts made us realine our con- 


cepts regarding both our procedures and re- 


lationship with our suppliers. 
The heart of AGREE reliability procedure 
is fundamentally an accelerated test of both 
components and end equipment under ex- 
treme environmental conditions coupled 
with a precisely organized remedial action 
program indicated by the mathematical in- 
terpretation of the test results. 

Starting with components, our first task 


was to determine their reliability in the 


equipment. This was done by taking our 
own field reports on the performance of the 
airborne Tacan and analyzing the component 
failures. We then secured data from our 
suppliers. Our next step was to project these 
against the TR-1100 Curves. The objective 
of this composite analysis was to establish 
the reference failure rate per 1,000 hours for 
each component category in terms of both 


present experience and the achievable re- 
liability level. 
The equipment contains 1,015 electrical 


components classified into 10 major cate- 
gories. To illustrate our problem, let me use 


vacuum tubes as an example. Previous his- 
tory indicated an average failure rate for 
vacuum tubes of 25 percent per 1,000 hours. 
This rate had to be reduced to less than 3.8 
percent per 1,000 hours to meet the AGREE 
reliability requirements—and there are 58 
dual type tubes in this equipment. Saying 
it another way, we needed to reduce the 
number of tube failures over the entire 


equipment lifetime of 2,000 hours from 29 


to 4. 

It is interesting to note that we uninten- 
tionally inherited a job of educating some 
of our suppliers on how to test their com- 
ponents for reliability. I would like to pay 
tribute at this point to the generally fine 
cooperation we received from most of the 
companies in the components industry. In 
spite of this fact. it was necessary for us to 
change approximately 85 percent of our sup- 
pliers. This is not a reflection on the level 
of parts reliability in the components in- 
dustry. The components suppliers were 
meeting the existing military specifications. 
But, these specifications were written before 
the AGREE procedures and were not ade- 
quate for components or equipments being 
tested under the AGREE stresses. 

It is significant that the Darnell report, 


aimed at establishing comprehensive com- 


ponent specifications to meet the AGREE 


reliability levels, was released last May— 


nearly 18 months after we started our work 
—and is now being cussed and discussed by 
the industry. Our reliability director advises 
me that this report has considerable merit 
but does not go far enough on stress levels. 
From a timing viewpoint, our contract will 
be completed and very stringent stress levels 
will have been met well in advance of the 
time adequate component specifications are 
established at an industry level. 

Fortunately, the Air Force project engin- 
eers, in the early phases of the contract, be- 
came aware of the complexity of this job. 
Regular coordination meetings were held to 
jointly work out the problems as they 
developed. 

I must point out to you that the technical 
people, in most instances, were much more 
sympathetic than the contracts people. This 
is understandable because one group under- 
stood the complexity of the problems and 
the time needed to solve it, while the other 
had a different slant based on contract costs 
and schedules. 

Solving the problems, however, required a 
close coordination and the utmost in team- 
work among our suppliers, the Hoffman peo- 
ple and our customer. Without it we 
wouldn’t be talking about a success story 
today. 

Fortunately, our company was large 
enough to withstand the impact of a pro- 
gram such as this and yet small enough to 
keep the lines of communication short. Top 
management was tied directly into each ma- 
jor problem to not only facilitate decision- 
making but to establish policies and pro- 
cedures so that responsibilities could be im- 
plemented and delegated. In that way our 
major energies could be devoted to solving 
the day-to-day problems within general pro- 
grams and policies previously established. 


Throughout the course of this contract we 
had many interesting revelations. For in- 


stance, only 19 percent. of components in the 
ARN-21C accounted for 81 percent of its 
failures. It is significant to note that the 
lowest failure rate occurred in components 
that had been in production for some time. 
Special components required to improve 
equipment performance and which had a 
low level of production experience, gave us 
the maximum failure rate. 
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It was necessary, therefore, to develop new 
inferential test methods. As an example, in 
addition to the usual electrical and environ- 
mental tests given potted components, we 
weighed them to make certain they had their 
proper amount of potting compound. 

We had instance after instance when it 
was necessary for our people to convince our 
suppliers that their established practices 
were not adequate to insure top level com- 
ponents, and this was not always a pleasant 
affair. 

The task in our own plant was formidable 
to meet the requirement of no more than 2 
workmanship failures out of 123,000 opera- 
tions; which means that in assembling the 
1,015 electrical parts (including 58 tubes 
and 56 semiconductors) and over 5,000 
mechanical components, we are allowed one 
workmanship mistake per 10 completed 
equipments. This required a substantial up- 
grading of our own workmanship. 

Early in our production period, we started 
new and intensive training classes for our 
line workers. Even the screening techniques 
for new employees were modified. It is in- 
teresting, and perhaps significant, to note 
that only 1 in 20 job applicants passed the 
screening test that we established. By the 
same token, it was necessary to transfer some 


of our regular employees to less critical jobs. 


Even some of our supervisors who could not 
completely face up to the problems realisti- 
cally were placed elsewhere. 

So far, I hope I have been able to give you 
some feeling for our Tacan-AGREE experi- 
ence. My comments this morning are neces- 
sarily aimed at the management and policy 
level. The technical details of our program 
are to be covered in another session today 
by Dr. A. L. Floyd, director of reliability for 
our company, and one who did a yeoman’s job 
in accompilshing the results that we ob- 
tained. Mr. Griffith Lindsay, I am advised, 
will also participate in this meeting and re- 
count the Air Force’s analysis of its experi- 
ences. Lindsay is another important mem- 
ber of the manufacturer-supplier-customer 
team and was most helpful to us in working 
out the day-to-day problems. 

I have outlined the historical background 
of our experience, commented on some of the 
peculiar problems involved in the building 
of airborne Tacan according to AGREE pro- 
cedures ‘and touched on some of the major 
problems we have encountered. 

This has been a significant experience to 
us and, I think, not only adds to the sum 
total of our knowledge but can be of equal 
value to the industry if it is utilized. From 
this viewpoint I would like to outline some 
of our observations, conclusions, and defini- 
tion of responsibilities. 

1. The AGREE reliability procedure based 
on pretesting of components and end 
equipment is effective for upgrading the re- 


- liability of electronic equipment. This has 


been further confirmed by actual flight- dent 
experience. 

2. Reliability costs money initially but it 
Will reduce the total cost of the equipment 
and its usage to the Government. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in this particular contract on 
10,000 equipments, we were advised by the 
Air Force that the savings on maintenance 
and supply exceed $125 million without any 
credit being given for the decreased aborted 
missions. I must add, we have had difficulty 
convincing the Air Force that they should 
share some of these savings with us. 

3. The application of the AGREE proce- 
dure must be varied based on the quantities 
of equipment involved, as well as the past 
experience on the particular equipment. 

4. Reliability is a growth process in which 
there is no substitute for experience. Relia- 
bility can only be obtained by doing. It is 
the maturity of design after rugged testing, 
preproduction, and production experience. 
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5. Reliability must first be designed into 


3 equipment, then quality workmanship built 


into it. Inspection and testing are only ver- 
- ification ures. Design people should 
give full consideration to the producibility, 
maintainability and reliability of both com- 
ponents and end equipments. They should 
that this is their responsibility 
and that production cannot correct improper 
design. I would quickly add that design 
should not be blamed for poor workmanship. 
Consequently, it is the function of testing 
and quality assurance to not only verify 
design capabilities, but to monitor workman- 
ship in components and end equipment as 
well. 

6. Any manufacturer who is considering a 
contract containing AGREE reliability re- 
quirements must critically examine his pro- 
cedures and his personnel: Both must be 
capable of meeting a very special kind of 
challenge. He will also find that an effective 
inplant education program will have to be 
developed to achieve these objectives. 

7. & clarification of Defense Department 
policies regarding reliability specifications on 
an overall basis is badly needed. At the 
present time only the Air Force has indicated 
its intention of applying AGREE procedures 
on a broad front. This lack of uniformity 
of reliability requirements among the three 
major services is resulting in increased costs 
and considerable confusion, in both the com- 
ponent manufacturers’ and the end-equip- 
ment manufacturers’ plants. We need, and 
need badly, a national reliability policy ap- 
plicable to all types of military electronic 
equipment and comprehensive enough to not 
only include the component specifications 
but to recognize the operational use of the 
end equipment. 

8. This reliability policy, once established 
and initiated with all services, must be sup- 
ported and recognized by the contracting 
officers at the point of the original bid. 

9. The Defense Department should also 
establish an equitable policy regarding the 
expensive environmental test equipment re- 
quired by component supplier and end- 
equipment manufacturer to meet the AGREE 
reliability procedures. At the present time, 
this is being financed on a project-by-project 
basis, but many inequalities are developing 
from this approach. Many competent manu- 
facturers will be excluded as qualified sup- 
pliers if they are not included in certain of 
the favored reliability projects now in 
existence. 

Our own experience was gained on a fixed- 
price contract, with no such consideration. 
Other manufacturers are on a CPFF con- 
tract, and with full consideration. This is 
equity? Perhaps the Defense Department 
should consider Government-owned environ- 
mental test facilities in key geographical 
areas that are available equally to all parts 
of the industry. 

10. Finally, the factor of the extra time re- 
quired for processing the AGREE procedures 
should be taken into consideration at the 
time the original delivery rate is established. 

The title of my talk today is “Reliability— 
Whose Responsibility?“ and I think by this 
time I should get around to answering this 
question directly, if I have not already done 
so indirectly. 

In my opinion the leadership for estab- 
lishing a higher level of reliability in mili- 
tary electronic equipment should come from 
the Defense Department in a combined pro- 
gram with the services. They are the cus- 
tomers of industry, and in our country the 
customer is king. And no matter how severe 
the requirements, industry somehow always 
finds a way to meet them if it knows what 
the customer wants and if he is willing to 


pay for it. 
The joint program developed by indus- 
try and the Defense Department and identi- 


fied as AGREE, has considerable merit. As 
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our experience indicates, DOD must now de- 
cide where and how to apply it and resolve 
the various technical, contractual, and or- 
ganizational problems with the individual 
services. 

Today we are concerned more than ever 
with the high cost of military equipment. 
If our experience of saving $125 million on 
a $40 million contract can serve as an index, 
what would be the saving on $10 billion in 
procurement? 

And, dollars are not the prime considera- 
tion and complete consideration. 

This should be a real incentive to the DOD 
and the armed services. The next step is to 
establish an incentive for industry rather 


than trying to force the program through ~ 


directive. 

These, then, are my observations on 
AGREE reliability and my conclusions, ex- 
cept for one. We, at Hoffman, are somewhat 
like the college freshman who has just com- 
pleted the fraternity hazing and has survived. 
We think it’s a fine idea and more people 
should have the experience, but we are cer- 


\tainly happy that we have it behind us. 


Seriously, our company has been pioneer- 
ing ever since we envisioned an electronics 
industry on the Pacific coast—in 1942—-when 
15 companies could be classed as manufac- 
turers. We always enjoy the challenge of 
trying something new. This particular ex- 
perience has added much to our knowledge 
of our people and by our people. We feel 
that we are much better qualified, after this 
experience, to build sophisticated military 
electronic equipment with a high degree of 
reliability for our customers. And I would 
predict that anyone else taking on such an 
assignment will end up with the same con- 
clusion. 

You may not agree with AGREE, but you 
must agree that it works. 


Write “Ugly Russian” and Land in Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I submit 


for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
from a recent edition of the Pasadena 
Star-News which contains what I be- 
lieve are some very timely and notewor- 
thy comments on the subject of self- 
criticism. | 

The editorial follows: 

From the Pasadena Independent and Star- 
News, Aug. 7, 1961] 
Write “Ucity RUSSIAN” AND LAND IN JAIL 

My old friend Jack McDonald, head of 
Investors S. & L., which rings the chimes, did 
a piece for his house organ the other day 
that I think everyone should read. 

It reminded me of the time John Anthony 
Brown, Oxy vice president, said it’s time for 
Americans to quit looking in the mirror— 
reparting their hair and rouging their 
cheeks—in the hope other people will like 
us. 

We're just too introspective for our own 
good, he implied. 7 3 

Well, Jack said this in a different way: 

“We Americans are much given to self- 
analysis, and we conduct our self-analysis 
publicly through the press, radio, TV, and 
magazines as well as in clubs, classrooms, and 
social groups. We criticize ourselves freely 
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and having set the example, are freely criti- 
cized by others. | 

“We should keep in mind, however, that 
the press and public of many other nations 
would be as critical of official action as we 
are in this country if such criticism were 

itted. 

“*The Ugly American’ can become a best- 
seller here, but The Ugly Russian’—if it 
could be printed—would at best earn a cell 
for its author. 

“During the two great holidays—Inde- 
pendence Day and Labor Day—we should 
keep in mind, as we listen to the speech- 
makers, that criticism need not only cover 
the faults but should also extol the virtues. 

“For America, there is much to be said on 
the good side. We are, for example, one of 
the few countries in the world that takes 
to heart the welfare of citizens of other 
countries. Not in the entire history of the 
world has another nation contributed so 
much time and money to alleviating the 
distress caused by earthquakes, volcanoes, 
wars, and famines as Americans. And the 
most vociferous detractors of America have 
frequently been the recipients of American 
aid. 

“Nor is America ungenerous at home, for 
we spend more than $25 billion a year in 
social insurance benefits, veterans aid and 
for those in need of public assistance. Al- 
most 35 percent of our national budget goes 
to public welfare and educational projects. 
Thus we feel it is good to remind ourselves 
once in a while that while America is not 
always right, it is not always wrong either. 
On the whole, we have a country we can 
all be proud of.“ 

I like to hear a guy speak up like this. 
We talk so much about teaching kids pa- 
triotism in school, yet we adults go around 
grousing and grousing without pausing to 
take a good, appreciative look at this great 
country of ours. When we do—when we 
quit looking in the mirror and decide to be 
ourselves—then indeed do we see why we 
are so proud just to be what we are, 
American. 


Suspending the Constitution 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is discouraging when consti- 
tutional provisions which we know are 
essential if we are to have freedom and 


‘prosperity as well as opportunity are 


ignored. 

It is heartbreaking when a Congress, 
whose Members take an oath to uphold 
that document, repeatedly support legis- 
lation which will ultimately destroy 
constitutional government; that is, when 
we delegate to a President power given 
exclusively to the Congress; go a step 
farther and authorize him to redelegate 
ng powers to individuals chosen by 

This applies not only to the foreign 
aid legislation, to many other laws which 
have been enacted, but to a bill which 
was before us recently—H.R. 7763— 
which grants to the President power to 
select those who will manage the World’s 
Fair in New York—obviously a political 
move. 
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Until a recent decision by Recorder’s 
Judge John A. Ricca, sitting in Detroit, 
few realized just how far the trend has 
gone. 

In that case, an employee seeking to 
cross a picket line on the way to his 
job was beaten and, when his assailant 
came before Judge Ricca, he, in sub- 
stance, said that the would-be worker 
had assumed the risk when he lawfully 
attempted to cross the picket line; hence, 
had no remedy in court. The judge dis- 
charged the assailant. 

An editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press of July 12, 1961, gives us the facts: 
Ricca LIMITS PROTECTION 
By dismissing an assault and battery case 
against a union business agent, accused of 
beating up a strikebreaker, Recorder’s Judge 
John A. Ricca set forth a startling new legal 

concept. 

Refusing even to hear all the testimony, 
Judge Ricca threw the case out of court 
and freed the defendant with the statement 


that “if people want to break strikes, they 
will have to take their chances.“ 


We know of no statute which permits open 
season on a strikebreaker. We're not en- 
tirely sure that the plaintiff’ who was 
punched several times in the face before a 


- witness was a strikebreaker in the accepted 


definition of that term. 

If this new legal principle which Judge 
Ricca has promulgated is permitted to stand, 
we can’t help wonder where it eventually 
will lead. 

If a strikebreaker has to take his chances 
without the same protection of law that any 
other citizen enjoys, must he risk having 
his house burned, or being murdered? 

One of the functions of law is to help 
maintain peace and order, and to prevent 
individuals from taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Judge Ricca seems to have revoked that 
age-old principle which up to this time, the 
courts were expected to sustain. 


An Unfair Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has reported out a bill, 
described by the press as a compromise, 
which would raise postal rates but 
which would place the burden on first- 
class users. Much as I might agree that 
our postal service should be placed on a 
more efficient and businesslike basis, I 
cannot agree that first-class users should 
bear so much of the load. The amount 
of „junk“ mail reaching congressional 
offices could be weighed by the ton in 1 
week alone. If we are to have an in- 
crease in postal rates, I believe all users 


: should be required to contribute. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Newark Evening 
News entitled “An Unfair Bill,“ from the 
September 10, 1961, edition, be printed 
in the Appendix: 

An UNFAIR BILL 
After months of temporizing, the House 


Post Office Committee has revived a com- 


promise measure that would increase postal 
revenues by $528 million. Though Congress 
has little time before adjournment, it is 


now an even bet that we may be pasting 


5-cent and 8-cent stamps on first-class and 
airmail letters, respectively, after January 1. 

The committee-approved measure actually 
is a compromise on a compromise. To over- 
come an annual Post Office Department 
deficit of nearly a billion dollars, President 
Kennedy originally asked for a $741 million 
increase in rates, as did his predecessor. 
When this plea fell upon deaf committee 
ears, Mr. Kennedy shaved his request to 
$592 million. 

Postmaster General Day made it known 


that the committee’s bill is not the admin- 


istration’s doing. But a half loaf is better 
than none and Mr. Kennedy doubtless will 
accept it. Nonetheless, the proposed rate 
increase is inequitable. 

‘The boost in first-class rates are those 
recommended by the administration. But 
its proposals for increases in second- and 
third-class rates are sharply reduced. Thus 
the responsibility of making the Post Office 
Department a going business is distributed 
unfairly. 

According to the Department, first-class 
and-airmail are paying for themselves at 
present rates; second-class (publications) 
and third-class matter (“Junk mail ad- 
dressed to “occupant,” and unsealed greet- 
ing cards) are being carried by overbur- 
dened mailmen at a loss. This is hardly a 
businesslike arrangement. 


Need Tax Relief on Free Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include the following editorial 
appearing in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on September 4, 1961, in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 640: 

NEED Tax RELIEF ON FREE SPEECH 


While the courts busy themselves with 
upholding the right to free speech, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is collecting taxes on 
a lot of it. This is not as facetious as it may 
sound, 

Up until 1959, the IRS recognized as tax 
deductible those expenses incurred in sup- 
porting or opposing legislation or govern- 
mental action. Since that time, the IRS 
has disallowed such deductions for tax pur- 
poses. It even insists on taxing member- 
ship dues on organizations that engage sub- 
stantially in researching and publishing 
their views on governmental and legislative 
matters. Money spent in advertising in de- 
fense of business rights or of a political posi- 


tion can be taxed. The ruling acts as a gag 


on free speech which is the only weapon 
available to many people in their defense 
against unfair governmental imposition. 

The penalty to business, in particular, 
has been exorbitant. As the magazine, 
Editor & Publisher, pointed out recently 
“* * many businesses in this country are 
in competition with the Government itself 
. The electric power business is a case 
in point. In the issue of private power as 
opposed to public power, proponents of the 
latter attempt to muzzle their * com- 
petitors by this tax penalty.“ 

Just why IRS could not lift the restriction 
just as it imposed it—by administrative 
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process —is obscure. But if Congress specif- 
ically directs such action, the IRS would 
have to comply. That is the basis of a bill 

Congressman Hate Boas (H.R. 640) 
which has been twice endorsed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The last time 
it did not reach the floor before Congress 
adjourned. 

It begins to appear that the measure will 
have to receive a decided push at this time 
if it is to be voted on in this session. Surely 
an administration so vocal in its interest 
in the business climate can spare a little 3 
support in this area. 


Sugar Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
Thursday, September 7 adopted three 
resolutions relating to the operation of 
the Sugar Act, which is one of our most 
important and most successful agricul- 


- tural programs. These resolutions have 


a bearing upon our domestic production 
of sugar and upon our imports of sugar 
from other countries. 

For the information of the House, I 
am inserting these resolutions, along 
with other matter relating to the sugar 
program, in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas Public Law 87-15, extending the 
Sugar Act of 1948 to June 30, 1962, conferred 
on the President the authority to withdraw 
the sugar quota assigned to Cuba and to 
obtain that sugar elsewhere; and 

Whereas the law provided that after re- 
assigning a portion of the former Cuban 
quota pursuant to specific directives in the 
act, the balance was to be obtained from any 
other country excep that special considera- 
tion shall be given to countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to those countries pur- 
chasing United States agricultural commodi- 
ties”; and 

Whereas in the calendar year 1961 more 
than 1.3 million tons of sugar was purchased 
under this discretionary authority, with the 
preference directive above quoted applying 
to all such sugar so purchased after March 
31. 1961; and 

Whereas the legislative history of Public 
Law 87-15 made it clear that the prefer- 
ential purchase directive was meant to apply 
to offers which were made by potential sup- 
plying countries to purchase US. agricul- 
tural commodities in addition to their pre- 
vious or normal purchases; and 


Whereas several countries were prepared 
to or did actually make such offers but not 
one of such offers was approved; and 

Whereas those officials to whom the Presi- 
dent had delegated this authority under the 
act not only failed to carry out the intent 
of Congress to secure additional exports of 
U.S. agricultural commodities in connection 
with the purchase of such sugar but indi- 
cated that the making of such offers would 
be discouraged and that actual preference 
would be given to those countries not mak- 
ing any such offer: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to instruct those in charge of this aspect of 
the sugar program that the clear intent of 

is to be carried out and that in 


Congress 
making any such purchases of sugar for the 
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calendar year 1962 clear preference is to be 
given those countries which offer to buy a 
reasonable quantity of US. agricultural 
commodities in return for our purchase of 
their sugar. 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 


this committee that certain officials in the 

executive branch of the Government are re- 
ported to favor the adoption of a “global 
quota” system for the importation of sugar 
into the United States; and 

Whereas the existing system under which 
specific import quotas are established by law 
nas for many years operated effectively to 
protect domestic sugar production, assure 
consumers of ample sugar supplies at fair 
and stable prices, and to promote the export 
trade of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this committee would re- 
gard with extreme disfavor any action or 
statement by any representative of the 
United States at the conference in Geneva, 


Switzerland, on the International Sugar 


Agreement which would commit the United 
States or imply, either directly or indirectly, 
any commitment on the part of the United 
States to adopt any system of sugar im- 
portation other than fixed statutory quotas 
‘such as have heretofore operated so effec- 
tively under the Sugar Act of 1948 and pre- 

vious laws; and be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that in allocating the sugar ton- 
to supply the domestic 


nage necessary 
growth factor“ the Secretary of Agriculture 


should make allocations to new mills so that 
this new tonnage can support the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry in new areas in 
anticipation of the passage of legislation 
revising the Sugar Act in 1962. 


Mr. Speaker, on August 3, I announced 
on behalf of the House Committee on 
Agriculture that, since the Department 
of Agriculture was not then ready to 
submit its recommendations on future 
sugar policy, the consideration of new 
sugar legislation would be postponed 
Until the 2d session of the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. I stated that 
sugar legislation then would be given 
preferred treatment. I am submitting 

for the Recorp a copy of the news release 
issued at that time, as follows: 

ACTION ON New SvuGar LEGISLATION 

POSTPONED 


Upon receiving word from Secretary Free- 
man that the Department of Agriculture is 
not now ready to submit recommendations 
for new legislation relating to sugar, Chair- 
man D. Cooter of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture announced today 
postponement of Committee consideration 
of such legislation until the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 
Sugar legislation will be given preferred 
treatment when the Congress returns in 
January,” Mr. Coo.ey said. 

“Early this year we extended the Sugar 
Act from March 31, 1961, to June 30, 1962. 
It was the committee’s intention to con- 
sider long range legislation when we com- 
pleted work on the general farm legislation 
which was finally approved by the Congress 
today.. We have been awaiting recommen- 
dations from the Department, which admin- 
isters the sugar program, on new legislation 

long-term problems of sugar pro- 
duction and supply. 

“Today I received a letter from Secretary 
Freeman in which he says ‘it appears inad- 
visable to present such recommendations 
before the beginning of the next session of 


Congress’, primarily because world produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar are undergoing 
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realinement and the situation has not yet 
stabilized.” 

The Secretary’s letter follows: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooter: This is in 
response to your inquiry about recommenda- 
tions from this Department for amending 
and extending the Sugar Act. 

“For several reasons it appears inadvisable 
to present such recommendations before the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. 
World production and marketing of sugar 
are undergoing realinement and the situa- 
tion has not yet stablized. This fact coupled 
with other uncertainties in the international 
field lead us to believe it wise to reserve 
judgment for the present about some of 
the major issues respecting sugar import 


quotas. 

“Within the domestic sugar industry there 
are also important unresolved issues. These 
issues, too, May require long and difficult 
hearings by your committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee as well as study by the 
executive agencies. 

“I know that you, as well as we, wanted 
to get the Sugar Act extended at this session. 
However, because of the heavy workload in 
connection with the general farm legislation, 
work on specialized legislation, such as the 
Sugar Act, had to be postponed. It appears 
doubtful that sufficient time would be avail- 
able to get new sugar legislation enacted 
during the remainder of this session.” 


Mr. Speaker, for the further easy and 
ready reference of the Members, I believe 
this report should embrace also that part 
of the statement of policy by the man- 
agers on the part of the House, in the 
conference on S. 1643—H.R. 8230—the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 relating to sugar. 

This statement follows: 

Exchange of sugar for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities: The committee of con- 
ference deplores the fact that the responsible 
departments of the Government has not 
taken the opportunity in purchasing ex 
quota sugar (that bought from nonquota 
countries as the result of withdrawal of the 
Cuban quota) to sell additional quantities of 
agricultural commodities. - 

In the law extending the Sugar Act from 
March 31, 1961, to June 30, 1962, the Con- 
gress provided that “special consideration” 
in the purchase of ex quota sugar should be 
given to those countries purchasing U.S. 
agricultural commodities. In spite of this 
requirement, not one pound of surplus com- 
modities has been sold under this provision. 

Authority to administer this provision of 
law was delegated by the President to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Proclamation No. 
3401 in these words: 

“Do hereby continue the delegation to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the authority 
vested in the President by section 408(b) (2) 
and section 408(b)(3) of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, such authority to be con- 
tinued to be exercised with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State.” 

In spite of this clear delegation of author- 
ity, the Department of Agriculture did not 
establish any regular procedures or method 
for receiving proposals to exchange sugar for 


agricultural commodities and it appears that 


the part played by the Department of State 
has been substantially larger than the con- 
currence” required by the President. 

In testimony before the House Agriculture 
Committee, an Assistant Secretary of State 


asserted that he did not agree with the di- 


rective of Congress with to the ex- 
change of sugar for agricultural commodities, 
that he considered this to be poor policy, 
and assumed full responsibility for 
down specific proposals for such an exchange 
which have been made by en from 
foreign countries. 

This position was reiterated by another 
Assistant Secretary of State in a letter to a 
Member of Congress in which he said: 
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“From the foregoing considerations, it was 
decided that proposals to make allocations of 
sugar quotas conditional, upon purchases of 
surplus wheat or other commodities or prod- 
ucts, would complicate administration of 
the sugar program and would be contrary 
to sound commercial trade policy. This view 
was made known to officials of the Brazil- 
ian Government when they requested a dis- 
cussion of the matter.“ 

Obviously some subordinate officials in the 
Department of State not only frown upon 
the clear intent and meaning of legislation 
which has been enacted by Congress, but 
arrogantly and deliberately refuse to execute 
the laws enacted as Congress has clearly 
indicated such laws should be administered. 

While these officials and representatives of 
the executive branch of the Government 
might not.be guilty of malfeasance they very 
well may be guilty of misfeasance of office. 

Apparently every roadblock that can pos- 
sibly be arranged and devised has been pro- 
vided to obstruct and to delay the disposi- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities 
except for foreign currencies. Certainly 
strategic materials vital in our own economy 
are worth far more to our Government, in 
exchange for our agricultural commodities, 
than are foreign currencies of doubtful 
value. We still need many strategic mate- 
rials in our stockpiles, yet those who are 
administering our programs seem to prefer 
stockpiles of these currencies of doubtful 
value which have accumulated and are being 
accumulated in many nations around the 
world. 

If these programs which Congress has 
initiated and authorized are not honestly 
and fairly administered and executed, only 
representatives of the executive branch of 
the Government can be blamed. In no one 
of these programs has Congress written 
mandatory provisions, but on many occa- 


sions Congress has indicated that strategic 


materials or sales for dollars or dollar credit, 
are to be preferred to sales for foreign cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding we continue to 
accumulate these currencies instead of stra- 
tegic and vital materials. If some drastic 
action is not taken by the executive branch 
of the Government the disposal of our agri- 


cultural commodities will be retarded and 


the taxpayers will bear the burden of the 
storage costs involved. 


Educational Problems in the State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in repre- 


senting the second largest federally im- 
pacted area in the State of New York, 
I can attest to its problems in providing 
proper education for the thousands of 
children in the Rome-Utica-Oneida, 
N.Y., region. | 
Employing nearly 13,000 individuals, 
Griffiss Air Force Base rivals Idlewild In- 
ternational Airport in size. Although 
possessing assets conservatively valued 


in excess of $110 million, this installa- | 


tion pays no local real estate taxes. 
Therefore, for those affected school dis- 
tricts, Federal assistance in lieu of taxes 
is fully justified. For over a decade, the 
Federal Government has recognized this 
responsibility. Therefore, Public Laws 
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5 and 874 should be extended without 
elay. 

Moreover, it is equally important to 
continue the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act whereby qualified 
young people receive the opportunity for 
higher education despite lack of funds. 
During my service in the Congress, I 
have been glad to make information 
available on this program to all high 
school graduates in my district. In this 
age of rapidly expanding technology, 
education has received increased recog- 
nition as one of our Nation’s foremost 
assets. It would be tragic to permit 


either or both of these worthy programs 


to falter because of an attempt to use 
them as a political gimmick to enlist 
support for massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. These measures deserve favor- 
able consideration by the Congress and 
should not be jeopardized in any way 
because of pressures for new and un- 
charted programs in areas of question- 
able responsibility. 


P. E. Jordan, Follansbee’s No. 1 Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following newspaper 
article concerning the first annual award 
to the former mayor of Follansbee, W. 


Va., the Honorable Preston E. Jordan, as 


the leading citizen of the Greater Fol- 

lansbee area: 

P. E. JoRDAN, FOLLANSBEE’s No. 1 CrrizEN— 
First ANNUAL AWARD GOES TO FORMER 
Mayor AT LABOR Day CELEBRATION 
Preston E. Jordan of Eldersville Road, 

former mayor of Follansbee, was announced 

as the first winner of a newly instituted 


award to the leading citizen of the Greater 


Follansbee area. It is expected a similar 
award will be announced each Labor Day 
at a community celebration. | 

The award is being made by Tom Johnston 
Cox of the City Loan & Finance Co., Inc., 
The area included in the award is Follans- 
bee, Hooverson Heights, Eldersville Road, 
Mahan’s Lane, and Cross Creek Road. 

Jordan was mayor of Follansbee from 1948 
to 1952. During his terms as mayor a gross 
sales tax ordimance was adopted, allowing 
substantial raises in city employees’ salaries, 
maintenance and operation of the com- 
munity park and a balanced budget. Gar- 
bage collection fees and a sound collection 
system were started during his tenure as 
mayor. 

Other major and lasting improvements 
were done or started during his time as 
mayor, including paving a number of streets 
and alleys, stronger enforcement of laws 
against drunkenness, raids against places 
where slot machines and other gambling de- 
vices were in use, new mercury vapor street 
lights, lights in the park, and other work for 
the city and park commission. | 

At present he is assisting in purchasing, 


engineering, and installing a new filter for 


the swimming pool and preparing a sun- 
bathing area and parking area. He has 
served as a consultant and adviser to the 
park commission since 1959. 
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He is a member of the Follansbee Sanitary 
Board, and has visited the State health board 
to secure an extension of time for construc- 
tion of the sewage plant and has consulted 
with five engineering firms in preparation of 
selection of one to design and supervise con- 
struction of a sewage plant by late in 1964. 

Jordan was born 63 years ago at Alabama 
City, Ala. He attended schools in Alabama 


and received the bachelor of science degree | 


in chemical engineering at the University of 
Alabama in 1927, and master’s degree in 
1928. 


True Report on South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Charleston (S.C.) News 
and Courier, and was reprinted in the 
Gaffney (S.C.) Ledger on September 7, 
True Report on South“: 

TRUE REPORT ON SOUTH 


Senator OLIN D. JoHNnstTon’s article for the 
New York Times Sunday magazine, pub- 
lished in response to his challenge to the 
Paper Curtain press to present the South 
fairly before the country, carries the un- 
assailable strength of truth. 

To anyone familiar with the facts, his ac- 
count of the background of the current con- 
troversy over race is accurate. While nat- 
urally the viewpoint is sympathetic to the 
region which he represents in Congress, Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON does not deviate for the sake 
of emphasis from the well-known history of 
reconstruction and recovery. 

The News and Courier commends Senatér 
JOHNSTON for his journalistic competence, 
and the Times for giving him space to tell 
the story. We have no doubt the article will 
draw replies, perhaps attacks. Some readers 
of the Times are so conditioned by years of 
misrepresentation that they will automa- 
tically discount Senator JOHNSTON’s state- 
ments. Many of them, however, have fresh 
personal experiences and observations that 
they may give them a clearer approach to 
the South’s biracial problems. 

For this reason Senator JOHNSTON’s ex- 
ploit in piercing the Paper Curtain is es- 
pecially timely. He has skillfully avoided 
some of the irritants that in the past have 
reduced the effectiveness of Southern argu- 
ments. If any good thing is to come out of 
the dreary discussion of race that has filled 
the columns of the American press, including 
the News and Courier, it is a better under- 
standing of one another in the South as well 
as in the North. 

As Negro citizens progress in economic, 
social, and cultural channels, they will be 
able to participate more fully in the rewards 
by their own accomplishments. Also, they 
may find doors opening more willingly than 
they do under the pressure of force. Many 
of the demands being aired nowadays in the 
press are so unrealistic that the public be- 
comes hopelessly confused. The school in- 
tegration issue itself is largely false. Negro 
children are not being denied education. 
They receive public schooling geared to their 
needs and taught by members of their own 
race. Disciplinary problems that plague in- 
tegrated schools in the North simply do not 
exist in Southern classrooms, 
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White and Negro families dwell in har- 
mony in communities all over the South so 
long as they are not disturbed by deliberate 
— Senator JOHNsTON has performed 

a public service to both races and all riage oe: 
in his intelligent report. 


How Cin We nl 
World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, Mr. Edward J. Meeman, re- 
cently delivered a most interesting and 
thought-provoking speech at the Pub- 
lications Banquet of the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville. | 

Mr. Meeman spoke on “How Can We 
Save Ourselves and Our World?” This 
is of course a vital subject and Mr. 
Meeman’s remarks are very enlighten- 
ing. They were considered so import- 
ant that the speech has been reprinted 
in the magazine, Vital Speeches of the 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Mr. Meeman’s remarks in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

How Can WI Save OURSELVES AND OUR 

WoORLD? 

(By Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, delivered to the 
Publications Banquet of University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., May 18, 1961) 
How can we prevent the destruction of 


life on earth in an atomic war? How can 


we prevent the destruction of civilization? 
How can we prevent the destruction of free- 
dom in the world? How can we prevent the 
destruction of our Nation, or its conquest 
and enslavement? How can I work with my 
newspaper to find the answers to these 
questions? How can you choose and find 


personal contribution to the answers? 

These are the most important questions 
with which we can deal, so let us deal with 
them tonight, together. I do not like to 
think of a speech as one man talking at a 
group of people, but rather as a conversa- 
tion between the speaker and the group. 
So as I make the opening statement in this 
conversation, think about the subject with 
me, and make mental note of the comments 
you wish to make or the questions you wish 
to ask. I hope that, in that discussion 
period, someone will ask: How do you get a 
job on the Memphis Press-Scimitar? For I 
consider that I have no more important re- 
sponsibility than to fit the right person to 
the right job on the newspaper of which I 
have the priceless good fortune to be the 
editor. 

How did we come to this greatest crisis in 
earth’s history? Crisis is both danger and 
opportunity. By fearlessly facing the seri- 
ousness of the threat, and the facts in- 
volved in the danger, we can find oppor- 
tunity which is also there. How did the 
enemy become so strong that it could create 
this crisis, and why did he find us so weak 
that we have allowed him to do it? 

The enemy is strong because he has faith 


and a program. 


ee the job om a newspaper or elsewhere, in 7 

which you will be best fitted to make your | 

| 
| 
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Wie are weak because we do not have a faith 
and a program. 
I shall describe the enemy’s faith and pro- 


gram. 

I shall offer a faith and program for the 
free world. 

This is the enemy’s faith: that capitalism 
is an unjust system in which the workers 
do not own their own tools, the means of 

tion, and are robbed of the product 
of their toil by those who do own them. 

- That capitalism is a decaying system. That 
the future belongs to communism, under 
which all things will be owned in common, 
and earth will be a workers’ paradise. That 

capitalism is so bad, and communism is 80 
good, that any means—lies, terror, torture, 

-murder—should be used to end the one 
and bring in the other. The doctrine of 
course is false. Communism, instead of 
abolishing classes, has brought the sharpest 

class division the world has ever seen—on 
the one hand a handful of men who run the 

t and actually own everything— 
all means of production, all property, even 
the lives and bodies of the workers—and on 
the other hand millions of slaves without 
property or rights. 

But the faith is nevertheless fanatically 
held. The active who lead impose their 
faith on vast masses by withholding the 
truth, even the facts of news events, from 
them, and imposing lies through propa- 
ganda. The few who see through the fraud 
and dissent are forced into silence, or if 
they dare speak, are quickly purged. 

It is an evil faith. It is an evil program. 
Nevertheless the enemy that is the effective 
leadership thereof, does have positive faith 
and a positive program on which they are 
sufficiently united and have become so 
strong that they at this moment threaten 
to destroy our free world. 

: The free world is weakened by doubt and 
torn by disunity. Freedom breeds the in- 
quiring mind, which brings a destructive 

skepticism. Certainly we should inquire. 

We should inquire boldly. But our inquiry 

should be aimed to establish our faith by 

seeing how we can do mighty works which 
prove the power of God and fulfill the great 
destiny of man. 

We have seen civilizations rise and fall 
through the deadly cycle which has been so 
aptly expressed by the words: faith, free- 
dom, folly, fetters. Civilization starts with 
a plain living, agricultural people who have 
religious faith. This faith leads to free- 
dom and democracy. This vital democratic 
society builds the city with great engineer- 
ing and architectural works. In freedom 
Tises an inteliectualism which becomes 
‘divorced from the mind of God. This intel- 
lectualism turns on faith and destroys it. 
Without faith the urban civilization turns 
to the follies of materialism and excessive 
luxury. In the ensuing demoralization, the 
dictator takes hold, and slavery returns. In 
the dark night of slavery the slaves turn to 
the light of faith, and the cycle begins 
again: faith, freedom, folly, fetters. 

We can break this cycle of doom. Our 
civilization is now in the folly stage. We 
have listened to those intellectuals who 
have told us our faith is vain. They lie. 
Our faith is founded on truth and facts. It 
comes to us in the revelations of great teach- 
ers who have in prayer gone to the heart of 
the universe and found union with God him- 
self, and seen with the eyes of their own 
souls, the reality of the world of the spirit. 


Have these relevations been disproved by 
the discoveries of modern science? On the 
contrary, they have been corroborated. The 
airplane, the radio, television, the splitting 
of the atom, the imminent conquest of 
space—these discoveries enlarge the domin- 
ion of man over the earth which was de- 
clared by the inspired writer of Genesis. We 
need only turn wholly to God, and become 


God-like men, truly refiecting His intelli- 
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gence, love, and power, so that we will be 
worthy. to exercise the dominion He has 80 
generously given us. 

The discoveries of modern phychology have 
been falsely interpreted. Psychology shows 
the emotions and errors of the human mind, 
but we should not conclude that man must 
be pushed about by these emotions and er- 
rors. On the contrary, knowledge of them 
enables the divinity which is in every man 
to reign in order, harmony and beauty over 
the inner space of his own being. 

The free world is torn by class divisions— 
owners and managers on the one hand and 
workers on the other. There is conflict be- 
tween them as to how they shall share the 
products of the machines. The workers 
think the owners don’t give them enough 
and they turn to giant labor unions and to 
government to give them a larger share. 
Our freedom will not be secure until that 
basic conflict is resolved. It can be resolved 
by making the interests of owner-managers 
and workers identical. 

The free world must have a faith and a 
program. It must be a faith deeper than 
that of the enemy to which we will adhere 
with a more complete devotion. It must be 
a program so complete and practical that we 
will carry it out with boundless enthusiasm 
and energy. Let us state such a faith and 


program. 

The faith: that God is wholly good and 
has provided an infinite universe which con- 
tains all things for the fulfillment, activity 
and enjoyment of man. Man is not a beggar 
or pensioner at the court of heaven. He is 
the son and heir, reigning over the world 
with the Father, who shares all things with 
the son, even his very dominion. He is the 
expression of God’s being. He is as necessary 
to God as God is to man; without man, God 
would not be completely expressed. There- 
fore man has a sure place in the universe 
and is, of course, immortal. : 

There is no real conflict between the parts 
of the Universe, all of which coexist har- 
moniously. There is no necessary conflict 
between man and man, no real divergence 
of interests. What is good for one man is 
good for all. There is a seeming conflict 
but it is only in the human mind and emo- 
tions. The problem of human life is to give 
up this human mind, the carnal mind of 
which jhe psychologists have given such an 
unflattering picture, and replace it with the 
divine mind, the perfect intelligence which 
comes from God, replace the disastrous nega- 
tive emotions with the positive emotions of 
love and joy. If an emotion cannot be put 
under the classification of love or joy, it is 
not legitimate and should not be enter- 
tained—it is negative. 

When we make the divine mind and emo- 
tions ours, we give up nothing good. We 
do not give up worldly and practical success, 
we assure it. We do not give up the joys of 
human bodily life. All we give up are the 
limitations and sufferings which the human 
mind creates and imposes on itself. We give 
up only that which separates us from God 
and our fellow man. We take to ourselves 
all the rich gifts of that generous Giver, 
whose good pleasure it is to give us the king- 
dom. We are ready now to save the world 
and build a better one. 

Out of such a faith a program naturally 
emerges. It is a program of plenty for all. 

If we are to frame a workable program of 
this age we must face the problem of science, 
technology and the machine. 

The machine is diabolical if it overworks 
and enslaves man; if it produces more goods 
than he knows how to use and makes him 
poor in the midst of plenty. 

It is diabolical if its speed obsesses man 
and he kills himself or his fellow man in 
traffic. 

It is diabolical if airplanes crash or rain 
death from the skies. 

It is diabolical if printing presses turn our 
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newspapers, magazines, and books, and if 
radio, movies, and television offer programs 
which constitute a vast antieducation sys- 
tem which cancels the work of our schools 
and colleges, our churches, and our philan- 
thropies and social work. 

The machine is heavenly if it is operated 
by man expressing his divine nature, which 
is intelligence and love. Then the machine 
blesses mankind. It then becomes a miracle 
for which we should praise God who has 
given such power unto men. We should 
stand in awe of its complicated performance 
which leads to the sure and simple accom- 
plishment of a particular service to man, 
whether it be to whisk him from place to 
place or to turn out magically all manner 
of products for man’s glory and enjoyment. 
Man should stand before the machine and 
pray to the giver of all good: make me 
worthy of the work of my hands. 

The Communists looked at the machine 
and said: “They are too big for one man or 
a few men to own; let the government take 
them over. It was the wrong answer. We 
have seen that under this program instead 
of the machines being owned by the many 
they came to be owned by one man, the 
dictator who is head of the Communist gov- 
ernment. 

There is a right answer to the problem. 
The worker should have a direct stake in the 
productivity of the machine. It should be 
our program to sell corporation stocks to 
workingmen—stocks of the corporation for 
which they work or of other corporations. 


Thus workers will become property owners. 


It will be a long process, however, to get 
widespread ownership of stocks by individ- 
ual workers. There is an immediate method 
by which workers can be given a direct stake 
in the capitalist system. That is by profit 
sharing. That is a method whereby a share 
of the profits is distributed to the workers 
over and above their regular wages. More 
than 700 American corporations are now 
listed in the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. They find that profit sharing gives 
workers a feeling of partnership in the busi- 
ness, improves employer-employee relations 
and brings increased production. Profit 
sharing is right, because profits flow from 
enterprise, and in business, the enterprise is 
not only that of the owner and manager, but 
of the workers. Profit sharing removes the 
conflict of interest between the owner-man- 
agers on the one hand and the workers on 
the other. 

Communists say that capitalism is a decay- 
ing system. That is false. Capitalism is not 
suffering from decay but from immaturity. 
The logic of capitalism always required profit 
sharing. If profit sharing had been intro- 
duced in the early days of capitalism, Marx- 
ism would never have got started, much less 
dominating a large part of the world as it 
now does. But better late than never. To- 
day profit sharing is spreading fast, and the 
smartest and most practical of businessmen, 
as well as idealists, are responsible for this 
trend. 

If we are to have a continuance of the 
property system, the vast majority should 
be property owners. Human dignity is best 
secured when the individual has the respon- 
sibility of owning property and has the free- 
dom that comes from its use. When a man 
owns private property he can obtain his edu- 
cation where he pleases, work where he 
pleases, or quit a job, or move about as he 
pleases. He is not dependent on the re- 
sources and will of others. Communism is 
retrogressive when it would make men de- 
pendent on the government. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the property system except 
that some acquire property unjustly, and 
use it irresponsibly, and too few own prop- 
erty. 

We cannot keep the private property sys- 
tem, we cannot continue to have a happy, 
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prosperous country, we cannot maintain our 
civilization, unless we prevent world war. 
That is our supreme task. What must we do? 

A look at the past gives the answer. There 
was no world war between the fall of Napo- 
leon and the outbreak of World War I in 
1914. 

There was a reason. There was a prepon- 
derant power in the world, Britain’s rule, 
which kept order and enforced peace. Brit- 
ain’s rule was not ideal, was not untinged 
with self-interest, but the world was better 
run in that period than in any before or 
since. It was a century of peace and prog- 
ress, a century of universal hope. Behind the 
shield of the British Navy, our young coun- 
try grew to greatness, while Britain was big 
enough to let us think it was our mere dec- 
laration of the Monroe Doctrine which kept 
aggressors out of our hemisphere. 

During the 1930’s a correspondent of the 
New York Times was covering the meetings 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. He 
saw a strutting dictator, Mussolini, the ruler 
of a poor little country, successfully defying 
the rich and powerful democracies of Europe. 
Newton observed the falling of the apple and 
discovered the law of gravitation. This news- 
paperman, this American genius, Clarence 
Streit, observed what was happening at Gen- 
eva, and discovered the reality that governs 
international relations. He.discovered that a 
league does not work because it can be 
broken up at any time. The United States 
would not have succeeded if the Founding 
Fathers had not made it a nation one and 
indivisible, and if Lincoln had not made it 
stick. 

Only a permanent federation will make the 
free nations strong enough to stand against 
the threats of the totalitarians which now 
press upon them. 


In the thirties Streit in the first edition 


of “Union Now” issued his call to the free 
nations to unite, lest divided they fall. 
Had it been heeded, Hitler would never have 
dared to strike, and World War II which 
made possible the triumph of communism 
in Russia and China, would have been 
averted. 

In a new version of “Union Now,” Streit 
issues his call for federation again. It is the 
last call. It is now or never. 

But does this not mean we would lose our 
sovereignty? We have already lost our sov- 
ereignty in the old sense of the word. Our 
national actions are being dictated by the 
enormous threat of the Communist empires. 
We are no longer free to do as we please. 
The day of the nation-state is past. We 
can regain our freedom and security only 
through a permanent association with other 
free, self-governing, democratically con- 
trolled nations—those that meet this test: 
that their press is free and uncontrolled. 
Only thus, can we have an “under God new. 
birth of freedom.” 

It is not national sovereignty that should 
concern us. 

It is the sovereignty of the individual— 
that you and I should continue to choose our 
occupation, to have the right to know, with- 
out the concealments of censorship, to read, 
think, speak, write, and publish as we please. 
That sovereignty of the individual over his 
own life can be secured only by erecting a 
new preponderant power to protect freedom 
and enforce peace. 

Disarmament is a delusion. 
should not come. War cannot be prevented 
either by armament or disarmament. Only 
world law, enforced, can give assured peace. 
The first step toward world law is federation 
of the self-governing democracies. 

We need to disarm our minds. History 
in the making stands before us and sternly 
demands, “Give me your prejudices or your 
life. 

We cannot cling to our economic preju- 
dices. We cannot have the world all under 
private ownership, considerable socialism is 


It cannot, 
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here to stay. All we can ask, and that we 
should ask, is that socialism, coexisting with 
private ownership, compete on equal terms 
of wages and hours. Have we not ourselves 
proved in our own TVA, that Government 


ownership can work, if it is not set up as a 


bureaucracy with a deadening civil service, 
but as a Government corporation with an 
efficient personnel system. 

We cannot cling to our national and racial 
prejudices. They are handicaps which spell 
defeat in today’s fast moving world. 

We may not cling to our religious preju- 
dices. All men who believe in God and/or 


the dignity of man must unite their hearts 


and minds to this great common cause, and 
in intimate fellowship and action preserve 
the precious faith they hold in common, 
together putting that faith in daily practice. 

Most of us in this room are connected with 
writing and publishing. Let us face and 
write the truth. We cannot beat something 
with nothing. We cannot beat communism 
without a faith and a program. Let us 
dedicate ourselves and our written word to 


finding that faith and that * 


make it dynamic. 

As for me, I will advocate a union of the 
free, that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, will not perish 
from the earth. 


Dilworth on Mass lass Transportation 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Richardson Dilworth, mayor of 
Philadelphia and the new president of 
the American Municipal Association, of- 
fered the following testimony in support 
of H.R. 3326, the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act, when he appeared before the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
His remarks provide excellent material 
on the problem of mass transportation 
in our major cities. I urge every Mem- 
ber to read his testimony: 

I am Richardson Dilworth, mayor of the 


city of Philadelphia, and I come to speak 
to you today as representative of the Ameri- 


can Municipal Association, which I serve as 


vice president, and for the city of Philadel- 
phia. I strongly support House bill 3326 
which would provide some Federal assistance 
to cities, both large and small, in meeting 
their transportation needs. 

No one doubts the im of adequate 
transportation to the development of any 
city, whether small town or great metropolis. 
The provision of highways has long been a 
governmental function, since nearly the be- 
ginning of our country, and the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956 has greatly expanded 
the Federal program which had its begin- 
nings around the time of the First World 
War. Today the freeways on the Interstate 
System, being built with 90 percent Federal 
funds, are shaping parts of nearly every 
major city in this country. In molding the 
development of the city, however, these 
great highway programs are also furthering 
the decline of mass transportation, thus 
bringing heavy burdens along with their 
undoubted advantages. Mass transportation, 
whether by grade-separated rail transit or 
—4 — bus, is an integral part of 

transportation system in every city. This 


ry the most efficient way in our society to 


provide 
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transportation for schoolchildren, 
trips for the aged or disabled, and work trips 
for the poorer people and for those who want 
to have the burden of only one automobile 
on the family budget. Most of these riders 
pay a substantial share, most of the cost, 
of the services which they use, but few 
transportation companies are making an 
adequate profit on their investments. Con- 
sequently, service is deteriorating, riders are 
leaving the system for automobiles, thus 
creating further congestion, a need for more 
highways, added burden on the Federal and 
State highway and on the city 
street services. We firmly believe that it is 
time that mass transportation services be 
given an adequate place in both the plan- 
ning processes of a city and in the transpor- 
tation programs of city, State, and Federal 
Governments. 

Records of the American Transit Associa- 
tion indicate that 300 cities, towns, and 
boroughs, mostly smaller ones, have lost all 
transit service since World War II. It is im- 
possible to imagine the economic activity 
that has been displaced by the absence of 
this service, the trips not taken, the shop- 
ping not done, the entertainment and cul- 
tural activities unvisited. But, unfortu- 
nately, the transit service has deteriorated 
even further. Some of you may have seen 
the Carmichael cartoon in a recent Times- 
Mirror syndicate showing the disconsolate 
citizen leaning on a bus stop sign, with the 
legend: “Oh, they still run buses—it's just 
the service they’ve discontinued.” Too many 
citizens firmly believe that this is the con- 
dition of our mass transportation system, 
and I'm certain it is. 

Why a Federal interest in transportation? 
Why can’t the cities and States carry it 
alone? 

The cities cannot carry it alone. First, 
there is the competition of the automobile 
and the vast highway program financed by 
unoppressive taxation on gasoline, which 
is directly related to the amount of use of | 
the street system obtained by the motorist 
or trucker. Secondly, there is a lack of tax- 
ing power in all cities. If the cities increase 
the burden more rapidly than the neighbor- 
ing cities or the States in areas which are 
enticing industry away, jobs vital to the 
city’s economy will be transferred to areas 
where the burden of services has not been 
built up because there has not been or- 
ganized labor, or where adequate social 
services have not been met by Government. 
Thirdly, there are many metropolitan areas 
which are bistate or tri-state in coverage, 
and this alone complicates the investment 
of public funds; in addition, many metro- 
politan areas in single States find the sub- 
urbs controlled by one party, the central 
city by another, so that the reaching of har- 
monious decisions in regional transportation 
investments are often close to impossible. 
Fourthly, the scale of investment in trans- 
portation facilities is extremely large in 
comparison to the city budget, yet very small 
compared to the total spent in the region. 

For example, the city’s budget in Phila- 
delphia is only $250 million a year. Ex- 
penditures for transportation in the metro- 
politan area, of which Philadelphia com- 
poses fully half, is $1.4 billion per year, 
and the capital which should be invested in 
transportation facilities each year is in the 
order of $150 million. It is obvious that a 
city budget can never carry investments of 
this scale without a drastic change in the tax- 
ing system which would earmark substantial 
amounts of the gasoline tax for city pur- 
poses. This is not possible in most States. 
Even where the States are collecting sub- 
stantial sums of money for tion, 
the rural dominance of the legislature often 
does not permit an equitable expenditure orf 


impossible politically, 


the 
party, for the poor city subsidize the 


— 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
these funds in urban areas, compared to the 
more rural countryside. And, finally, it’s 
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wealthier people who have moved to the 
suburbs to escape problems, to get more 
space, or to find less crowded schools. And 
yet, extension of service beyond the city lim- 
its is a necessary part of the transportation 
program. We believe that some mechanism 
must be found to get all people into the 
transportation picture. 

A Federal program can help bridge the 
gap between the poor city and the suburb. 
Annexation is not possible in many States, 
and perhaps not even desirable, particu- 
larly in the older States of the East where 
the suburbs have themselves been incor- 
porated for generations. The Federal funds 
offered as grants can encourage local invest- 
ments not only by the cities which are pre- 
pared to meet them, but by many of the 
suburbs which haven't yet acknowledged a 
concern for transportation. And the Fed- 
eral program can help develop the trans- 
portation_system with the lowest net public 
cost by finding means of utilizing some 
capital in transit rights-of-way rather than 
provide expensive new rights-of-way, broad- 
er in width for the automobile. 

The second reason for Federal help is the 
tremendous importance of urban areas to 
the Nation. This is true in peacetime be- 
cause, as I noted above, three-quarters of 
our citizens will soon be living in metropoli- 
tan areas, but it is even more true in war- 
time because such a tremendous percentage 
of materials useful to the armed services 
come from our urban areas. In these times, 
too, should we have conventional wars in- 
stead of atomic holocausts, the shortage 
of petroleum alone may put such a burden 
on our cities that a transit system operated 
on electrical power, developed out of coal 
could mean the difference between a toler- 
able standard of living or an intolerable one 
and greatly affect the quantity of the mate- 
rial provided the armed services. 

What types of Federal programs should be 
evolved? It seems clear to us that the 
following are the most important aspects 
of any Federal assistance to mass trans- 

tion. 

(a) It should be tailored to fit the needs 
of cities throughout the country, and there- 
‘fore should include buses, as well as trans- 
portation running on rails, whether high- 

transit or commuter railroads, 

(b) It should provide assistance for the 
development of bus stops and interchange 
points on freeways where the express bus 
proves to be the desirable type of transporta- 
tion because of the economics of the situa- 
tion or the smaller number of riders. 

(c) It should provide assistance by capital 
grants, and Tul come back to this later be- 
cause it is so very important. 

(d) It should provide demonstration 
grants to show what can be done and how 
much more economical it is to provide transit 
services for those who are willing to use it 
than to merely assume that everyone wants 
to have an unlimited number of cars driven 
an unlimited number of miles, undoubtedly 
at great expense and with a tremendous 
waste of time which could be used for more 
productive activities. 

(e) It should provide assistance for oper- 
ating subsidies or support as an interim 
measure until longer range solutions can be 
evolved. 

(f) Ultimately, tax relief may be con- 
sidered to a greater degree than at present. 
However, this probably is more a city and 
State concern than a Federal concern. 

(g) It should help and assist in support 
of imaginative administrators, whether in 
private companies or Government, to get that 
in many ways it is more desirable than the 
apparent convenience of the automobile. 

(h) And finally, it needs to help operators 
develop the public understanding by means 
of the appropriate public relations to ad- 
vertising, news stories, editorial attention 
and by other avenues where an energetic 
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operator can develop new business, rather 
that suffer the steady erosion which has 
been the lot of too many transit companies. 

Philadelphia has demonstrated that ade- 


quate service, properly priced, can attract. 


new riders to the extent of 20 percent in- 
crease in 9 months of experimental service 
or, in one case, as much as 400 percent in 
the last 2 years. Fortunately, Philadelphia 
had a good rail network on which to build, 
but we have taken only halting steps in 
revamping our transportation system be- 
cause of the differences between city and 
suburbs and the heavy burden of social 
services on the city budget. 

I believe, therefore, that every city will 
have to make changes which the transit or 
commuter railroad systems cannot finance 
because of Federal taxes on corporate in- 
comes and because of archaic layouts and 
distrust between labor and management. 
Here are some of the things which ought to 
be considered: relocating some stations to 
points where massive parking lots can be 
obtained between the built-up areas; aban- 
doning some lightly used stations; provid- 
ing sensible shelter structures for citizens 
waiting for service (often this will mean re- 
placing obsolete stations; in other cases, 
shelters would have to be provided for the 
first time); extensions of commuter service 
along existing rights-of-way. In the case of 
rail rights-of-way, this will require capital 
for fixed facilities which cannot be generated 
within the company. In other places or in 
the case of bus transit, this may mean the 
purchase of new rolling stock which the 
transit operator cannot finance and where 
the city itself is unable politically to invest 
its money in service for wealthier suburban- 
ites. In the case of the very large city or 
metropolis it may mean the purchase of rail 
transit or commuter railroad cars. 

Finally, in the case of Philadelphia, which 
is blessed with a widespread and well located 
set of commuter railroads, we believe it 
means the tying together in the center of 
the city of the two separate rail networks 
into a unified system, which means the pro- 
vision of a subway of about 1% miles in 
length. This will provide great operating 
economies, but far more important to the 
region, it will reduce the demand for ex- 
pressways literally by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It will eliminate the consequent 
demand for parking spaces which require 
both private and public capital and remove 
existing productive structures not only from 


the tax base, but more important, from the 


economic base. And finally, it will attract 
a great deal more riding because every rail 
passenger would have the choice of all four 
downtown stations, rather than one or two as 
at present. The city cannot finance this 
alone. The railroads cannot even consider 
it, but with the partnership of all of us, with 
demonstration grants for capital projects 
from the Federal Government, together with 
funds that we can raise and support that we 
can get from the carriers, this truly superior 
commuter railroad system not only can be 
preserved; it can be greatly enhanced. 

Encouragement of comprehensive planning 
as called for by many of the bills before 
you and by the President’s letter to the 
Speaker of June 19 is not enough. Phila- 
delphia has had an overall transport plan 
since 1955; it has had a comprehensive de- 
velopment plan since early in 1960; and it 
is participating actively in a regional com- 
prehensive transportation plan, under the 
direction of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
to be completed next year. We have had 
commuter railroad experiments since 1958 
and are now ready to operate in several areas. 
Other cities also are well along in transporta- 
tion planning. In order to stop further 
decay of mass transportation services in 
those cities where the need can be demon- 
strated, capital assistance is vital. 

I plead with you to realize that the cities, 
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where three- quarters of our population will 
soon be living, cannot continue to be served 


by the automobile alone and that transit 


and commuter railroad services will be with 
us only a few years longer, unless the Fed- 
eral Government begins to meet its share of 
the problems which it is causing, in part, 
through its massive highway program. 


Financing School Facilities 
EXTENSION Or REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of its real interest, I should 
like to include in the Appendix an arti- 
cle by Mr. Walter H. Steel which ap- 
peared in the American Banker of Au- 
gust 29, 1961. Mr. Steel is vice president 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, and a general partner in the 
investment banking firm of Drexel & Co. 

While we may not agree with all of 
Mr. Steel’s conclusions, he does furnish 
us with food for thought. 

The article follows: 

RECORD ON FINANCING OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 
TERMED ADEQUATE BY INVESTMENT BANKER 
(By Walter H. Steel) 

Advocates of Federal aid for public pri- 
mary and secondary school construction 
take the position that such aid stemming 


from a centralized source is essential if we 
are to provide adequate classroom facilities 


for primary and secondary schools, Any op- 


posing statement is likely to be dismissed as 


being opposed to education in general. Be- 
fore falling in step with this line of thought, 
it is well to examine the facts. 

In calendar 1960 well over $2.1 billion in 
new issues of school bonds was actually sold 
by States and municipalities for elementary 
and secondary school purposes. 

The total for 1959 was only slightly less, 
while that of 1958 exceeded the 1960 total. 
The result is that in 3 years State and local 
governments have sold over $6.4 billion in 
school bonds for elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and the pace continues at 
record levels. 

Sales of new issues of school bonds in Jan- 
uary 1961, were the largest amount of such 


bonds ever sold in a single month and dur- 


ing the first 4 months of 1961 aggregated 
over $937 million, more than $60 million 
above the amount sold during the same pe- 
riod in 1960. 

SEVENTY THOUSAND CLASSROOMS PROVIDED 


Over each of the past 5 years, approxi- 


mately 70,000 classrooms have been provided 


through such financing. This amounts to 
total classrooms of about 350,000, exceeding 
by 50,000 the need for additional classrooms 
as estimated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1955. 

Voters at school bond elections have con- 
tinued to approve a large percentage of the 
issues, approving over 81 percent by value 
of issues submitted at school bond elections 
in 1960. Furthermore, the classroom prob- 
lem is relieved by the fact that the rate of 
growth is decreasing in public primary and 
secondary school enrollment. 

All of the foregoing is proof positive of 
the ability of States and municipalities to 
provide needed classroom facilities through 
pledge of their own credit. Stated another 
way—there is no evidence that construction 
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of classroom facilities has lagged because of 
any inability of States and municipalities to 
borrow the necessary funds in the open capi- 
tal market. 

The American people want good schools 
and the best education for our children and 
are willing to pay for them; but it has not 
yet been demonstrated that for the achieve- 
ment of those objectives the central Govern- 
ment can determine our local needs or spend 
our tax money more effectively than Ameri- 
can citizens voting in local elections. 

ONE OF SEVERAL TYPES 

Federal aid for classroom construction is 
one of the several types of proposals which 
would shift to the centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment responsibility for financing func- 


tions which traditionally have been the re- 


sponsibility of State and local governments, 
and which have been financed through in- 
vestment bankers without Federal assistance. 
Another type of such proposals is Federal 


loans to municipalities for public facilities 


at low interest rates. 

The community facilities loan program, 
as amended under the Housing Act of 1961, 
authorizes $500 million for Federal loans 
to municipalities for public facilities pres- 
ently at an interest rate of 35 percent. 

This makes available a large volume of 
loans which municipalities would otherwise 


obtain through investment banking chan-* 
nels, thus substituting Federal financing for 


financing which is readily available from 
other sources at reasonable rates. 

No additional building or construction is 
provided through such substitutions and it 


_ Should be noted that the loans would be 


made at rates less than those afforded by 
comparable maturities on Federal Govern- 
ment securities in the open market. | 

The investment banking industry has pro- 
duced an adequate supply of capital for 
needed community projects. The records 
show that during the past 3 years, 1958-60 
inclusive, new issues of State and municipal 
bonds to provide long-term financing for 
the construction of public facilities have 

ted over $22.1 billion. 

Present indications are that this sum 
will be augmented during calendar 1961 by 
at least another $8 billion. 


A public official recently was heard to 


propound the theory that money for a 
facility then being discussed should be bor- 
rowed from the Federal Government if that 
could be done at a lower rate of interest than 
obtainable in the open market. 

This notwithstanding that the credit rat- 
ing of the borrower is nearly tops, and the 
necessary funds could easily be obtained 
through competitive bidding from invest- 
ment bankers at highly satisfactory rates. 
Thus, this one official at least would place 
the Federdl Government and the investment 
banker in direct competition in supplying 
funds for public improvement. 


WHAT IF CARRIED TO ULTIMATE? 


What chance has a vital private business of 
survival if such a philosophy is adopted and 


carried to its ultimate? By the same reason- 


ing, what chance has the community of 
maintaining control of its local needs if it 
depends more and more on the central Gov- 
ernment as a source of funds? 

A case in point recently captured the at- 
tention of the investment banking fraternity. 

In response to published invitation, seven 
syndicates, representing 50 or more bankers 
from various sections of the country, com- 
peted through sealed bids on July 31, 1961, 
for the purchase of an issue of $4 million 
city of Charleston, W. Va., sewer revenue 
bonds. 

Earlier, the mayor of the city went on 
record with prospective bidders that the re- 
cent flood in no way endangered the city’s 
ability to meet debt service on its bonds. 
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It is known that the group submitting the 


best bid, and probably other groups as well, 
disregarded the flood in appraising the city’s 
financing and credit standing. 

EXAMPLE OF CHARLESTON CITED 


Following the opening of bids, a represen- 
tative of the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration reportedly informed the city officials 
that because of the flood the city could qual- 
ify as a distressed area and sell its bonds to 
the CFA at a rate of 3% percent, contrasted 
to that of 3.9453 percent offered in the com- 
petitive free market. 

The city thereupon rejected all bids in or- 
der to put itself in a position to take advan- 
tage of this very low manufactured rate. 
During the approximately 24 hours between 
receipt and rejection of the bids, the bonds 
had been reoffered by the underwriters and a 
substantial portion of them placed with in- 
vestors. 

Purchases in large blocks were made by 
some of our outstan insurance com- 
panies who obviously had no fear of Charles- 
ton’s finances as a result of the flood or 
knowledge that the city might be classed as 
a distressed area. | 

The city had not sought the loan in ad- 
vance and apparently was entirely unaware 
that it could qualify. The Federal Govern- 
ment through the representative of its Com- 
munity Facilities Administration appears to 
have injected itself into the picture after it 
had been clearly demonstrated that the credit 
and borrowing ability of the city of Charles- 
ton had in nowise been adversely affected 
by the very thing that seemingly justified 
the distressed classification. | 

CONFUSION GENERATED 


As a result of this, confusion and uncer- 
tainty were generated among those who in 
good faith complied with the published par- 
ticulars of the city’s invitation to bid, as well 
as among those who considered that they 
were investing in the city’s securities at the 
going rate provided by a free market. 

Under the community facilities program, 
funds supposedly are to be made available 
only to those communities that cannot oth- 
erwise find financial assistance on reason- 
able terms. 

If the Federal Government is put to 
extremes, such as the Charleston instance, 
to find loan applicants and intends to 
compete in the open market for the pur- 
chase of public securities, then a reexam- 
ination of the program is very much in 
order. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has strongly opposed Federal aid 
for community facilities loans, where such 
aid merely supplants financing which would 
otherwise be provided by private industry. 

Such opposition, supported by factual re- 
search, was recorded in a letter to every 
Member of the House of Representatives on 
June 19, 1961. This letter in its entirety 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on June 21. : 

No words can be found better to conclude 
this than by quoting from the Investment 
Bankers Association statement to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee opposing 
the community facilities loan program. 


“In this country where we speak 80 
proudly of our free enterprise system and 
where so much attention is focused on 
demonstrating the superiority of our system 
over an alien system based on governmental 
ownership, we are compelled to protest that 
the Federal Government in the community 
facility loan program is taking over a func- 
tion of private industry when the interest 
rates at which it will provide financing are 
set so low that the result is simply to sub- 
stitute Federal financing for financing that 
is readily available from other sources at 

reasonable rates.” 
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The Very Reverend John A. Flynn, C.M. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1942 of St. John’s 
College and the class of 1951 of St. John’s 
Law School, Brooklyn, N.Y., I share the 
view of many of our alumni that what 
success we gain in life is owed, in large 
measure, to that institution. 

I take this occasion to pay personal 
tribute to a great educator, the Very 
Reverend John A. Flynn, C.M., who has 
been president of St. John’s since 1947 
and who has now been transferred to St. 
Joseph's College, Princeton, N.J. 

His dedicated administration as the 
12th president in the 91 years of St. 
John’s existence has raised her to the 
foremost ranks of America’s Catholic 
universities. In the true pattern of free- 
dom in educational choice the doors of 
St. John’s have been open to students 
of all races and religions. The expan- 
sion of the university, the “miracle at 
Hillcrest” has increased the opportu- 
nities for advancement of thousands of 
students who are now enabled to pursue 
higher education in the best equipped 
and most modern facilities to be con- 
structed in the East in many years. 

In addition to the physical expansion 
of the campus, the dimension of faculty, 
student enrollment, scholarship, alumni 
participation, have all grown abundantly 
under the guidance of Father Flynn. 


We of St. John’s, and all the members 


of our community, will be forever in his 
debt. No honor we might now confer 
would be commensurate with the gift of 
self he has made. | 

Not only at St. John’s has he been 
recognized. I recount some of the hon- 


ors and accomplishments which are a 


part of his full biography. 

A native son of Philadelphia, Pa., he 
was born in 1900 to Michael and Eliz- 
abeth Hudson Flynn now deceased. 


He attended and graduated in 1918 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic High 
School; attended St. Joseph’s College, 
Princeton, N.J., 1918-19; St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
for philosophical and theological studies 
1919-26. 

The bachelor of arts degree was 
awarded to Father Flynn on the com- 
pletion of his studies at St. Vincent’s by 
the State of Pennsylvania. Graduate 
work in theology at the Collegio Angelico 
in Rome, Italy, for 2 years—1927-28. 
Received the doctor of sacred theology 
degree there on June 13, 1928. boa 

The honorary. degrees accorded him 
include: doctor of laws, Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, June 8, 1948; doctor of 
laws, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, June 
4, 1950; doctor of humane letters, Niag- 
ara University, Niagara Falls, N.Y., June 


10, 1951; doctor of laws, Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., June 7, 1958. : 


or 
| 
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He began his religious life on May 29. 
1919, when he entered the novitiate of 
the Congregation of the Mission—Vin- 
centian Fathers. He was professed in 
the community on May 29, 1921. On 
May 29, 1926, he was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church by the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
in the public chapel of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Pennsylvania. 

Thereafter his appointments included: 

Professor of dogmatic theology, St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Philadelphia, 1928 
33—January. 

Professor of dogmatic theology and 
patrology, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roch- 
ester, N. V., 1933-35—January. 

Professor of logic, ethics, and the his- 
tory of philosophy, Niagara University, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 1935-36. 

Professor of sacred scripture, St. Vin- 
cent’s Seminary, Philadelphia, 1936-38. 

Professor of psychology, St. John’s 
Gollege of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N. V., 1938—42. 

Dean, School of Education, St. John’s 
University, 1942—47. 

President, St. John’s University, Sep- 


tember 1, 1947—the 12th president of 


the university. 

His interests and influence have been 
manifested in many important educa- 
tional and civic associations. His mem- 
berships have included: 


New York Academy of Public Educa- | 
tion, American Catholic Philosophical 


Association, Catholic Theological Society 
of America, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, presi- 
dents council of the American Institute 
of Management, board of trustees, Met- 
ropolitan Educational Television Asso- 
clation—since 1953—executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York, 
executive committee of the Commission 
on Nontax-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, legis- 
lative committee of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, council on higher education, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
N.Y., board of directors, the Council of 
Higher Educational Institutions in New 
York City, member of the executive com- 
mittee— college and university depart- 
ment—of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Academy of Po- 
litical Science in the city of New York. 

As an author he has to his credit: 

Transubstantiation,“ dissertation for 
doctor of sacred theology degree, pub- 
lished in Rome, 1928. 

“Teaching Education Courses in 
‘Catholic College,” eastern regional 
unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

“The Christian Teacher Studies,“ 
Education Journal, February 

5 

As a major interest he has been an 
ardent student of psychology in which 
Father Flynn has devoted much time in 
trying to reconcile the principles of 
scholastic psychology and the — 
of experimental psychology. 
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Among other positions of honor and 
responsibility he has held are the fol- 
lowing: | 

President of the Conference of Cath- 


of New York, 1948-50, chairman of the 
1951 administrative board of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
on February 29, 1952, appointed member 
of the Teacher Education Advisory 
Council of the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. Reappointed to a 5- 
year membership on October 1, 1954. 
On March 26, 1952, appointed a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N.Y.—term 
expired December 30, 1954. Chairman of 
Board, 1954. On December 2, 1955, dec- 
orated by the Italian Government with 
the dignity of “Commendatore” in the 
order of “Al Merito della Republica.” A 
vice president general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Pro- 
vincial prefect of studies, Congregation 
of the Mission, Eastern Province. 
Perhaps the best summation of the 
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the innumerable education services rendered 
to the community, the annual professional 
service programs; the ever increasing list of 
distinguished alumni—all those evidence the 


olic Colleges and Universities of the State at Ren of his goa). im 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence H. Bracken, 
pastor of St. Brigid’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, an alumnus of St. John’s and a 
close personal friend of Father Flynn, deliv- 
ered the evening’s principal address. Mon- 
signor Bracken cited the fact that in his 
graduating class of 1908 there were 10 mem- 
bers. Today St. John’s is a university num- 
bering more than 10,000 students. 

He compared the qualities of Father Flynn 
to those of St. Vincent de Paul: 

“It was a Characteristic of St. Vincent de 
Paul that he was never impulsive, never im- 
petuous. There was, however, an insistency 
and a rapidity in everything he undertook. 
Once an operation was begun, he brooked no 
resistance, opposition or hesitation. Quick- 
ly, relentlessly, with every determination, it 
was developed and crystallized into a pattern. 

“But before this there were months and 
even years of thorough investigation, min- 
ute planning, constant review, all unseen 
before the final decision. And that decision 
never came until the hours were spent with 
our Blessed Lord in the silence of the chapel. 

“And thus a work was done which has stood 


career of Father Flynn at St. John’s is „ frm for centuries. This is also the spirit of 


the record of the testimonial given in his 
honor by the faculty and staff of the 
university, an account of which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Tablet on August 5, 1961, 
to which I direct the attention of my 
colleagues: 
FacuLTy Honors 

PRESIDES AS ST. JOHN’S 

SERVICE 

Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., who is 
leaving St. John’s University after 14 years as 
president, was honored by over 350 members 
of the faculty and staff at a testimonial din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel July 27. 

Presiding at the event was Most Rev. 
Bryan J. McEntegart, bishop of Brooklyn 
and chancellor of the university. Most Rev. 
John A. Boardman, auxiliary bishop of 
Brooklyn and an alumnus of St. John’s, was 
also present. 

BISHOP M’ENTEGART’S TALK 


In his address Bishop McEntegart referred 
to “the miracle of Hillcrest” and said Father 
Flynn was “the man who has presided over 
that miracle.” Describing Father Flynn as 
the father of a great family His Excellency 
commended him for his ability and accom- 
plishments. The text of the bishop’s ad- 
dress appears below. 

The dais list also included Very Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Burke, C.M., the new president of 
the university, and Rev. William B. Church, 
Cornwall Heights, Pa., and brother to the 
guest of honor. 

Serving as toastmaster was Dr. Charles W. 


FATHER FLYNN—BISHOP 
PRESIDENT ENDS 


Lacaillade, professor of biology, who was re- 


cently named the outstanding teacher at the 
university. 
ATTAINMENT OF HIS GOAL 

The testimonial citation, which was read 
by Dr. Blaise J. Opulente, assistant to the 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, stated: 
cent, he (Father Flynn) also carried in his 
head two mental maps: one manifestly ad- 
ministrative; the other—the constant con- 
cern of his heart—to make St. John’s the 
outstanding Catholic university in America.” 
All the participants hailed Father Flynn 
for the many, varied and important intel- 
lectual and educational developments which 
he has championed during the past 14 years. 
The citation further stated: “the vast intel- 
lectual growth of the university, the in- 
auguration of several scholarly institutes, 


“Like his beloved St. Vin- - 


Father Flynn. The future needs, trends 
and goals of education were deeply and 
broadly viewed and investigated. The part 
that could be played by a greater St. John’s 
was carefully sounded and just as carefully 
elected. The buildings as they appeared 
were not the fulfillment of a dream, but 
rather the realization of a thoroughly grasp- 
ed reality; and once begun, they have never 
ceased to grow. In this, we have a new St. 
Vincent de Paul in our midst.” 


PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


Stressed throughout the evening’s pro- 
gram was the fact that along with the physi- 
cal expansion of the university. Father 
Flynn’s presidency has been marked by an 
ever-increasing and far-reaching intellectual 
growth. Today some 58 research projects in 
the areas of biology, chemistry, physics and 
pharmacy are being conducted in St. John's 
Science-Pharmacy Hall at the Jamaica cam- 
pus. 
The programs of the colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences have been coordinated and 
integrated; the college of business admin- 
istration has added a graduate division; the 
school of education has introduced many 
worthwhile programs including the “learn- 
ing for leadership program”; and the grad- 
uate school of arts and sciences has ex- 
panded its operations to include the phil- 
osophy of science institute, the Asian studies 
institute and the freedom institute—all 
these under the inspiration of Father Flynn. 

St. John’s has increased both the quantity 
and quality of faculty, introduced a number 
of new courses and published many schol- 
arly tracts. Father Flynn received an award 
from the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, for St. John’s, for the scholarly 
volume, “Concept of Freedom’’ published by 
St. John’s faculty members a few years ago. 

Father Flynn was presented with a hand- 
somely bound pictorial history of his 14 
years as president at St. John’s; two oil 
paintings, one of St. Vincent de Paul and 
a second of the St. John’s coat of arms, a 
silver medallion with a replica of the late 
Pope Pius XII, a purse and other mementos. 

“Those who have lived with the sons of 
St. Vincent and those who have been edu- 
cated by them know better than to say good- 
bye to any Vincentian who has been changed. 
Sooner or later they return to teach their 
classes and to renew abiding friendships and 
ties of yesterday. This is the most precious 
thought that fills our hearts, minds and 
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‘hopes tonight, Father Flynn, that you will 
soon be back with us and the sooner the 
better.“ Monsignor Bracken concluded. 


TEXT OF ADDRESS 


There is no need, my friends, for me to 
stand here tonight and tell you, the family 
of St. John’s University, what Father Flynn 
has done for St. John’s. 

You, who teach and serve there, are the 
life of the university, as the faculty is the 
life of every university, and the teacher in 
the classroom is the life of every school. 
Surely you, above all, know the miracle of 
Hillcrest, and you know the man who has 
presided over that miracle. 

From my own experience, I can tell you 
that it is no derogation from the high pro- 
fessional status of a university president to 
say that he is like the father of a great 
family. If he is a good president, he will 
have the virtues of a good father. Father 
Flynn has been a good president, a good 
father of the great family of St. John’s, 


whose loyal sons and daughters are now. 


spread all over the world, performing such 
significant and useful deeds in the service 
of God and the national welfare, and for 
the enduring good of human society. 
QUALITIES OF A GOOD FATHER 


Let us take a brief glance at the qualities 

of a good father. A good father is hard- 
working; he is provident; he has a sense of 
family tradition; he is wise; and he is de- 
voted to his family. 

1. To say Father Flynn has worked hard 
is to understate the case. For all these 14 
years—morning, noon, night—late and early, 
he has given himself. In good health and in 
poor health, he has given himself unsparing- 
ly in the great, self-sacrificing tradition of 
the Vincentian community. No effort was 
too much, no demand too great, because in 
his eyes the cause he served—the cause of 
Catholic higher education in our great urban 
community—was worth all that he could 
give it. 

2. He has been a provident father. He 
certainly has provided rich and abundant 
sustenance for his university family. Surely, 
the family’s standard of living,“ and all 
that the term might include when the fam- 
ily is a university, has risen graphically un- 
der his benevolent regime. 

But he has been provident also in the 
sense that he has looked to the future and 
provided guidance for his family. He saw 
ahead of time the development of Ameri- 
can university life, and the need for St. 
John’s to grow, if it was to play a significant 
part in the educational community. He laid 
plans for that future and made provision 
for it at a time when it was difficult to do 
so; when, perhaps, not all in the university 
could see the needs that he foresaw. 

And so, his family has grown with the 


times, and in tune with the age; and, as 


it continues to grow, as indeed it must, it 
will do so upon the foundations he has laid 
and within the vast framework he has lab- 
bored to construct. 


3. Like a good father, he has kept and. 


fostered a sense of tradition. In the larger 
sense, he has been concerned that the an- 
cient wisdom—the philosophia perennis— 
which has survived through the ages as the 
educational legacy of the Catholic Church— 
he has been concerned that this wisdom 
should be handed down in new and living 
ways at St. John’s. 

He has also shown a sharp awareness of 
another tradition that is more local and yet 
part of the history and the glory of St. 
John’s. Under his presidency, the traditional 
relationship of friendliness with the clergy 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn has been pre- 
served and fostered. 

Moreover, under his presidency, while 
broadening its services to the Peete onal, 
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legal, educational, and industrial community, 
St. John’s has continued its service to that 
vast segment of its loyal alumni, the re- 
ligious—Sisters, Brothers, and priests—who 
teach in the great elementary and secondary 
school systems of our diocese. 

And, when new and expanded programs 
have created problems for the religious com- 
munities, with their old, and sometimes in- 
flexible, practices, Father Flynn has been 
aware of these problems and has worked 
them out to the best advantage 8 both the 
religious and the university. 

4. Like a wise father, Father ‘Flynn has 
provided the best for his children. He has 
been vitally concerned with the quality of 
education at St. John’s. Theology and 
philosophy have been given their rightful 
prominence in the intellectual life of the 
university, and Father Flynn has searched 
far and wide to bring to St. John’s the finest 
possible staff. 

5. Finally, and above all, Father Flynn 
has been devoted to his university family. 
With unswerving purpose, wholehearted and 
religious dedication and single-minded in- 
terest, Father Flynn has made St. John’s 
and its welfare his supreme concern and sole 
preoccupation for all these years. 

WILL BE REMEMBERED 

As we pray tonight that God will reward 
him for such generous service, and 
strengthen and bless him for the new tasks 
to which he is now called, we can assure him 


that his contribution to St. John’s and to 


Catholic higher education has been very 


great, and that it will endure for generations 


to come. 


On July 29, 1961, the Brooklyn Tablet 
took note of the great record of Father 
Flynn and also congratulated the new 
president of St. John’s, the Very Rev- 
erend Edward J. Burke, C.M., on his ap- 


pointment as the 13th president. I en- 


close a copy of that editorial and am 


delighted for this opportunity to pay 


homage justly due to Father Flynn and 
promise my sincere devotion to the con- 
tinuing cause of St. John’s under the 
administration of Father Burke: 

Two PRESIDENTS or St. JOHN’sS 


We wish to congratulate Very Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Burke, C.M., on his appointment as 
the 13th president in the 91-year history of 
St. John’s University and to offer him our 
most sincere best wishes for success during 
the years of his adminitration. 

With the announcement of Father Burke’s 
appointment came the accompanying state- 
ment that Father John Flynn, St. John’s 
president for the past 14 years, will now 
assume duties at St. Joseph's College, 
Princeton, N.J. He will be missed not only 
by St. John’s but by the entire diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

The growth of St. John’s University and 
the career of Father Flynn have become 80 
interwoven that you cannot consider one 
without the other. Father Flynn brought 
with him to his manifold duties as president 


of an expanding university a background as 


a scholar and a philosopher as well as a 
teacher and an administrator. The vigor 
with which he attacked the problems of 


postwar education in 1947 became dwarfed 


by the continuing zeal with which he at- 
tacked the problems of erecting a great cam- 
pus as a monument to St. Vincent de Paul 
and to all of St. Vincent’s dedicated follow- 
ers who have labored so long and so indus- 
triously in the service of St. Vincent, St. 
John’s and the diocese of Brooklyn. 

Father Flynn has exemplified the wisdom 
of the philosopher, the dedication of the 
scholar and the practical devotion to duty 
of the experienced teacher to make earlier 
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daydreams for St. John’s become realities. 
Today, physical expansion at the Jamaica 


campus, increased student enrollment, vast 


intellectual growth, and continuing educa- 
tional service to the community give ample 
evidence of the important role which St. 
John's now plays in educating the youth of 
our diocese. This role will become even 
more important with the increased flow ort 
Catholic high school graduates from our 
new schools. 


The role of dedicated men such as Father 5 


Flynn has become even more important to- 
day when the value of Catholic education 18 
assailed on every side and a fight for its 
very existence is underway. Father Flynn 
has become a State and National spokesman 
for Catholic education and his opinions on 
current events are constantly sought by pub- 
lic and private educators alike. He has been 
active in the National Catholic. Education 
Association and as a member of the Council 
on Higher Education of the New York State 
Department of Education has served as a 
watchful guardian of the rights of Catholic 
education. 

Being president of a great university is a 
difficult job. Father Flynn has set a high 
standard of leadership as he passes the bur- 


dens of his office on to Father Burke. We 


salute them both. 


Findings of Fact and Conclusions of Law 
in the VA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLI * . TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Public Law 87-97 provides, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shall make findings of fact and 
conclusions of law when the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals renders a decision in 
each individual veteran’s claim. This 
law flows from the long-time dissatisfac- 
tion which the committee has had with 
both the quality and technical sufficiency 
of decisions of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. 

Recently the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs requested the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to have summaries of indi- 


vidual cases prepared in 100 cases—10 


cases in 10 different regional offices. 
Following receipt of these individual 
summaries, 10 of the 100 cases were sub- 
mitted to law students in law schools lo- — 
cated throughout the country—Universi- 
ties of Michigan, Florida, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Harvard, Yale, and Georgetown. | 
These students had no training in this 
field of law and they were simply fur- 
nished the summaries and a copy of 
title 38, United States Code, containing 
the text of veterans’ law. 

The committee has found the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law prepared 
by the various law students very helpful 
and in rather sharp contrast to the de- 
cisions of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
Under unanimous consent, I include as 
part of my remarks one individual case 
printed in three separate columns to in- 
dicate the subject matter involved. : 
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September 13 


STATEMENT OF FacTS PREPARED BY THE ReE- DeEcISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND FINDINGS OF FACT AND CoNCLUSIONS or Law 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 

BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 
SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 

| Issues 

1. Restoration service connection for 
otosclerosis. 
| Military medical record 

August 7, 1942: Induction examination: 
Hearing less than the minimal requirements 
for class IA. Hearing right ear 5/20; left 
ear 10/20—placed on limited duty. 

January 13, 1943: Defective hearing, bi- 
lateral, cause undetermined. AD 5/20; AS 
6/20 EPTI. 

August 25, 1943: Separation examina- 
tion—veteran stated his bilateral nerve deaf- 
ness was EPTI. Hearing examination right 
ear 1/20; left ear 1/20. 

August 27, 1943: Veteran separated be- 
cause he did not meet the minimal standards 
for induction. 


Veterans’ Administration medical record 
October 23, 1943: Service medical records 
received. 


June 12, 1944: VA examination: 
right ear 0 feet, left 2 feet. Chronic 


September 4, 1945: VA examination: Audi- 


tory canals negative; tympani dull, not re- 


— 


deafness 0/20 both ears. 


tracted. Bilateral conductive deafness. 
March 17, 1947: VA examination: Deafness, 
Hearing AD 0/20, 458 
March 15, 1948: VA examination: Bi- 
lateral deafness AD 0/20, AS 1/20. 
April 9, 1948: VA examination: Bilateral 
June 21, 1949: NP VA examination: Anx- 
lety reaction chronic, manifested by tension 
and worry over hearing loss with accentua- 
tion of his sensory deficit at time of stress. 
This examination was conducted at the re- 
quest of veteran’s service representative. 
July 13, 1949: VA examination: Tympani 
scarred, retracted. AD 0/20, 
AS 2/20. 


February 3, 1953, to March 6, 1953: Boston 
VA Hospital report: Hospitalized for duo- 
denal ulcer. It was also noted that the vet- 
eran had “Almost total deafness.” 

July 23, 1954: VA examination: Audiogram 


‘average pure tone decibel loss bone conduc- 


tion right 52, left 52. 
Adjudication actions 

October 26, 1943: Compensation claim 
filed for “aggravation of condition of ears.” 

July 4, 1944: Compensation claim consid- 
ered. Veteran granted wartime service con- 
nection 50 percent for chronic otosclerosis, 
hearing right 0 feet, left 2 feet. 

April 24, 1947: Claim reviewed on basis 
of VA examination of March 17, 1947, which 
showed corrected hearing with hearing aid. 
Evaluation for otosclerosis, chronic deafness, 
reduced from 50 percent to 40 percent. 

January 25, 1950: The Central Disability 
Board, Washington, D.C., corrected the type 
of service connection for bilateral ear dis- 
ability from service incurrence to aggrava- 
tion by service on the basis of decrease in 
hearing between induction and sparation 
from service. Service connection also 
granted 0 percent for chronic anxiety re- 
action, as due to and proximately the result 
of service-connected deafness, (Degree of 
disability at induction noted as 10 percent.) 

August 23, 1954: Review of compensation 
claim on basis of VA examination of July 23, 
1954, increased evaluation from 40 percent 
to 50 percent for deafness; 0 percent for 
anxiety reaction was continued. 

July 30, 1958: Reviewed under Deputy 
Administrator’s Letter of December 14, 1954 
(nationally authorized review). Found that 
service records showed right hearing 5/20 
and left 10/20 and no intervening injury 
or disease and no treatment in service. It 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Dan OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
| May 8, 1961. 
Appellant represented by: Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 
The issue 


The appeal was timely filed, and is properly 
before the Board, from the rating action of 
the regional office at Boston, Mass., which 
severed service connection for defective hear- 
ing with anxiety reaction. It is contended 
that defective hearing was aggravated during 


service, and that service connection for the 


psychiatric disorder should also be main- 
tained as a secondary disability. 
The evidence 


(The veteran) served from August 1942 to 
August 1943. At induction he was accepted 
for limited duty because of defective hearing 
which was reported to be 5/20, right, and 
10/20, left. The veteran was hospitalized 
because of a cold in January 1943 and hear- 
ing was 0.5/20, right, and 6/20, left. On 
examination for discharge from service 
hearing was 1/20 in each ear. Anxiety re- 
action was not demonstrated in service. 

A claim for compensation was submitted 
in October 1943. When examined in June 
1944 hearing was 0 feet, right, and 2 feet, 
left; the diagnosis was otosclerosis. Other 
postservice examination and hospital reports 
are of record and diagnoses include conduc- 
tive-type deafness, mixed-type deafness, 
tinnitus and nonsuppurative otitis media. 
In June 1949 (the veteran) stated that he 
was particularly worried over a possible re- 
duction in force; he described his psychiatric 
symptoms as restlessness, palpitation, a feel- 
ing of constriction in the chest and abdomen 
and pain in the skeletal musculature. He 
had always felt conspicuous, foolish, and 
inadequate. Anxiety reaction, manifested 
by tension and worry over hearing loss, was 
diagnosed. In December 1955, air conduc- 
tion loss was 72 decibels, right, and 63 de- 
cibels, left; bone conduction loss was 45 
decibels, in each ear. 

Service connection was granted for defec- 
tive hearing with anxiety reaction, but on 
later review such action was held to be 


clearly and unmistakably erroneous and 


service connection was discontinued. 
The law and regulations 
Service connection is warranted for dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of 


duty during active service (38 U.S.C. 310). 


38 U.S.C. 353 provides that a preexisting 
disability will be considered to have been 
aggravated if there was an increase in dis- 
ability during service, unless the increase was 
due to natural progress. 

38 CFR 3.310 provides that sérvice con- 
nection may be granted for disability which 


is proximately due to or directly the result 


of a service-connected disability. 

38 CFR 3.105 provides that service con- 
nection, once granted, y not be severed 
except on the basis clear and unmis- 
takable error, 

Disscussion and evaluation 

Defective hearing was noted at induction, 
but the service record shows progressive loss 
of hearing commencing in January 1943. 
Otosclerosis was diagnosed subsequent to 
service; however, the clinical findings also 
reveal a definite nerve-type deafness, which 
may not be said to be due solely to otosclero- 
sis. The worry over loss of hearing was 
only one symptom upon which the diagnosis 
of anxiety reaction was made, and the anx- 
lety would have been present even though 
the hearing had been normal. 


Findings of fact 


1. Defective hearing existed prior to serv- 
ice. 


PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 
Issue 
Restoration of service connection for 
otosclerosis, defective hearing, and — 
reaction. 


Findings of fact 
(1) Claimant veteran was inducted August 
7, 1942, placed on limited duty, and sep- 
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STATEMENT OF Facts PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND ‘TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 


was proposed that the grant of service con- 
nection for deafness was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous and therefore should be 
severed. 

August 7, 1958: Case referred to the Direc- 
tor of Compensation and Pension, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

March 2, 1959: Director of Compensation 
and Pension remanded the case to obtain 
record of claimed treatment in service at the 
Station Hospital, Fort Banks, and the Boston 
Dispensary. It was pointed out that the 
proposed severance of service connection did 
not include anxiety reaction. On receipt of 
the above mentioned records, the case was to 
be reviewed locally and resubmitted to the 

Director, if in order. 
March 24, 1959: Additional service records 
requested. 


April 6, 1959: Additional service records 


received showing treatment January 13, 1943, 
to January 18, 1943, for nasopharyngitis, 
catarrhal, acute, bilateral. Defective hear- 
ing, bilateral, AD 0.5/20, AS 6 EPTI. 
Because no change in the ear condition was 
noted, it was again proposed to sever service 
connection. It was further proposed to 
sever service connection for the anxiety re- 
action. 

May 11, 1959: Case again submitted to the 
Director of Compensation and Pension. 

May 29, 1959: The Director administra- 
tively reviewed the case and concurred in 
the severance of service connection for de- 
fective hearing bilateral, also diagnosed as 
otosclerosis; and anxiety reaction. 

September 16, 1959: Claim reviewed and 
the severance of service connection for oto- 
sclerosis and anxiety reaction was effected 
on the ground that the grant of such serv- 
ice connection had been clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous. 

September 21, 1960: The veteran, through 
his representative, the DAV, filed an appeal 
from the decision of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration severing service connection for his 
deafness and anxiety reaction. The issue: 
restoration of service connection for oto- 
sclerosis, defective hearing, and the anxiety 
reaction, directly due to and secondary to 
the otosclerosis. 

Decision of regional office after review of 
appeal and evidence 

Evidence of record does not warrant 
restoration of service for otosclerosis, de- 
- fective hearing, and the anxiety reaction, 
directly due to and secondary to the oto- 
sclerosis. 

“ Approved as correct by service representa- 
ve. : 
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Decrston, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ 


2. There was an increase in defective 
hearing during service which was not clearly 
and unmistakably, as distinguished from 
difference of opinion, due to natural prog- 


ress. ; 
3. Anxiety reaction clearly and unmistak- 
ably was not demonstrated during service. 


4. Anxiety reaction cleaMy and unmis- 


takably was not due to defective hearing. 


Conclusions of law 


1. Service connection for defective hear- 
ing was not clearly and unmistakably 
erroneous, within the meaning of 38 CF 
3.105, and should be restored. 


2. Service connection for anxiety reaction 


was clearly and unmistakably erroneous 
within the meaning of 38 CFR 3.105 and may 
not be restored. 

Decision 


The appeal is allowed to the extent indi- 
cated herein. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 


arated on August 27, 1943, for failure to 
meet mininfal standards for induction. 

(2) Veteran suffered from bilateral de- 
fective hearing EPTI; the degree of this dis- 
ability at induction was later noted as 10 
percent by the Central Disability Board. 

(3) Veteran’s deafness increased. between 
the time of induction and time of separa- 
tion; his deafness increased further after 
separation. 

(4) Veteran’s condition was diagnosed as 
chronic deafness, resulting from otosclerosis, 
on several occasions: June 12, 1944; March 
17, 1947. | 

(5) Veteran was granted wartime service 
connected disability of 50 percent for chronic 
otosclerosis on July 4, 1944; this grant was 
later reduced from 50 to 40 percent in 1947 
after hearing aid showed corrected hearing, 
and in 1950 the type of service, connection 
was corrected from service incurrence to ag- 
gravation by service. 


(6) Veteran also suffered from chronic 
anxiety, due loss of hearing; this condition 
was first reflected in a VA examination on 
June 21, 1950. 

(7) Service connection was severed Sep- 
tember 16, 1959, on the ground that the 
grant of such service connection had been 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous. The 
error was not specified. ; 

(8) The record reflects no specific finding 
that the increase in disability either during 
or after service was due to the natural prog- 
ress of chronic otosclerosis. 

Conclusions of law 

(1) Veteran’s claim is governed by the 
provisions for wartime disability compensa- 
tion (38 U.S.C. 101(8), 310). 7 

(2) Veteran is presumed to have been in 
sound condition at the time of his induc- 
tion except for defects, infirmities, or dis- 
orders noted at the time of his induction 
examination (38 U.S.C. 311). Partial deaf- 
ness, noted at the time of the induction 
examination, must be presumed to have 
been aggravated by active service in the ab- 
sence of a specific finding that the subse- 
quent increase in disability was due to the 
natural progress of the disease (38 U.S.C. 
353). 

(3) Under the regulations issued by the 
Administrator, authority to sever service 
connection, upon the basis of clear and un- 
mistakable error, is vested in regional offices. 
The burden of proof of the propriety of such 
severance is upon the Government (38 CFR 
3.9(d)). 

(4) There appears to have been no change 


in diagnosis, so as to require certification of 


error in the prior diagnosis (38 CFR 3.9(d)). 
It is not suggested that the presumption of 
service connection arising on the facts from 
the foregoing statute and regulation is not 
rebuttable, although any reasonable doubt 
which arises regarding service connection 
will be resolved in favor of the veteran (38 
CFR 3.63(a)). But certainly the mere con- 
clusion that a grant of service connection 
was “clearly and unmistakably erroneous“ 
is not sufficient to overcome the statutory 
presumption in the absence of any specifi- 
cation of the nature of that error. In the 
words of the Administrator’s own regula- 
tion, claims founded upon these statutory 
presumptions can be “denied only on the 
basis of evidence which clearly and unmis- 
takably demonstrates that the disease did 
not originate in service, or, if increased in 
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. STATEMENT OF FACTS PREPARED BY THE RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
Boa or VETERANS’ APPEALS 

SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
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‘FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF FACT AND 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


September 13 


PREPARED BY LAW STUDENT FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 
service, was not aggravated thereby” 
CFR 3.63(d)). 

(5) Since the claimant veteran’s condi- 
tion existed prior to service, but increased 
in severity during service, service connec- 
tion must be presumed and stands unre- 
butted on this record. It follows that serv- 
ice connection should be restored. Since a 
finding was made, which also stands unre- 
butted, that the veteran’s chronic anxiety 
reaction to increasing deafness was related 
to the service-connected aggravation of his 
condition, service connection should also 
be restored for the chronic anxiety reaction 
(38 CFR 3.101). 
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“Improving the Urban Environment”— 
Address by Senator Williams of New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no mem- 
ber of this body has contributed more to 
legislative progress on urban matters 
than the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILIAuMs J. He is the author 
of two outstanding legislative break 
throughs written into this year’s hous- 
ing bill—one launching a new program 
of aid to mass transportation, the other 
a new program of assistance to local 
communities in the preservation of open 
space 


At the recent conference of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association in Seattle, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Wu. 
L1aMs] delivered an address which is a 
cogent and penetrating analysis of some 
of the current dilemmas facing urban 
America. I ask unahimous consent that 
the text of this address be printed in 
the Appendix to the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

IMPROVING THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 
(Address by Senator Harrison A. Williams, 

Democrat, of New Jersey, to the annual 

conference of the American Municipal 

compe tion, Seattle, Wash., August 28, 

1961) 

I regard my task today as rather formida- 
ble, as a layman charged with the task of 
telling this assemblage of the Nation’s fore- 
most body of expert practitioners how to 
improve the urban environment. 

But if I may, Td like to plunge ahead and 
say that if there is one characteristic that 
stands out about our cities and towns it is 
our general complacency toward them. 

I think we would agree that most of our 
cities do not fulfill our conception of our 
own private Brazilia. In fact, when you get 
right down to it, they leave much to be de- 
sired. Slums, traffic congestion, city crime, 
minority group ghettos, suburban sprawl, 
polluted air, roadside slum towns, neon 
nightmares—most of our cities are scarred 
with them. 

Yet so few people ever seem to complain 
about the ever-present eyesores in the urban 


environment. As a nation of mostly urban 
people, we seem to have become almost in- 
sensate to the staggering ugliness and 
squalor surrounding us. 

A commentary on our times can be seen 
in the scholarly books that are being written, 
jam-packed with statistics on urban living, 
that project the statistics into future and 
usually disturbing trends. But notice how 
often you see a statement in the preface of 
the book that says: “The conclusions or pro- 
jections made in the succeeding chapters 
are based on the assumption that no signifi- 
cant public policy changes will occur from 
those public policies of the present.“ 

At the other end of the scale from the 
disinterested chronicles of our urban perdi- 
tion are the urbane critics. 

For example, Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
when asked to come to Pittsburgh and 100k 
at its problems, is said to have replied to the 
city fathers: “Gentlemen, there is only one 
solution. Abandon it.” 

I think, however, that we wouldn’t be 
here today if we didn’t have hope for the 
urban future of America. Certainly the task 
presents the greatest challenge that any of 
us could ask for. I think that in a very 
real sense the mayors and Officials charged 
with the development of our urban and 
metropolitan areas are on the frontlines of 
the cold war battlefield. 

When you stop to think that the metro- 
politan areas account for 75 percent of the 
Nation’s economic productivity, it becomes 
apparent that the decisions affecting the 
growth of development of these areas have 
a major impact on our ability to meet the 
grave international challenges of the sixties. 

I would like to talk today about several 
important but more or less random prob- 
lem areas that loom large in our efforts to 
improve the urban environment. 


HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL 


The first is housing and urban renewal. 
A decade ago we made a national commit- 
ment to eliminate our slums, to replace them 
with new housing and a better environ- 
ment. It was a great and inspiring idea, 
and after a slow start, we are now ready for 
full-scale action, with the new authorization 
of the Housing Act and with a new and 
determined administration. 

For this reason, I think it is appropriate 
for us to stop a moment to review our past 
accomplishments. We have produced a great 
deal that has had good and lasting value, but 
at the same time, we have all seen mammoth 
public housing projects that look more like 
penal institutions than homes for people. 
We have seen months and years of enormous 
effort result in a vapid, almost sterile civic 
centers and urban renewal projects. 

I think the moral we can draw from our 
past experience is that money isn’t every- 


Now that we have $2 billion to work 
with, thanks to the Housing Act, I think 


it is of greatest importance to redouble 
and reemphasize our concern for the 
esthetic and human values involved in any 
program to rebuild our cities. 

For a long time I think it is fair to say 
that we scarcely even recognized that there 
even was a problem in reconciling the old 
and the new. But the storms of protest 
over the destruction of treasured buildings 
that had a flavor of charm or history have 
made us more conscious of this problem. 

Perhaps some of you saw the dramatic 
photograph not too long ago of the group 
of Greenwich Villagers who painted the 
white crosses of demolition in their eye- 
glasses. It was a haunting sight. 

Fortunately, under the able new leader- 
ship of Dr. Weaver and as a result of the 
1961 Housing Act, I think we will begin to 
see a much more vigorous exploration of the 
potentialities of rehabilitation and restora- 
tion. The dividends—both financial and 
esthetic—can be considerable, as you can 
see from a walk in Georgetown, in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

However, there is no getting around the in- 
herent conflicts involved in reconciling the 
old and the new. In some cases, good sound 
buildings may have to give way for the sake 
of the overall design of the urban renewal 
project. 

As Dr. Weaver said in a speech not too 
long ago in New York, “Where there is an 


occasional sound structure in a sea of hope- 


less ones, it is not feasible—or in my opinion 
desirable—to destroy a redevelopment plan 
by an inflexible application of sound 
principle.” 

And then there is the problem that arises 
when we do try to preserve and restore exist- 
ing structures in an urban renewal project. 

This is the design problem of making the 
new harmonize with the old. Sometimes 
the contrasts of old and new are quite ef- 
fective. Other times they strike a jarring 
and discordant note. 

The other day I saw a photograph of a 
new high-rise apartment that was developed 
privately on Beacon Street in Boston. While 
I haven’t seen it in person, the picture 
struck me as one of the best reconciliations 
of old and new that I have seen in some 
time. The staid four-story townhouses on 
the street feature prominent bay windows, 
and the apartment building, rising next to 
them on the street carried out this bay 
window effect by constructing the front walls 
and windows of each apartment on prow- 
shaped angles, thereby giving a bay window 
motif to the whole face of the apartment 
building. 

Philadelphia has also been giving great 


attention to the design problem of blending 


old and new. Its Washington Square East 
renewal project, which includes the very 
historic area of Society Hill, put five devel- 
opers into competition not only on the in- 
herent merit of the architectural designs, 


but also on the extent to which they fit 
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into and enhance the surrounding environ- 
ment. The competition was taken so seri- 
ously that the five developers spent some 
$260,000 on their own on the site and archi- 
tectural plans. 

Similar kinds of problems can be seen in 
the area of public housing. 

I was struck, for example, by the renewal 
program for southwest Washington. In one 
of the blocks that has been completed, there 
is a high-rise apartment separated by a 
mall from a series of rather high-priced 
townhouses, painted in various pastel col- 
ors. Directly across the street from these 
townhouses is a similar series of attached 
public housing units, with a uniform and 
rather drab brick facade. And of course 
wire fences around each small backyard. 

What pains me about this above-average- 
looking public housing project is that for 
only slightly more money, the appearance 
of this project could have been made every 
bit as attractive—and as much of an asset 
to the whole area—as the luxury town- 
houses right across the street. 

I have been disturbed by the legislative 
restrictions written into the public housing 
law requiring maximum economy-type con- 
struction. In other words, keep the hous- 
ing bone bare, no matter how much of a 
community eyesore is produced. 

Added to this are regulations that have 
accumulated like barnacles over the years. 


They are enough to sap the initiative and. 


imaginative energy of the most dedicated 
housing Official. I knew that the new Pub- 
lic Housing Commissioner, Mrs. McGuire, is 
determined to breathe new life and imagi- 
nation into this program, and I am confi- 
dent that we are going to see wholehearted 
encouragement of better public housing 
from now on. 

The Housing Act also provides $5 million 
for demonstrations in low-income housing, 
which could be of great help in putting a 
better face on a very important program. 

Not too long ago the New York Times car- 
ried a front page article reporting on a rec- 
ommendation made by Elizabeth Wood of 
Chicago that we start building English-style 
pubs in our public housing projects, the 
way they do in England and ven Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Of course I can hear someone asking 
whether the tenants of public housing in 
this country would care for darts and warm 
beer. But the principle behind this pro- 
posal is an important one—to provide a 
convivial meeting place where people can 
gather to enjoy themselves, rather than feed 
in isolation on their miseries or frustra- 
tions. 

Obviously this is but one of many possi- 
bilities of dealing with the social as well as 
the physical, aspects of public housing. 


OPEN SPACE 


Closely related to housing and urban re- 
newal is the problem of open space, both in 
the cities and at the suburban fringe. 

As a part of the Housing Act, Congress 
passed the major provisions of the open 
space bill I had introduced earlier this year, 
providing up to 30 percent in grants to State 
and local governments for the acquisition 
and preservation of open space. We now 
have a program of $50 million for this pur- 

I think it goes without saying that we 
need much more open space in our cities, 
and we need open space of all kinds—parks, 
playgrounds, recreation areas, intimate is- 
lands of green, stately malls, shop-lined 
plazas, wooded pathways, and cloisters—to 
— the multitude of human needs in a 
city. 

I recognize that providing open space in 
cities means a loss of tax ratables. But I 
am convinced that open space in our cities 
can be not only esthetically rewarding, but 
good business too. 
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For one thing, if well placed, open space 
can materially enhance adjacent property 
values, and curb the spread of deterioration 
and decay. As my good friend from East 
Orange, Mayor Kelly, is fond of saying: 
“When the amenities go, blight moves in.” 

Business and community leaders are also 
beginning to realize that commercial at- 
tractions alone will not lure many subur- 
ban housewives, if they must continue to 
endure the slings and arrows of outrageous 
annoyance in the downtown areas. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. has done it, San Francisco has 
done it, and I earnestly hope more and 
more cities will begin to explore the possi- 
bility of converting some of their tension- 
filled thoroughfares into tree-lined malls 
for exclusive pedestrian use. 

Open space at the fringe is equally im- 
portant, for the onrush of urbanism is gob- 
bling up more than a million acres a year. 
Thus each year we push nature’s horizon 
farther and farther away from more and 
more people. 

Some people seem to think that this is 
mostly a problem for the heavily populated 
eastern seaboard—that megalopolis of 31 
million people stretching from New Hamp- 
shire to Newport News. 

Indeed it is a problem for us in the East. 
But there is a real opportunity for the many 
smaller rapidly growing urban areas all over 
the country to acquire open space out be- 
yond the fringe at reasonable cost so that 
when the growth and development and ex- 
pansion does come, the open space will be 
there as an integral part of the total com- 
munity. 

And we need the open space for a variety 
of reasons—for recreation needs that can- 
not be met by the backyard or a weekend 
drive to the country. We need it to prevent 
the spread of gray areas, to enhance adja- 
cent property values, to provide relief from 
the monotony of continuous suburban de- 
velopment, to serve as buffers to keep com- 
munities from merging into an indistin- 
guishable blob, to protect stream valleys, 
forest preserves, flood plains, and prime 
agricultural land. 

We influence land use patterns when we 
preserve land for open space; we influence 
it when we decide to subdivide the land for 
residential development. 

One problem that I don’t think has re- 
ceived sufficient attention is the nearly total 
commitment of nearly all our suburban com- 
munities to uniformly low-density residen- 
tial development. 

We seem to have given very little thought 
to the fact that low-density sprawl means 
greater costs for more schools, more roads, 
more public facilities of almost every kind, 
and less open space. Then, of course, there 
will be the repair bills to pay when all these 
relatively new facilities begin to wear out. 

A very revealing illustration of the com- 
parative costs of different types of land use 
can be seen in the proposal of a developer 
to cluster some 250 homes on 6 percent of 
the 516-acre Whitney estate in Old West- 
bury, Long Island. The land was zoned 2- 
acre, which means with conventional de- 
velopment the entire tract would have been 
taken up by the 250 houses, and the land 
development costs, for earthwork, street pav- 
ing, drainage, sewers, utilities, landscaping 
and so forth, would have been $2.7 million. 
By clustering the homes on only a small part 
of the tract in a series of two- or three- 
family town houses, each with a private 
patio, the land development costs for the 
same facilities would have been $1.1 mil- 
lion—a saving of $1.6 million. And 94 per- 


cent of the very lovely land would have re- 
mained in its natural state—to the benefit 
of the residents and to the benefit of the 
town which would have gained from the en- 
hanced value of the adjacent property 

I am sorry to report that this 
did not gain the approval of the town fathers, 
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but I think it illustrates the important eco- 
nomic implications that lie behind the zon- 
ing ordinance. 

I am sure all of you have experienced 
occasions where prime industrial land 
needed for the future development of your 
area has been nibbled away by residential 
development because funds weren’t available 
for acquisition on the land. Then there is 
the problem of acquiring land for highways, 
which could be done in advance at tre- 
mendously less cost, but usually isn’t be- 
cause of lack of funds or statutory authority. 

Edward Higbee, in his informative book, 
“The Squeeze,” described the costs involved 
in building a highway through a small com- 
munity out on Long Island. Just before the 
suburban development was built in the early 
1950’s, he writes, the land “might have cost 
between $2,000 and $4,000 per acre, Once 
it had been covred with split-levels, the con- 
demnation charges had risen to perhaps $50,- 
000 per acre—and it takes 60 acres per mile 
to build a modern expressway. To cut a 10- 
mile swath through settled communities, in 
order to make roads leading to other newer 
communities beyond, can cost as much as 
$30 million.“ 

At $4,000 an acre 10 years ago, the land 
for the same 10 miles of highway would have 
cost only $4 million. 

I think it is fair to say that the subject 
of urban land use is overripe for serious 
study at all levels of Government. 

It might interest you to know that I had 
the pleasure of introducing an administra- 
tion proposal, in conjunction with my open 
space bill, which would have provided loans 
for the acquisition of land for future public 
or private development. Unfortunately, this 
proposal received no serious consideration, 
largely because there were so many other 
things to talk about during the hearings on 
the housing bill. 

This proposal was directed toward the 
kinds of problems I have mentioned—the 
need for land for future industrial develop- 
ment, for future highways, schools, parks 
and so forth. I think we ought to be giving 
much more thought to this problem than we 
have been, and I hope some consideration 
will be given next year. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


Finally, I would like to touch on the prob- 
lem of urban transportation. I don’t think 
I will be saying anything to cause the rocks 
to fly, but I will say that someday we—all 


of us—have got to start coming to grips with 


that wonderful and infernal thing we call 
the automobile. | 

It is one of the great paradoxes that the 
invention that gave more people more phys- 
ical freedom than anything else in our his- 
tory is now on the verge of tying almost all 
of us into paralyzing knots at least two times 
a day. 

Probably no one has ever devised a more 
cunning device of human torture—in peace- 
time at least—than the traffic jam. 

And its economic implications are stag- 

. Each year we lose more than $5 
billion in traffic jams, through wages lost, 
lower retail sales, higher costs for moving 
freight, overly rapid depreciation of vehicles, 
and so forth. The cost of accidents is even 
greater, estimated at about $6 billion a year. 

This problem of traffic congestion in our 
larger urban and metropolitan areas mani- 
festly cannot be solved by highways alone, 
as the President noted in his housing message 
to Congress. 

But even if we were willing to take the 
tax increases in an effort to meet all our 
transportation needs with an urban highway 
program averaging some $10 million or more 
a mile, there is every possibility that the 
remedy would only succeed in killing the 


_patient—by replacing valuable tax ratable 


property with nontaxable concrete and 
asphalt, by creating huge downtown parking 
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demands which would further remove land 
for commercial and cultural purposes, and 
by slowly carving away the very activities 
that created the for access in the 


first place. 


I don’t think there is any question that 
we need limited access highways to meet 
urban transportation needs that can be met 
in no other way. 

But improvement of inherently more 
efficient and less space-consuming forms of 
modern mass tion is an absolute 
necessity if our cities are to survive the on- 
slaught of the automobile and continue as 
viable structures for human existence and 
enterprise. 

The only alternative is a massive decen- 
tralization of our metropolitan areas, which, 
if pursued, could easily cover every square 
mile of land in the country with develop- 
ments within a few hundred years, given 
our present population growth rate. 

Even the short-range future gives cause 
for concern. The urban population today 
is over 100 million, and 90 percent of our 
national population growth will occur in 
and around our urban areas. The number of 
vehicles on the road today is around 70 
million. By 1975, that number is expected 


to ͤ climb to well over 100 million. 


At the same time, we have been suffering 
a serious decline in ridership on all forms 
of mass transportation. Since 1950, the 
decline has been 38 percent. More than 300 
smaller towns have lost all forms of public 
transportation completely, despite the fact 


that half of our population is not able to 


drive: the young, the old, the infirm, and 
those too poor to Own an automobile. 
Because of these trends, there has been 
a tendency to assume that this is a dying 
and unnecessary service, not worth pre- 


But it is important to point out that most 
of this decline has occurred in off-peak hours 
and on weekends. The decline in rush hour 
use has been much smaller, and in many 
areas is showing an “upturn. 

But we have tended to overlook the fact 
that if we allow this service to go under, 
the alternative costs would be staggering. 
For example, your own organization has esti- 
mated that if the five cities of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
were to lose just their rail commuter service, 
it would cost $31 billion with 30-year, 4 
percent financing to build the highways nec- 


essary to serve a comparable number of 


people. 

The trouble is that this loss in passenger 
revenue, combined with rising operating 
costs, is making it harder and harder for 
the railroad and bus companies to stay alive, 
without taking retrenching action, which 
merely makes the service less desirable. 

Despite the almost total lack of imagina- 
tive effort in this field, there are some illus- 
trations of the potential for progress if funds 
are made available. 

Several years ago, the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, down to about 3,000 riders a day 
on its Highland branch line, was petitioning 
strenuously to eliminate all its service. The 
Boston MTA took over the 11-mile line, 
linked it up with the subway system, turned 


it into rapid transit-type service, and is now | 


pushing the figure of 30,000 riders a day, 
despite the fact that it isn’t really rapid 


service operating on an exclusive right of 


way. 

Philadelphia entered into a contract with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to provide more 
frequent service at lower fares on a line run- 
ning out to Chestnut Hill. The experiment 
proved so successful, increasing ridership by 
some 30 percent and reducing by 400 the 
number of cars coming into the downtown 
each day, that the program is being expanded 
to other lines, and now the counties are so 
interested that they plan to enter into a 


compact with the city to improve rail trans- 
portation for the region as a whole. 

Chicago can point to two significant devel- 
opments. The first being the almost un- 
precedented phenomenon of a railroad mak- 
ing money on its commuter service. Not 
much money, to be sure, but in the black. 
That railroad is the Chicago and North- 
western, under the aggressive, far-sighted 
leadership of its chairman, Ben Heineman, 
who is providing modern, clean and courte- 
ous service to the commuters. 

The second is the rapid transit system op- 
erating in the median strip of the Congress 
Street Expressway. This line is operating at 
only about 25 percent of its capacity, but it 
is already carrying more rush-hour traffic 
than the 8-lane highway, which is operating 
at full capacity. The value of this transit 
line is immeasurable, when you think of 
what would happen if the transit riders were 
forced to their cars on this already crowded 
highway. 

Many other cities are far advanced in the 
planning stages, and with the acceptance by 
the Federal Government of its proper re- 
sponsibility in this problem of national con- 
cern, and with the full efforts of our State 
and local governments, we should begin to 
get the creaking wheels turning again. 

As I stated in the beginning, I have chosen 
just some of the problem areas that concern 
me. There are many others, from water 
pollution to family relocation. 

In discussing these particular problems, I 
should stress that they are inter-related and, 
indeed, inseparable problems. It is my hope 
that the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will begin to coordinate its programs more 
effectively in the future, so that they help 
to complement one another, rather than 
conflict with each other as they sometimes 
do. Creation of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs should go a long way to- 
ward providing that coordination, and I hope 
that someday we will see all our Federal aid 
programs geared into comprehensive, area- 
wide plans for the urban and metropolitan 
areas—plans for the people, of the people, 
and by the people whose lives are being af- 
fected by them. 

If this planning and coordination is 
achieved, I think we will have a fighting 
chance of becoming the masters of our urban 
destiny, rather than the victims of it. 


The 75th 1 of Yeshiva 
University—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the 75th anniversary of Yeshiva 
University will be celebrated. This great 
institution of learning is located in the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

It is now engaged in a $30 million de- 
velopment program to meet the un- 
precedented challenge facing higher 
education. The concept of the broaden- 
ing of its educational facilities is em- 
bodied in the ideals of a Yeshiva Uni- 
versity City. On this subject, President 
Kennedy said as follows: 
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‘ 


With the past 75 years as a foundation, 


the next 75 can only be an era of outstand- 
ing achievement for the university and for 
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the Nation. The ideal of a Yeshiva Uni- 
versity City is appealing and I wish you 
every success. 


This year a $3 million five-story class- 
room and administration building will 
be opened at the university’s main cen- 
ter in Manhattan’s Washington Heights. 
It will be followed by another men’s resi- 
dence hall and gymnasium-recreation 
center. Eight of Yeshiva University’s 17 
schools and divisions are located at the 
main center, which is bounded by West 
184th and 187th Streets, Audubon 
Avenue, and Laurel Hill Terrace. Here, 
on ground hallowed by Revolutionary 
War conflict, American Jewry is mani- 
festing its belief in the Nation’s demo- 
cratic heritage by helping to expand its 
educational structure as well as to as- 


sume increased responsibilities in the 


areas of research and community serv- 
ice. The Washington Heights develop- 
ment program will cost $6 million and 
will be a major factor in enabling the 
university to accommodate the expected 
doubling of enrollment. 

A 10-year program to create an en- 
tirely new campus area, at a cost of $24 
million has been blueprinted as part of 
the Riverside-Amsterdam slum clearance 
project on Manhattan’s West Side. In 
an area flanked by West 83d and 86th 
Streets, Amsterdam Avenue and Broad- 
way, the center will house the graduate 
school of education, school of social work, 
and graduate school of science. Also 
scheduled for construction are a class- 
room building and residence hall for 
Stern College for Women and Teachers 
Institute for Women. 

Herman Wouk, 
American author, has set forth the basis 
for the educational and physical ex- 
pansion of Yeshiva University in an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
on September 10, 1961. : 

The article follows: 


Ever since the Jewish people began their 
history by crossing the Red Sea dry-shod, 


they have met their crises with acts bizarre, 


sweeping, and more or less miraculous. The 
fantastic rebirth of the state of Israel was 
their answer to the nearly mortal blow of 
the Nazi holocaust. The creation of Yeshiva 
University, and the new kind of education 
is symbolizes, was their response to a blow 
no less staggering. Though the blow was dif- 
fuse and unmarked by bloodshed, it almost 
ended Judaism. It was the delayed impact 
of the Renaissance and the age of enlighten- 
ment. 

This blow struck like thunder about 1800 
with the fall of the ghetto walls. Mewed up 
in the grim muddy stockades, the Jews had 
preserved their religion almost unchanged 
for 500 years in forms and terms of the 
middle ages. One day they were studying 
basic works which were encyclopedic and 
profound, but medievalin temper. The next 


day, so to speak, they faced Copernicus, 


Newton, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Darwin, 
and Marx. The wonder is not that Judaism 
underwent a racking intellectual convulsion. 
The wonder is that Judaism lives. 


It not only lives, it has risen to the chal- 


lenge in a way that nobody could have pre- 
dicted even 50 years ago. 

The academic achievements and the physi- 
cal scope of Yeshiva University are imposing 
enough: 17 schools, 5,000 students, ever- 
mounting honors. But the symbol of what 
the Jews have achieved in this school is the 
chief thing. A great world religion, the 


the distinguished 
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source of the Western idea of God, faced 
death under the onslaught of the naturalism 
of modern times. It seemed without re- 
sources to hang on and recover. It had no 
apologetics to keep step with the march of 
thought. It had been unaware of the in- 
tellectual changes that had thrown the Bible 
down as the source of final truth, discredited 
the posture of faith, and put all the dignity 
of intelligent opinion behind naturalistic 
reason. 

The “yeshiva” was the place where for two 
millenia the Jews had studied. It was a 
sort of divinity school, except that one 
learned all subjects under its roof. Its main 
instrument of study was the Talmud, a rec- 
ord of the great debates of seven centuries 
of sages. The Talmud debates had closed 


around the year 500. After that there were 


classical commentaries and philosophical 
works within the Talmudic frame, at their 
most daring introducing some of the 
thoughts of Aristotle and Plato. As an in- 
strument for education in the world of to- 
day, the yeshiva seemed utterly outmoded 
and eclipsed by the modern university. In- 
deed students streamed out of the yeshivas 
into universities as soon as the Jews were 
set free. 

Yeshiva University, early in the 19th cen- 
tury, took under the roof of the old ye- 
shiva, and made into required study sub- 
jects, the entire curriculum of modern West- 
ern culture; the very culture which seemed 
to prove that the yeshiva was done for, In 
so doing, its far-sighted founders crystallized 
a pattern for Jewish education which is 
rapidly becoming a new norm. 

This act would have been less daring if 
the textbooks and teachers of the Western 
curriculum had undergone a careful polic- 

to be sure that all the conflicts were 
reconciled, smoothed over, or censored. The 
founders of Yeshiva University did no such 
thing. To this day, one learns in this uni- 
versity the withering skepticism of modern 
philosophy, the unsettling concepts of phys- 
ics and biology, as one learns them at Har- 
vard or Columbia: straight, with no punches 
pulled, with no special terminology and no 
special books. At the same time one learns 
as an undergraduate (to the extent that one 
is able) the majestic Talmudic curriculum. 
The strain on the mind of the student is 
terrific. 

One would expect an institution founded 
in such a tearing tension—the essential ten- 
sion of the modern day, the tension between 
the dusty, bleak, threatening answers of the 
physical sciences and the hunger of men 
for God and for peace—one would expect 
such a school, I say, to explode from its in- 
ner contradictions. The growth of Yeshiva 
University has not been a serene affair. Its 
atmosphere is often stirred with pioneering 
conflicts. But the university has grown 
steadily and amazingly, has shown the full- 
est vigor of any educational institution ever 
created by the Jewish people, and stands 
now as one of America’s major school plants, 
and the strongest center of learning that 
world Jewry possesses. But it is not stop- 
ping there. Its new plans for expansion 
will make it such a powerful instrument of 
service to New York City and State, to the 
United States, and to the Jews of the world, 
that it will be one of the glories of Hebrew 
history. 

In many of the graduate and professional 
schools, religion is not part of the curric- 
ulum. At the great Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, for instance, students are 


admitted and faculty members appointed 


without regard to their religious background. 
The business in hand is healing, a concern 
of all human beings, not a religious pre- 
occupation. At the college, however, where 
one’s view of life takes shape, students who 
are deeply religious, or only questing for 
religion, or even very skeptical of it, en- 


counter the full 
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range of Jewish thought 
and practice, together with the liberal arts 
and sciences. 

American Jewry at the present hour is 
divided and uncertain in its theological 
views. Yet Yeshiva University has been 
created and sustained not only by com- 
mitted religious Jews, but by this whole 
powerful, active, and largely secular Jewry. 
For the instinct to survive, and to continue 
the life of the Jewish spirit, lives in the 
heart of the American Jewish community. 
Even the most skeptical see in the university 
an instrument for survival, a crucible in 
which the Judaism of the 2lst century can 
be forged. If the skeptics are right, the 
Judaism that is coming must change radical- 
ly from the faith of our fathers both in 
thought and practice. The traditionalists 
believe that this is a hasty and wrong guess; 
that the Mosaic Torah which lived through 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, and the European 
ghetto has its ground in an inspired vision 
of human nature and will endure, revi- 
talized. In any case, the true form of the 
future religion can only rise from a total 
confrontation of the old and the new. That 
confrontation is Yeshiva University. It is 
the very name of the school. 

There are people, some of them quite per- 
suasive and sure of themselves, both within 
Jewry and without it, who hold that Juda- 
ism has come to the end of the line; that 
the state of Israel is an ephemeral accident 
of modern nationalism; that the Jewish 
people have nothing more to contribute to 
mankind; that the curtain is about to fall 
on the long drama of the House of Abraham. 
To such people, Yeshiva University is a 
quixotic undertaking. : 

But the builders of the university believe 
that these pessimists misread history. Ye- 
shiva University is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the mission of the eternal people 
stands, and that the Bible, read with new 
understanding in the light of all men have 
learned in the brilliant modern era, remains 
the first source of guidance for man’s con- 
duct. The study of Scripture, and its halo 
of lore in the long literature of Judaism, is 
viewed as a discipline of the highest value. 


In the state of Israel, the House of Abra- 


ham is proving itself equal to the harsh 
stresses of modern politics. In Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, the old house has undertaken to 
master modern knowledge in the light of its 
Torah, its ancient law, and so to continue 
serving mankind as God’s witness in history. 
The school is a noble enterprise. It has 
already had remarkable success. In its 
future success may lie more hope than one 
dares put into words. 


The Role of Freedom in the American 
Achievement—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. WID NAL. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, among 


the many major industrial firms in my 
district is the American Can Co., which 
operates a plant in Washington, N. J. 

This company, of necessity, has plants 
located throughout the country in order 
to serve the needs of food processors and 
the many other industries which mer- 
chandise their products in metal con- 
tainers. As a matter of fact, the con- 
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tainer industry no longer is confined 
merely to metal containers, but its 
knowledge and techniques have also been 
applied to plastics in the form of squeeze 
tubes manufactured by their Sun Tube 
division and paper cartons of every form 
and description. 

Recently, a prominent writer, Harold 
Fleming, wrote a series of articles on the 
contribution of American business to our 
economy. He cited the achievements of 
the American Can Co. and its adapta- 
tions to our changing economic and so- 
cial scene as an example to illustrate his 
basic thesis. All of these articles were 
published in a pamphlet entitled Th 
American Achievement.” 

Mr. Fleming is a native of Salem, 
Mass. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1920 and has specialized in 
history, government and economics. At 
one time he served as an economist and 
statistician for former President Hoover 
in connection with the American Relief 
Administration in Europe, and subse- 
quently he spent a period in Russia and 
China. During the past 20 years, Mr. 
Fleming has served as a weekly commen- 
tator for the Mutual and later the NBC 
networks. He has also been a corre- 
spondent for the London Sunday Times, 
the London Financial Times, and the 
Gothenburg Handels-Tidningen, a 
Swedish newspaper. 

There are few individuals who are as 
well qualified to appraise the achieve- 
ments of an outstanding American firm 
in terms that will be understood by our 
citizens who are the principal benefici- 
aries of every industrial organization 
through their role as consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
first chapter of The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled Freedom“: 

FREEDOM 
THE MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Everybody knows the tremendous material 
advance this country has made since World 
War II. Nearly everybody knows it by hav- 
ing shared in it. The current of energy 
that flows through American work and play 
has increased fast in 15 years. 

But these postwar economic gains are only 


the latest installment of an American 


achievement that has been underway for 
more than 150 years. Since the signing of 
the US. Constitution, the American eco- 
nomic system has been growing at the same 
rate as in the last decade and a half. 

And as these economic gains have been 
adding to each other, decade after decade, 
like compound interest, the result has been 
more material progress in 170 years than in 
the previous 1,700 years. | 

When this all began, everyday life in 
American towns and cities was not much dif- 
ferent from everyday life in the towns and 
cities of the Roman empire. The similar- 
ity was even greater on the farm, where most 
people lived. Tools and methods had 
little in 2,000 years. Then, rapidly, they 
began to change. 

THE POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


With this material progress, we have 
had our political freedom—the greatest of 
nonmaterial, spiritual values. In this coun- 
try’s history, more people have been free to 
mind their own business, and have had 
fewer people to mind their business for them, 
than in almost any other place or time in 
human history. Millions of came 


here, not in search of material wealth, for 
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this country at first had little of it, but 


because this was a land of liberty and of 


opportunity. 

We Americans are inclined to take for 
granted this combination of material progress 
and of personal liberty. But the assumption 
that they go together is being challenged 
today all over the world—and even in this 
country. The contrary idea is spreading, 
helped by the Russians, that economic 
progress and political freedom cannot go to- 
gether. A new fashion of thinking says that 
nations must make a choice between the one 
or the other—progress or freedom. The idea 
is that the two are incompatible—that a 
nation cannot have both at the same time. 

The new theory goes still further. It says 
that economic progress must come first, and 
freedom later; that, in fact, it is only mate- 
rial economic progress that can lead to free- 
dom. The Russians, for instance, say that 
they will outgrow us in economics, meaning 
that after that (perhaps) they will have po- 
litical freedom. And some of the underde- 
veloped countries say that they are too poor 
to enjoy freedom of enterprise (or in some 
cases even freedom of speech). 

This is diametrically opposite to American 

and history. 

The United States started as an under- 
developed country. It had no net capital. 
It was heavily in debt and operating on 
borrowed money. It had no railroads, no 
factories, no steel mills, nor any other kind 
of sizable capital accumulation. 

In fact it had only one real asset of any 
importance. And this was not an economic 
asset at all, but a political one. Many other 
countries were far ahead of us in the major 
economic assets of the day—ships, roads, 
machinery, skilled labor, coal, iron, gold and 
silver. This country’s almost unique asset 
was the idea of a meticulously limited gov- 
ernment. It was written into the Consti- 
tution. It was put most briefly in the Bill 
of Rights. It was a reverse English on the 

idea that a “government knows 
best.” It was the idea of freedom from not 
only George the Third’s government, but 
from any government. 
THE INVENTION OF FREEDOM 


The idea of individual freedom, as a gen- 
eral good in itself, on which this country 
was founded, and from which the American 


achievement started, was an invention. It 


was as new in its day as the telephone, the 
gasoline engine, or the metal container were 
in their day. 

It was the product of many men’s 
thoughts and struggles. Its invention was a 
long story, and, for us, a lucky historic acci- 
dent. The final breakthrough came only 
after centuries of trial and error. We have 
the English largely to thank for it. 

Historians trace the river of our fore- 
fathers’ ideas about freedom back at least 
seven centuries, to the English Magna Carta 
of 1215 AD. This was a written statement 
of rights against the Crown, which the feu- 
dal barons exacted from King John at 
Runnymede, up the Thames River from 
London. It most famous clause was that 
No freeman shall be imprisoned, or dis- 

* * * unless by the lawful judg- 
ment of his equals, or by the law of the 
land.” 

These words had the same meaning then 
as if, in the 20th century, they had been 
forced upon Germany’s Hitler, Russia’s 
Khrushchev, or Cuba's Castro. 

And the rights thus written down came to 
be known as the immemorial rights of 


planning. 
they tried to regulate everything they could 
control—exports, imports, wages, production, 
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prices, etc. They granted monopolies and 
supported privileges. 

To our everlasting fortune in this country, 
the English government was the least effi- 
cient and least determined of these govern- 
ments. Queen Elizabeth, the Cal Coolidge of 
her day, answered most economic problems 
by doing nothing about them. Charles T's 
pretensions got him beheaded. Cromwell's 
absolutism ended the Commonwealth. James 
II's programs got him exiled. Magna Carta 
was revived. 

Meantime, colonizing the New World be- 
came the growth industry of its time. And, 
true to form, the Spanish and French gov- 
ernments tried to run their colonies as gov- 
ernment ventures, but the less ambitious 
English government gave its colonists little 
more than a charter and its blessing. The 
English colonies were private ventures, free 
to sink or swim on their own. 

And on their own, they soon began to swim 
mightily. They had put 3,000 miles of the 
Atlantic Ocean between them and the Euro- 
pean hodge-podge of feudal-inherited, or 
government-protected, privileges, monopo- 
lies, customs and restrictions. 

In the New World, the farmer no longer 


had to live in town and decide next year’s 


planting program in committee. He could 
move out, live in the middle of his farm, and 
run it as he pleased, raising such crops as 
he chose, either for himself or for the mar- 
ket. The English-born workman in the New 
World was free to move about, to charge 
what wages he could get, or to set up his own 
shop. And the colonial merchant was free 
to buy and sell wherever, whenever, and at 
whatever prices he saw fit. These were new 
and heady freedoms. 

After the colonists began to thrive, the 
British Government began trying to fit them 
into its economic plans. They didn’t fit 
very well. George III came to the throne 


in 1760. He was conscientious and German 


in his planning for his subjects. Among 
other things he decided that the American 
colonists should not move over the Appa- 
lachians. Eventually the colonists revolted, 
not as Americans but as Englishmen. And 
up came Magna Carta again. For instance 
the Massachusetts Assembly in declaring the 
Stamp Act void, said that it was “against 
Magna Carta and the natural rights of 
Englishmen, and therefore * void.“ 

Thus the immemorial rights of English- 
men, transplanted to the edge of the wilder- 
ness, became the natural rights of Americans, 
against the Crown. 

These rights were sometimes separately de- 
fined, as freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, freedom of movement, and freedom 
of property. But their histories all ran paral- 
lel. And by the time of the Revolution, 
they were recognized as interrelated and as 
essentially all the same thing—freedom from 
government interference. Thus, freemen rec- 
ognized what all totalitarian governments 
recognize, that the rights of conscience, as- 
sociation, speech and property, rise and fall 
together. A government that can shut a 


man’s mouth can also take his property, and 


vice versa. 

Until this time, in all Western 
the basic political idea had been that the 
government should have all rights except 
those specifically granted to citizens. But 
now, for the first time, this idea was inverted. 
Citizens should have all rights except those 
specifically granted to the government. 

This was such a historic breakthrough that 
Tom Paine, the voice of the American Revo- 
lution, wrote in his “Common Sense” 

let: 

“We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A situation, similar to the 
present, hath not happened since the days 
of Noah until now.” 

And the Founding Fathers wrote this un- 

idea of govern- 


-precedented, upside-down 
ment into the US. Constitution. They 
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framed the weakest government they 
thought could fill the barest essential needs 
for a government. . 
THE BUSINESS END OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Into this Constitution, the authors put 
an assurance that a man could own his 
own inventions and writings for a limited 


time (art. I, sec. 8); that the States should. 


not issue paper money (art. I, sec. 10); that 
the States should not pass any law abridging 
the obligation of contract (art. I, sec. 10); 
that this Nation would be a common market 
(art. I, sec. 10); and that (echoing Magna 
Carta) no person should be deprived of his 
property without due process of law (art. 
V, Bill of Rights). 

These are the so-called business clauses of 
the Constitution. They opened the way for 
the free enterprise which has produced the 
American economic achievement. They led 
to economic adventure, competition, obso- 
lescence, and sharing. 

I intend to discuss these results in the 
chapters that follow. 


Economic Problems of the United 
States—Labor Day mn by George 
M. Harrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
Labor Day Mr. George M. Harrison, vice 
president, AFL-CIO, and grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
delivered an address over the CBS radio 
network. This recognized labor leader, 
labor statesman, and fine citizen in his 
address touched upon some of the vital 
problems relating to the position of the 
United States in world affairs and also 
to some of the very pressing economic 
problems, particularly as they bear upon 
the working people of the United States. 


I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 


dress be printed in the Appendix of the 

Recorp together with my remarks. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

LABOR Day ADDRESS BY GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Vice PrReEesIDENT, AFL-CIO, AND GRAND 
PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CLERKS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, OvER CBS 
RADIO NETWORK, SEPTEMBER 4, 1961 
My fellow Americans, the American people, 

including members of the trade union 

movement, approach this Labor Day with 
mixed feelings. 

In one sense, we can look back upon the 
last year as a period of progress. The new 
Congress, led by the new administration, has 
enacted a considerable amount of construc- 


tive legislation in such fields as minimum 


wages, housing, social security, and area re- 
development. Obviously we are better off, 


both in spirit and in substance, than we 


were a year ago. 

In this same context we can reasonably 
expect additional gains. There is an en- 
couraging amount of nonpartisan and bi- 
partisan agreement on the need for better 
schools, better medical care, stronger meas- 
ures to insure equal opportunity for all citi- 
zens and many other long-deferred domestic 


improvements. Both complacency on the 
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one hand and defeatism on the other have 
given way to a revived determination to at- 
tack the imperfections in our American way 
of life. 

That is the bright side of the picture. But 
as we all know, there is another side as 
well. 

Every citizen must now be aware of the 
immediate threat to our country and to all 


free nations that is posed by the Soviet 


Union. Our Nation is taking the necessary 
steps in military terms to meet that threat. 
We are wisely strengthening our Armed 
Forces as a deterrent to Communist aggres- 
sion. We hope that these steps will serve 
their purpose, so that the horror of atomic 
war can be averted. 

Yet, assuming that we succeed in avoid- 
ing open warfare, we must still face another 


challenge to our survival. Premier Khru- 


shchev has said, again and again, that he 
will “bury us“, not by bombs, but by eco- 
nomic force—by the success of the Soviet 
Union in its industrial development and in 
its appeal to the peoples of other nations. 

I want to discuss with you, for a few min- 
utes, this particular challenge—the eco- 
nomic challenge. 

Let us begin by considering the basic pur- 
pose of any social or political organization 
of mankind. Since the dawn of history, 
societies have been organized for only one 
reason—the advancement of those who are 
a part of that society. At first, in the primi- 
tive times, the purely selfish motive was pre- 
dominant. Everyone outside the group, the 
tribe or clan, was an enemy; and even in- 


side the group, there were struggles to the 


death for power and preference. 
Slowly, as the centuries passed, the true 
meaning of the Christian message grew 


stronger in its influence on society. Men 


learned that each society must be measured 
by its benefits to all its members, not just 
to a few; and that the vitality and real 
power of a society grow as it more nearly 
provides the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

This principle has been proved in war 
and peace, time after time, by many peo- 
ples—the British, the French, the Scots, the 
Irish, often by citizen warriors who over- 
came apparently insuperable odds by the 
strength of their convictions, by their fierce 
defense of a society that offered them hope, 
if nothing more. 

It is against that background that we must 
look at our own society, in the face of the 
Communist challenge. 

Despite the progress I mentioned earlier, 
we have in our country more than 5 million 
persons who are ready, willing and able to 
work—but for whom no jobs are available. 

That number is likely to go up, not down, 


with the passing months—even though 


there's a continued increase in economic 
activity and the general level of business 
activity. 

We will have more and more people out 
of work for two reasons: The continuing in- 
crease in our population, and the rapid rate 
of our technological progress which in turn 
reduces employment opportunities. 

Let's look at these two factors separately. 

Over the last decade, that is 1950 to 1960, 
we had a net increase of about 820,000 a year 
in our labor force each year. Taking all the 
youngsters who came in from school, and 
subtracting the old folks who retired or died, 
the increase in the labor force amounted to 
about 820,000 a year, as an average. 

We haven’t done a very good job of ab- 
sorbing these new workers. Since the end 
of the Korean war, unemployment has gone 
up from less than 2½ percent of the work 
force to about 7 percent. 

Beginning this year, and for as many years 
as anyone can see, the average net increase 
in the work force will be not 820,000 a year 
but at least 1,300,000. That’s an extra half 
million a year. 
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Where are they going to find work? 

Now take the second factor, technological 
progress. 

In my own industry, railroads, at least 
500,000 workers have been eliminated in the 
last 15 years by technological changes. Yet 
the railroads are carrying more goods—more 
miles. 

We find the same thing in auto, in steel, 
in almost every manufacturing industry— 
greater output, fewer workers. Taking the 
country as a whole, there are fewer full- 
time jobs for workers right now than there 
were 8 years ago. 

This question of jobs would be serious 
even in a peaceful world. It is doubly seri- 
ous when our whole concept of a free society 
is challenged by an arrogant and aggressive 
tyranny. 

Therefore I say, on this Labor Day, that our 

No. 1 need is for an expanding economy that 
will fully use our industrial resources and 
provide jobs for all. It is our No. 1 need to 
refute the propaganda of the Communists; 
it is our No. 1 need to insure the healthy 
society that is the best defense against all 
forms of totalitarianism. 
. We need more Federal leadership to pro- 
mote that end. We need less caution and 
more optimism about our future—about the 
future of freedom, about the ability of a 
free society to fulfill its destiny. I say we 
need more Federal leadership. We now hear 
from those who are opposed to social prog- 
ress. They say we cannot afford to do the 
things that need to be done in this area 
because of our expenditures for our military 
needs. I say we cannot afford not to do 
these things that are necessary to the full 
utilization of our resources. 

We also need statesmanship from indus- 
try; a revival of the old willingness to take 
a risk on a good product at a low price, a 
revival of the genuine competitive capitalist 
spirit, if capitalism is to ere serve our 
society. 

What we don’t need, surely, is an in- 
creasing concentration of ownership through 
corporate mergers to eliminate competition 
and to preserve rigged prices that bear no 
semblance to the cost of production with a 
fair profit 

I mention this point with special feeling. 
In the railroad industry, over the last few 
years, we have had an unprecedented series 
of merger proposals, some of which have 
already been carried out. 

We in the railroad unions are not opposed 
to mergers in themselves, any more than 
the AFL-CIO as a whole is opposed to merg- 
ers in other fields that promise to serve 
the public interest. Neither are we opposed 
to technological changes—even those that 
eliminate jobs—as long as they really in- 
crease efficiency without cutting down on 
the safety of railroad operation, but we do 
insist that the railways do have an obliga- 
tion to protect the workers against undue 


burdens and hardships: But too often, un- 


fortunately, we find employers in many in- 
dustries too intent upon built-in profits, 
regardless of volume—to fulfill the real 
promise of the private-enterprise system. 
Many of the prospective railroad mergers 
are based upon the objective of reducing 


public service and increasing profits. There 


is a rail line serving a famous seashore area 
which—according to its management—is a 
liability. I would suggest that a proper in- 
vestment in air-conditioned coaches, clean 
cars and good service would take thousands 
of automobiles off the highways to the profit 
and comfort of all. Yet as things are now 
going, the line may well be doomed and so 
may be the jobs of many hundreds of work- 
ers. 

But let me return to the general problem. 

We in these United States are the show- 
case throughout the world for human free- 
dom, personal liberty, social justice and eco- 
nomic decency. While we hold high the 
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light of freedom we must demonstrate that 
we are concerned about the welfare of the 
individual. We must demonstrate that our 
political and economic system produces a 
better life for all and advancement for every 
American regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

We must, in shart, hold high the banner of 
equal opportunity for all. 

_Surely, these ideals are as appropriate for 
Labor Day as for Independence Day. The 
trade union cause is inseparable from the 
cause of human freedom for it is truly the 
cause of mankind as a whole. 

I said at the start that all Americans reach 
this holiday, this special memorial to the 
workingmanm, with mixed feelings. Now let 
me add another thought. 

In a democratic society, like ours, our 
destiny is truly in our own hands. We can 
rise to the challenge of our time as our fore- 
fathers rose to the challenges of the past. 
We can have an economy of abundance—tfull 
use of our resources and full employment if 
we are determined to reach this goal. We 
have the material resources, skills and finan- 
cial strength but we must be willing to use 
them. 

I suggest that our society must meet and 
solve the unemployment problem for the 
well-being of America and the cause of eco- 
nomic decency, so, on this holiday dedicated 
to working men and women, I hope that all 
Americans—employers, professionals, gov- 
ernment leaders as well as wage earners— 
will, in turn, dedicate themselves to the 
achievement of this American opportunity 
for all. 


Nation’s Small Businessmen Strongly Op- 
pose Free Delivery of Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business regularly polls its membership 
of over 170,000 on key issues before the 
country. 

The NFIB Mandate No. 268 re- 
cently contained the question: “Should 
the Post Office carry Communist propa- 
ganda free?” 

The results, forwarded to me by Mr 
George P. Burger, vice president of the 


NFIB, show 90 percent opposed to this 


distribution of Communist propaganda. 
Only 7 percent favored the distribution 
and 3 percent indicated no opinion. 

This is graphic evidence of the support 
in the Nation for legislation such as that 
I introduced, H.R. 9004, which would ban 
from our mails any material found by 
the Attorney General to be CoS 
propaganda. 

I am pleased to report also that a num- 
ber of our colleagues have joined me in 
introducing this legislation, including the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Harri- 
son], the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry], the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Dots], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Utt], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HarsnHal], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HARVEY]. 
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Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, when the mutual security or 
giveaway bill was before the House, 


listening to some of its supporters one 


would think a tornado of support for a 


continuation of this program was sweep- 


ing the country. 

Not knowing the sentiment in other 
district or States, except from letters 
written me, it is impossible to make an 
accurate evaluation of the overall senti- 
ment of our people. 

From the Fourth Congressional Dis- 


* trict of Michigan, notwithstanding the 


clamor of a few who habitually insist 


upon what they call a liberal program 


and who sometimes advocate the dis- 
bursement of other people’s money—not 
their own—and from the Sturgis Jour- 
nal, a daily published in St. Joseph 
County, comes this editorial published 
on the 8th of September, last. Permit 
me to read: 
Are WI AMERICANS OR ARE WE MICE? 


A recent cartoon in the New Yorker Maga- 
zine showed a newspaper vendor making his 


pitch for business by shouting “get your 


bad news here.” While most of the news 


im recent weeks has been ominous there 
have been a few bright spots. 


One was a news dispatch stating that 
Czechoslovakia has joined Russia in de- 
manding that the United Nations be moved 
out of New York and reestablished in Europe. 

Well, what are we waiting for? Let’s take 
advantage of the proposal before they change 


their minds. By relocating the United Na- 


tions in Europe we would be rid of one of 
the worst hair shirts a nation ever devised 
for its own discomfort. _ 

Another news report disclosed that Con- 
gress has approved an appropriation of $32,- 
204,000 to pay this country’s assessment for 
the U.N.’s efforts to establish peace in the 
Congo. Has anybody heard of any peace in 
the Congo? The United States has no troops 
there, but as usual we are footing most of 
the bills. 

It seems, too, that the United Nations has 


some delinquent members who refuse to pay 


their dues (assessments). Among these free 
loaders are Cuba, Russia, and France. Many 
of the smaller newly formed African nations 
enjoy preferential status and pay only token 
assessments. This is understandable and 
justifiable. They just don’t have the dough, 
but it.is significant that, when the chips 
are down, they vote against the interests of 


the United States-⸗ 


In private clubs and organizations mem- 
bers who fail to pay their dues and assess- 
ments are warned and if they fail to pay up 
in a reasonable length of time they are kicked 
out. Instead of expelling such delinquents 
as Cuba, Russia, and France, how does the 
U.N. handle the problem? The United Na- 
tions keeps them in good standing by dip- 
ping into its general fund and paying their 
assessments for them. And where does the 
general fund come from? You guessed it. 
The United States contributes 32 percent of 
it and to that extent we are subsidizing the 
recaicitrant nations and furnishing them 
with a sounding board to spread their 
poisonous anti-American propaganda. It 
should be explained that France has discon- 
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tinued its payments in disgust over the 
Bizerte incident. Russia never has sup- 
ported the U.N. except as a means to further 
its plans for communizing the world. Now 
the Soviet Union, a fellow member of the 


UN., has resumed testing its bombs and is 


threatening to scorch us to death. Will the 
U.N. take any action against the world’s 
bully? 

It is true that it would be a hardship on 
some of the delegates who have been living 
it up in New York in a style they never 
dreamed of back in the jungles of Africa, to 
be deprived of their luxurious living and 
forced to return to their tribal customs and 
fare but at least they would be out of our 
hair and off our backs. 

Isn’t it time that Americans stand up for 
the interests and dignity of their own coun- 
try? 3 M.P.H. 


As to how some other countries or, per- 
haps more accurately, some of the peo- 
ple of other countries, appreciate our 
help is indicated by the following from 
the U.S. News & World Report, dated 
September 18,1961. Permit me to quote: 

Two MEN REPORTED EATEN BY CANNIBALS 

LONDON.—Two white men were killed and 
eaten by cannibals in Katanga Province of 
the Congo, a London newspaper, the People, 
reported. 

The victims were said to be a South Afri- 
can officer and a wounded British Army pri- 
vate who was being driven to a hospital by 
the officer. 

The newspaper said the South African’s 
father had verified the story in a trip to 
Katanga. 


| Not Very Uncommitted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday President Sukarno of Indonesia 
arrived here as a representative of the 
unalined nations which attended the 
Belgrade Conference recently. I remem- 
ber when he visited here last spring as 
Chief of State of the guided democracy 
of Indonesia. 

Since that time the position of Presi- 
dent Sukarno toward the Soviet bloc is 
clearer than ever before in light of his 
tragic silence on Russian nuclear testing 
and the pronounced anti-Western char- 
acter of his Belgrade Conference state- 
ments. At Belgrade Sukarno spoke bold- 
ly of Indonesian socialism and pro- 
claimed, “We drew scientific socialism 
from Marx.“ 

Dr. Sukarno is not very uncommitted, 
as the Puget Sound Mail, a weekly news- 
paper published at La Conner, Wash., 
would say. I fear there are other leaders 


of unalined nations who fall in the same 


category. On September 7, 1961, this 
oldest existing weekly newspaper in 
Washington State published an editorial 
which I believe will interest the Members 
of this body. The editorial follows: 
Nor Very UNCOMMITTED 

Good for a sarcastic snort is the “uncom- 
mitted nations’ label tacked to the recent 
Belgrade Conference. Some of those nations 
are as uncommitted as a jealous suitor in 


September 13 


the springtime. We note that the conference 
took a crack at the United States continuing 
on at its Guantanamo Navy base in Cuba 
under treaty right. They also took cracks at 
colonialism. But said nothing about their 
own border disputes, their own minority 
group troubles, or the Communist bloc 
domination of subject states. Some of them 
are a bunch of sanctimonious hypocrites. 


K.’s Larger Aim: Neutralized West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond is of real importance and signifi- 
cance, It appeared in the Washington 
Post of September 13. 

Mr. Drummond looks ahead, and what 
he sees is alarming. It seems to me that 
at least he is seeing face to face, and 
not just looking through a glass darkly, 
and seeing what he wants to see. 

The United States has got to face up 
to facts, however unpleasant, and wake 
up. to reality before it is too late: 

K.’s LARGER AIM: NEUTRALIZED WEST GERMANY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Bonn.—As has happened so often in the 
past, Nikita Khrushchev is looking farther 
ahead than the Western Allies. 


While we have our eyes and our hopes on 


West Berlin, Khrushchev has his eyes and his 
plans fixed on West Germany. We see the 
coming negotiations as a means of saving 
what is left of Berlin. 

To Mr. K., the Berlin negotiations are not 
the end, they are just the waymark on the 
road to a much larger and—to us—calami- 
tous objective. It is increasingly evident his 
purpose is to use gradual detachment of West 
Berlin from Western protection and influ- 
ence as the means of detaching the whole of 
West Germany from the Western Alliance. 

West Berlin is not the main prize that the 
Soviet Union is after. An unarmed, intimi- 
dated, neutralized West Germany is the 
prize. 

This is really the stake in the Berlin ne- 
gotiations and if we see the stake as any- 
thing else, we will find ourselves helping 
Khrushchev to win his own — our 
undoing. 


What is the prospect and what are the 


means by which the Soviets can reach this 
shattering objective? | 
Obviously it is not sure for Mr. K. by any 


means, but such a result could well come 


about unless we are totally aware that this 
is what he is after, What makes it a seri- 
ous possibility is that the events in East 
Germany and Berlin in the past 3 weeks have 
thrust new and powerful political weapons in 
his hands. 

Most of the preliminary steps to beginning 
the long-range drive to unhinge West Ger- 
many from its Western alliance have already 
been taken. 

East Berlin has been annexed to East Ger- 


The Soviets have swallowed up East Ger- 
many and are now in the process of rapidly 
it into their Eastern European 

satellite empire. 


* 
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West Berlin has been snuffed out as a free 
world show window behind the Iron Curtain 
and has become little more than a geograph- 
ical location—no longer symbolizing the 
hope of a united Germany. 

The prospect of German unification has 
now completely vanished before the very eyes 
of the German people who, though knowing 
in their hearts it had become a dream, can 
now no longer cherish even the dream. 

What we have to realize is that the openly 
visible, permanently decisive division of Ger- 
many, which the Soviets will seal with a 
separate “peace” treaty soon, can have far- 
reaching political consequences in West Ger- 
many which can be only faintly foreseen. 

What would the American reaction be if 
we had lost the war and the Japanese had 
occupied a third of the United States for 16 


years and established an iron-heeled, iron- 


willed regime run from Tokyo with a puppet 
capital in Denver? 

We would yearn and hope and strive to 
reunite the Nation—and would rely on our 
friends to help do so. But what would our 
feelings be if, in the end, the Japanese signed 
a treaty with its obedient Japanese regime 
in western America and annexed it formally? 

That is what the Soviets have done to a 
third of Germany and right now inevitably 
there will be many German people and not a 
few German leaders asking: Have we mis- 

our trust in the Western alliance? If 
only the Russians can give us a united na- 
tion, even if it has to be a totally disarmed 
and neutralized Germany, may not this be 
better than to live permanently divided?” 

The Adenauer government believes no such 
thing. But what of the next German Gov- 
ernment, and the next? Mr. K. is not think- 
ing of next month or next year; he can 
wait—and work—in the hope that the Ger- 
mans can be tempted to take his bait. 

This is Khrushchev’s aim in the coming 
Berlin .negotiations—to begin to neutralize 
West Berlin in order to begin to neutralize 
West Germany. 


* 


Slogans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
significant radio editorial was presented 
earlier this month over the Mutual Radio 
Network, an editorial which I believe all 
of us should read. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Robert Hurleigh, the text of the 
editorial follows: 


The Communists, throughout their exist- 
ence, have been adept at coining slogans and 
phrases to exploit themselves. Now they 
have come up with a new and dangerous 
one. 

More and more we keep hearing: “Better 
Red than dead.” It has caught on in many 
places, particularly in England, where it has 
replaced the last Communist propagandd 
slogan: “Ban the bomb.” 

The idea behind “better Red than dead” 
is to make people accept the ultimate victory 
of communism and tell them they have two 
choices—become Communists or = will be 
killed. 

It is as false a slogan as it ts dangerdus. 
The Communists are not to win the 
struggle for men’s minds, and the only al- 
ternative is not communism or death. 

‘Right now the choices are freedom or 
slavery. Perhaps we need some slogans on 
our side. We know we have to keep militarily 
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strong to meet the Communist menace. In 
connection with that we can say: “Better 
to keep ahead than become a Red.” 

And the West Berliners looking over the 
wall at their fellow Germans in East Berlin 
can say: “Better free than like he.” 

But perhaps Khrushchev should most of 
all remember this about us: “This nation of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from this earth.” 


Tribute to David Sarnoff 
EXTENSION 15 REMARKS 
HON. E. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 


Wednesday; August 30 it was my privi- 
lege to be a guest of my Senate col- 


leagues Senators AIKEN, MAGNUSON, PAs- 


TORE, JAVITS, and KEATING as tribute was 
paid to Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The occasion of the tribute was the 
55th anniversary of General Sarnoff's 
participation in the field of electronics. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the introductory remarks. of 
Senator AE in presenting General 
Sarnoff to the assembled guests at this 
luncheon gathering and the text of the 
general’s response be printed in the 
REcOrD. 

It has been my pleasure to hear many 


outstanding speeches by our Nation’s 


leaders and I do not know that I have 
ever been more moved than I was on this 


occasion as I listened to David Sarnoff. 
It is with pride I present his remarks. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY SENATOR AIKEN 

General Sarnoff, Mrs. Smith, gentlemen, we 
are not proceeding according to plan, Some 
considerate person has insisted on a live 
quorum over in the Senate and that neces- 
sitates a change in our plans. 

Twenty-one years ago, I attended the 
World’s Fair in New York as part of the 
Governor’s Conference of the United States. 
While we were there we had a demonstra- 
tion of something new. It was new to all 
of us—and it was called television. I don’t 
remember what the program was but I think 
the Governors themselves were part of the 
program. What I remember best about it 
is that the receiving set was upstairs and 
the transmitting equipment was down- 
stairs, with a floor between us. Now that 
seemed like a whale of a distance in those 
days to transmit a picture. It isn’t so far 
now. But I didn’t know at that time that 
the man responsible for that new and prom- 
ising innovation would be honored by the 
Members of the Senate as their guest here 
today. But it certainly is appropriate that 
he should be. 

I'm not going into his background, which 
is known not only to everybody here in the 
United States, but all over the world as well. 
At the age of 15 he got into his only good suit 
and went out and got a job. Twenty-four 
years later, and several suits later, he — 
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attended the Sarnoff school—which is the 
best in the world, scientifically speaking— 
and he plans to attend that school for many 
years to come. Even though his fommal edu- 
cation ended with the public schools in 
New York, he has been honored by receiving 
21 degrees from the best colleges in our coun- 


Now that is a record for men, I guess. But 
I want to tell you, General, that you’re in 
the presence of a champion here today be- 
cause our colleague, Senator Smrra from 
Maine, has 36 degrees, or she did have 36 
the last time I counted them. So I'm sure 
that you are honored by having a world’s 
champion at this luncheon today. 

This is the occasion of General Sarnoff’s 
55th anniversary in communications. He 
has been honored by scientific, industrial, 
military, civil, cultural groups, and now I 
think it’s a great privilege that we Members. 
of the U.S. Senate also honor him at this 
luncheon. We had planned to have my col- 
league, the chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the US. Senate, introduce some 
of the Senators who then would be called 
upon for brief remarks. However, we know 
what the Sergeant at Arms does to us when 
we don’t answer rollcalls and, in order to 
Keep us all out of jail, or out of what - 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members 
of the U.S. Senate. I am unprepared for 
this sudden projection into the arena, and 
there are times in one’s life when the tongue 
is a little dry and the mind a little over- 
whelmed. In the language of my profes- 
sion, that makes for a poor transmitter— 
and that describes me at this moment. How- 
ever, I am comforted by the knowledge that 
your receivers are unimpaired and in good 
tune. Therefore I would like, Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission, to transmit for a few 
minutes on the frequency that originates in 
the heart, without interference from that of 
the mind. 

During the years I have spent in the elec- 
tronics industry, which is worldwide in its 
scope, I have had to travel widely both at 
home and abroad. Of all my trips, four 
stand out in my memory and they will re- 
main with me as long as I live. I would 
like to say a word or two about each of these 
four trips—not because I would presume 
upon your patience to indulge in reminis- 
cence, but because I think that these trips, 
together, symbolize the spirit, the meaning, 
the purpose, and the opportunities of Amer- 


ica. 


My first trip was made in 1900 when I left 
with my mother and two brothers the coun- 


and it took us more than a month to arrive 


New York, I was unable to speak or under- 
stand a word of English. I was in a new 
world, in a new society, a new people. 
ever, it didn’t take me veky long to 
all the advantages of America’s fine and 
public school system—nor did anybody in- 
terfere with me when I worked as a n 
boy before and after school hours, in order 
to help support myself and my family. 

That was trip No. 1 in my memory. 

Trip No. 2 came only 9 years later. As a 
boy of 18, I sailed on the 8.S. New York of 
the American Line, from New York to South- 


try. 
* * 
| 
— 
respondents to jail in the Senate, I’m going 
to ask General Sarnoff to speak to us right 
now instead of later, had we gone through 
with the program as planned. [Applause.] 
REMARKS BY DAVID SARNOFF 
— . . —— 
1 
22 
— 
try of my birth, Russia. I was then 9 years | 
old and the oldest of the children. We 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean in a small 
and slow ship. We traveled in the steerage 
in the United States—the wonderful. new : 
land of opportunity. When I arrived in 
ampton, England. This time I traveled as 
the Marconi wireless operator on the ship. I 
man of the board. But I do want to call was the only operator aboard, for it wasn't 
attention to one thing. He was first edu- until the Titanic disaster in 1912 that a law 
| cated in a public school, but thereafter he was passed by the Congress requiring each | 
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passenger ship to carry a complement of wire- 
less operators who could serve around the 
clock. So there I was, 9 years after arriving 
in this country, serving as the Marconi wire- 
less operator on a first-class passenger liner, 
with a first-class cabin all to myself, with a 
uniform and gold braid, classified as a ship’s 
officer, messing with the captain and the 
other officers, and entertaining and being en- 
tertained by the first-class passengers. 

That was another trip for my memory. 

My third trip, 20 years later, in 1929, 
was on the SS Aquitania. I left New York 
for Paris as an assistant to Mr. Owen D. 
Young, who was Chairman of the US. 
Reparations Commission. In addition to 
Mr. Young, I accompanied Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Mr. Thomas Lamont, and Mr. Nelson Per- 
kins, all members of the Commission. Our 
mission was to reach final agreement with 
the Germans on the debts and other prob- 
lems left by World War I, and to replace 
what was then the Dawes plan with what 
later became the Young plan. In the com- 
pany of these financial and industrial 
giants, and working as Mr. Young’s assist- 
ant, I was selected to negotiate on behalf 
of our allies with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
represented the Germans. I carried on these 
negotiations with Dr. Schacht for some 6 
weeks. Of course, we thought then we had 
solved the problems of that time 
but we found out very soon thereafter that 
our plans and our hopes were all dashed to 
the ground by Adolf Hitler who repudiated 
the agreement that was signed in Paris. 
However, the impressive and human part 

of that trip to me was not only the com- 
panionship of these important men, who 
were much older and wiser than I, but the 
fact that I was a member of that group, and 
that we were met at Cherbourg by high 
Officials of the French Government. This 
time, no passport problems, no baggage 
problems, no customs problems. Our re- 
ception was conducted with the pomp and 
protocol that the French are so expert in 
providing. We were taken from a special 
tender to a private train supplied by the 
French Government which whisked us to 
Paris and the comforts of the Ritz Hotel. 

I shall never forget the moment, during 
this third trip, when I stood on the deck 
of that tender, reflecting upon this novel ex- 
perience. The picture that flashed through 
my mind then was my first crossing of the 
Atlantic in the steerage. I thought of the 
contrast between the two trips and the fact 
that this could happen only in America. For 
it is as true today as it was then, that no 
other country in the world provides such 
vast opportunities to develop and to express 
whatever talents an individual may possess. 
On that occasion, I remember saying to my- 
self, “God bless America.“ Surely I am no 


exception for there are many, many others 


in the United States who have also devel- 
oped, advanced and prospered. I have tried 
to convey this message to the rising genera- 
tion of Americans and to point out to them 
that in my view there are more opportunities 
in our country today than there were when 
I arrived in New York in 1900. There are 
more people in the world, more wants to 
satisfy, and more resources and tools to em- 
ploy today there were then. No Amer- 
ican boy or girl needs to weep with Alexander 
that there are no more worlds to conquer. 
Now I come to my fourth trip, and that 
has occurred only today. From New York, 
I have come to the Capital of this Nation 
to be received and honored by the distin- 
guished Members of the US. Senate—the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. I 
am not sure that any man deserves so great 
an honor as you are bestowing upon me, but 
I do want to express to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to your distinguished colleagues, how 
deeply moved and profoundly grateful I am 
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tor the friendship you have shown me, for 


this handsome tribute and this wonderful 
reception. 

I will not presume further upon your time, 
because I know that you must respond to 
the Senate rolicall. So I simply say, with all 
my heart, thank you and God bless you. 

CLOSING REMARKS BY SENATOR AIKEN 


And now, General Sarnoff, in order that 
you may have something with which really 
to remember your visit here today, it is 
my privilege to present you with this scroll 
and to read its inscription: “55th anni- 
versary testimonial to David Sarnoff in com- 


-memoration of his dedicated service and 


outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of communications and electronics in 
the United States.” [Applause.] And so 
that there may not be any anticlimax to the 
general’s response, we will consider the 
meeting adjourned. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 


versity—II: The Four Dimensions of 
Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place into the Recorp a most signifi- 
cant statement by Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
who is the president of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, located in the 21st Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

The article follows: 

In less than half a decade, a silent revolu- 
tion has shaken the American mentality: 
the field of education has suddenly become a 
matter of great concern, not only to ——— 
but also to laymen. This rather startling re 
versal is due to the spreading realization that 
knowledge is important not only for the con- 
tinuance of our cultural heritage, but, in- 
deed, for the preservation of life itself. 

Today many Americans are deeply con- 
cerned lest our sudden awakening to the 
need for increased scientific study, in itself a 
blessing, may cause us to overtip the bal- 
ance and press the study of the sciences at 
the sacrifice of other disciplines. We find 
ourselves pondering what educational policy 
we should pursue which will advance our 
cultural heritage and at the same time pro- 
mote our national security. The most sig- 
nificant questions we must face are: What, 
in the final analysis, constitutes an educated 
man and what branches of knowledge must 
a man master if he is to be truly knowl- 
edgeable? What, indeed, should be the 
ideals and goals of a university education 
and how can we best educate a man so that 
he not only acquires book learning but also 
becomes a moral and useful citizen? 

It seems to me that there are four major 
dimensions, each with its own particular 
specialization, into which all human knowl- 
edge naturally falls. These four dimensions 
may be called the four studies of man. 

The first of these is a study of the world 
into which we are born. For countless thou- 
sands of years, men have attempted to dis- 
cover the mysteries and secrets of the cos- 
mos. It is in the very nature of man to 
search so that he may better understand the 
divinely inspired laws of nature. The more 
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deeply man studies the essence of the uns 
verse, the more he is able to discover things 
in nature which remained hidden from pre- 
vious generations. The man who is inter- 
ested primarily in basic research and makes 
theoretical discoveries is the real scientist. 
The late Albert Einstein, the greatest scien- 
tist of our age, did not invent anything 
practical in his life. He was far removed 
from the field of applied science and con- 
cerned himself only with the pursuit of 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 

The study of the world in which 
we are born we designate as the study 
of the natural sciences, encompassing such 
branches of knowledge as mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy. 

The second dimension of human knowl- 
edge we may characterize as the study of 
the peoples among whom we are born. We 
are interested in achieving a better under- 
standing of the people among whom we live, 
as well as of the people who live and have 
lived on our globe throughout history. We 
pass the history of civilization through our 
modern sieves, seeking to determine the 
cultural contribution different races and 
civilizations have made to our contemporary 
world. We endeavor to appreciate better the 
experiences, trials, and tribulations of gen- 
erations gone by, to comprehend more fully 
the causes of wars and the achievements of 
peace. We carefully study the rise and fall 


' Of empires and nations; their cultural 


origins and their decadence; their laws and 
their mores; and finally, their lasting con- 
tribution to world civilization. This study 
we label social science. 

The third phase of knowledge we may 
designate as the study of man himself. The 
study of man is a study of his abilities and 
disabilities; his strength and his weaknesses; 
his mental anguish and his physical pain; 
his body and his mind; his conscious and 
his unconscious; his integration and his final 
unavoidable disintegration. From time im- 


memorial, man hus sought a better under- 


standing of the human organism, with the 
ultimate aim of bringing peace of mind to 
the mentally disturbed and good health to 


the physically sick. The biological sciences, 


insofar as they are dedicated to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, fall into the third 
dimension of human knowledge. 

There is yet another dimension of human 
knowledge which is essential if we are to 
meet the fundamental requirement for de- 
cent living. 

All the things which are created through 
the ingenuity of the human mind man can 
use for his advantage or for his disadvan- 
tage, for his benefit or for his destruction. 


To use the Biblical metaphor, the tree of 


knowledge bears knowledge of good and evil 


alike. A great mathematician or physicist | 


or chemist may use his knowledge to bene- 
fit his neighbor, but he can also use it ‘to 
harm him. 

Knowledge, in all of its branches, can 
bring the greatest benefit to mankind only if 
man recognizes a unifying principle for his 
creative ingenuity. This fourth dimension 
of human knowledge concerns itself with the 
moral and spiritual purpose of life. It is, in 
the true sense of the term, a science of liv- 
165 and gives human existence a moral raison 
a’étre. 

Recognition of the moral law is of para- 
mount importance for the survival of man- 
kind. This moral and spiritual purpose of 
life in no way conflicts with the three 
branches of knowledge discussed above. On 
the contrary, it complements and supple- 
ments the knowledge man has acquired 
through centuries of living and thinking. 


Above all, we must remember one thing: 


Only when human knowledge is integrated 
with a high moral purpose and spiritual ideal 
can knowledge become a blessing to society. 
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Commodore John Barry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the 

Recorp, I include the following: 
COMMODORE JOHN BARRY 


I beg the indulgence of the House for 4 
few moments in order to pay tribute to one 
of the great heroes of American history, and 
one of the stoutest sailors who ever bestrode 
a quarterdeck. John Barry, “the fighting 
commodore,” was born in the tiny village 
of Tacumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, 
in the year 1745, the exact date of his birth 
being unknown. Those were the days when 
all Ireland groaned under the oppressor’s 
heel and the lot of the genuine sons of the 
soil was foredoomed from birth. There was 
but one hope for the enterprising: to quit 
their native land and seek their fortunes 
under more clement skies, under kindlier 
governments. More than half a million 
Irish are said to have emigrated during the 
first half of the 18th century alone, the 
greater part to take service as foreign mer- 
cenaries. There was plenty of fighting 
going on in those days, and battle is a 
milieu in which an Irishman always feels 
quite at home. 

To young Barry the sea, lapping at his 
door on Wexford Harbor, sent an imperative 
call; the lad heard and answered, and 
thenceforth, to the end of his long life, the 
sea remained his first, last, and enduring 
love. At the age of 10 he shipped as cabin 
boy on a merchantman, carrying with him, 
his biographer tells us, “hatred of the op- 
pressors and recollections of the misery and 
want of his childhood years, which stayed 
with him throughout his life.” And to the 


end of his days his purse was ever open to 


his poverty-stricken kindred — the old 
country. 

By the year 1770 he had settled in Phila- 
delphia, discovering in America, we are 
told, “the land of his desire.“ The outbreak 
of the Revolution found him with the cer- 
tificate of master mariner, married to an 


American wife and a well-known and re- 


spected figure in the city of his adoption. He 
hastened to offer his services to the State 
and country which had taken him in and 
whose hospitality he was so richly to repay. 
Placed by the Continental Congress in com- 
mand of the brig, Lexington, one of the first 
ships of the infant American Navy, Barry 


captured, on April 17, 1776, the small auxil- 


lary ship Edward—the first capture, in actual 
battle, of a British naval vessel by a regu- 


larly commissioned American warship. On 


August 10 following, Barry was placed by 
resolution of Congress seventh in order of 
commission on the list of captains. Inciden- 
tally, it might be pointed out that, contrary 
to popular belief, Barry never attained the 
rank of commodore save by courtesy. By the 
end of his active career, however, he had be- 
come the senior captain in the US. 
Navy and bore, by common consent, the 
courtesy title of “Commodore” until his 
death. Whenever, in the years following 
the establishment of independence, the word 
“commodore” was heard in American naval 
circles it could mean but one man. Again, 
as his able biographer, the naval historian, 
William Bell Clark, observes, “John Barry 
was not ‘the first officer appointed to the first 


vessel purchased’ by the Continental Con- 


gress. His initial service was far more im- 
portant—he outfitted the first Continental 
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Fleet. He was never the senior officer of the 
Continental Navy, but his record through 
the Revolution was consistently finer than 
any of his naval contemporaries save John 
Paul Jones. And he can be classed on a par 
with Jones.” He was not,” writes Mr. Clark, 
„the Father of the American Navy’ in the 
sense of being its founder, but his devotion 


to that navy, whose first ship he launched 


and equipped, coupled with the fact that he 
trained many of the lads who later added 
glory to its history, entitles him to the ap- 
pellation in the modified form it was first 
bestowed upon him in 1813.” 

I cannot, of course, in this brief talk enter 
into a discussion of the brilliant engage- 
ments which starred Barry’s brilliant career 
in the Revolution and the two unofficial 
wars against the Algerine pirates and the 
French which followed. Suffice to say that 
his ships, notably the Raleigh, the Alliance 
and the United States, shine forever lumi- 
nous in the pages of American naval history. 

He died full of years and honor on the 
13th day of September, 1803. He sleeps in 
old St. Mary’s Churchyard in the city and 
country of his adoption, which he so faith- 
fully and nobly served. A contemporary 
poet wrote of him: 


“There are gallant hearts whose glory 
Columbia loves to name, 
Whose deeds shall live in story 
And everlasting fame. 


But never yet one braver 
Our starry banner bore 

Than saucy old Jack Barry p 
The Irish commodore.” 


Saving Rail Passenger Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Saving Rail Passenger 
Service”, published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of September 1, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 

1, 1961] 
SavING Rall. PasSENGER SERVICE 


Nothing less than an impending crisis 
could have caused the usually cautious In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to utter 
aloud that politically taboo word “subsidy” 
in connection with saving the American 
passenger railroad system. 

An impending crisis there certainly is. 
The New Haven bankruptcy is its advance 
guard. Discontinuances, deficits, merger 
scrambles, poorly maintained equipment, 
and bad service on other eastern American 
lines suggest its future extent. 

But Federal subsidy would be at best only 
a temporary answer. The ICC statement 
optimistically declares that Federal aid 
should be just large enough to assure con- 
tinuation of adequate passenger service, but 
not so large as to perpetuate unneeded serv- 
ice or promote management laxity. That 
this delicate state of balance could be 
reached without the ICC controlling more 
management decisions is questionable. 

And, even granting that the proposed 
subsidies would help the eastern passenger 
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lines to live on in a state of shabby equillib- 
rium, is that enough? Barring break- 
throughs in helicopter or vertical-takeoff 
plane service, short- and medium-haul train 
service should be more important than ever 
in the future. 

To preserve it the Federal Government 
should extend incentives to communities 
and States to reduce their heavy tax burden 
upon the railroads. (Rail property taxes 
average about eight times as much as those 
paid by other transport lines.) The taxable 
life of rail equipment should be shortened. 
While preserving competition in each region, 
the ICC should take steps to permit forma- 
tion of transportation companies, in which 
rail, truck, and bus service might be com- 
bined for sensible freight and passenger use. 
In this process improvements in passenger 
service (e.g. bus-train-bus through bag- 
gage) might lure commuters and medium- 
haul travelers back to rails. 

There is more to be done, surely, than Just 
subsidizing the status quo. 


Kinzua Dam Project—Treaty With Seneca 
Indians | 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on July 12 and August 30, I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD editorials from New Jersey news- 
papers expressing concern about the 
Kinzua Dam project, which, if completed, 
would violate our treaty of 1794 with the 
Seneca Indians. I have expressed my 
own views on the responsibility of Con- 
gress to explore any reasonable alterna- 
tive to this project and to weigh the great 
moral questions involved in abrogating 
a treaty. 

Further evidence of concern by 
thoughtful citizens in this matter is pro- 
vided by a column by Brooks Atkinson, | 
published in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 5, and an editorial from the Jer- 
sey Journal of August 11, entitled “Keep-. 
ing Faith.” I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have both these items 
printed in the Appendix of the RsEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 5, 1961] 
Critic AT LARGE—CONSTRUCTION ON KINZUA 
Dam A CASE OF U.S. Moratiry LOSING ro 

EXPEDIENCY 

(By Brooks Atkinson) 

In a sympathetic letter to Basil Williams, 
president of the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
President Kennedy has declined to halt the : 
construction of Kinzua Dam in 
vania. When the dam is finished in 1965, it 
will drown the heartland of the reservation 
assigned to the Seneca Indians “forever” in 
a treaty during George Washington’s admin- 
istration in 1794. 

Mr. Kennedy’s decision is probably deci- 
sive. The most the Senecas and their friends 
had hoped for was intervention by Execu- 
tive order. But the moral issue remains un- 
answered. Only a little while ago Vice 
President JOHNSON assured West Berliners 
that we pledge “our sacred honor” to de- 
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fend them. 
was when Jefferson wrote those words into 
the Declaration of Independence. 

During recent months, when this project 
has been a matter of concern to many pri- 
vate citizens, the moral issue has been dis- 
simulated in a number of plausible ways. 
Senator Joseru S. CiarK, of Pennsylvania, 
has pointed out “the people and communi- 
ties who need the protection and clear water 
that Kinzua will give, also have moral 
rights.” No one has questioned their rights 
to physical protection. The project further 
north, called the Conewango-Cattaragus 
alternative, would provide that. 

Other people have assumed that legal au- 
thorization by the U.S. courts satisfies the 
moral obligation. Answering a question at 
@ press conference last spring, Mr. Kennedy 
seemed to share. that point of view. But 
the courts have decided only that Congress 
has a legal right to break the treaty. 

Other people believe that paying the Sen- 
ecas for driving them off their lands and 
helping to resettle them eliminate the moral 
objection. In a moment of euphoria, Sena- 
tor CLanK has said that the Senecas might 
be better off when they ‘are resettled; that 
they might capitalize on the recreation fa- 
cilities that will be developed around Kin- 
zua. Souvenir stands and hotdog conces- 
sions will be small compensation for the 
loss of the site of the Senecas’ Long House 
religion. 

People who are bored by this long contro- 


disparage the friends of the Senecas 


versy 
as bleeding hearts’ and ultragoodies.“ 
This is a little like the storm of scorn and 


abuse that was heaped on Douglas Johnson 


of Los Angeles last spring when he returned 
to the Brinks Armored Car Co. the $240,000 
he had found in a lost bag in the street. 
He was denounced as stupid. 

The national morality has deteriorated into 
expediency. Since the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, acting on orders from Congress, is al- 
ready working on the earthfill at Kinzua, 
since the State of Pennsylvania has fallen 
heir to a $114 million project, since no poli- 
ticlan likes to upset a public works project 
in another politician’s State, it is expedi- 
ent to go ahead with something already 
started and long overdue. The Senecas are 
numerically few and, in the words of one of 
their representatives, we are weak now, and 
no one need fear us.“ They can be expedi- 
ently pushed aside. 

The moral issue and a convenient solution 
can be quickly stated. The Senecas agree 
with the State of Pennsylvania that it is es- 
sential to preserve life and property in Pitts- 
burgh and other places that suffer from floods 
in the Allegheny River. Allegheny floods 
could be controlled and Allegheny water 
could be stored by building the Conewango- 
‘Cattaragus alternative without scrapping the 
treaty. There is a difference of opinion about 
the cost relative to Kinzua. But cost does 
not affect the moral issue, which is to honor 
a treaty signed with the Senecas in 1794. 
It said: “The United States will never claim 
the same [the lends} nor disturb the Seneka 
nation.” 


Nothing could be more specific. 


[From the Aug. 11, 1961] 
KEEPING FAITH 

Chief Cornplanter never used the expres- 
sion “unilateral abrogation,” but he was as 
skeptical of the United States in 1794 as 
this country now is of Khrushchev and 
Berlin. 

The term “unilateral abrogation” is how 


diplomats describe attempts by the other 


side to abolish a mutual treaty. We ac- 
cused the Russians of just that when the 
Red dictator announced he would sign a 
separate agreement with East Germany. 

How does Cornplanter, a Seneca Indian 
chieftain dead for over 150 years, fit into 
the current Berlin crisis? 
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Cornplanter does not, but the treaty he 
signed with the U.S. Government is re- 
lated. The chief’s descendants are fight- 
ing—with lawyers instead of lances—an ar- 
bitrary decision by the Army engineers to 
build the Kinzua Dam and flood 9,000 acres 
in western New York which were forever 
‘secured and guaranteed’ the Indians by 
the treaty of 1794. 

New Jersey’s dealings with the American 
Indians were fortunately much better. The 
cooperation between the early settlers and 
their predecessors, the Indians, will un- 
doubtedly be well publicized 3 years from 
now when the State Centennial celebra- 
tion is held. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government goes 
ahead with plans to walk out on our oldest 
operating treaty with the Senecas, while 
beefing up the Armed Forces in case the Rus- 
sians try the same tactics in Berlin. 

It would be ironic if the Berlin crisis is 
solved peacefully, and we wind up using 
our combat-ready troops to displace the 
Seneca Indians from the AHegheny Reser- 
vation which President Washington assured 
them “the United States will never claim.” 


It Takes More Than Words To Impress 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


KENNEDY’s MANY WARNINGS ABOUT BERLIN 
Fart To DETER KHRUSHCHEV 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
Undeterred by our President’s insistence 


that we won't yield at Berlin, unmoved 


by his almost pathetic offers of negotiation, 
unstirred by his repeated requests for a con- 
tinuation of the moratorium on atomic test- 
ing, Nikita Khrushchev moves steadily 
toward a showdown on Berlin. Obviously, 
he intends to push his brinkmanship right 
to the edge of nuclear war—or until the West 
capitulates. 

Instead of listening to our President, 
Nikita overtrumps him. The United States 
moves a few troops to West Berlin and alerts 
a couple of National Guard divisions. The 
U.S. S. R. steps up its forces in East Europe 
by what some estimate at 850,000 men. 
Nikita announces he already has, and in- 
tends shortly to test, a 100-megaton bomb. 

Obviously, the czar of all the Communists 
does not believe that the United States, still 
less Britain or France, will go to war over 
West Berlin. 

Why should he? 

The President has talked too much. 88 
since his fruitless and unnecessary meet- 
ing with Khrushchev in Vienna, administra- 
tion spokesmen have been warning the Rus- 
sians. One warning would have been im- 
pressive. Fifty mean less than nothing, 
especially when undercut by all sort of con- 
trary or alternative talk. 

Since Khrushchev wants a change in Ber- 
lin, he should have been made to ask and pay 


for negotiations. Charles de Gaulle made 


this clear to J. F. K. But the frightened Brit- 
ish and the President’s advisers knew better. 
They allowed newsmen to speak of the possi- 
bility of safe concessions to the Russians. 
Some have followed Ambassador George 
Kennedy in considering the idea that United 
Berlin be made the seat of the United 
Nations. 
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A high official of the US. Information 
Agency, Dr. Ralph K. White, tells the Ameri- 


can Psychological Society, as a private citi- 


zen, that the Soviets and the United States 


‘are much alike; that Khrushchev wants only 


to stabilize the situation at Berlin—how 
the hell does he know?—that our essential 
U-2 flights over the US.S.R. and support of 
the Cuban invaders were wrong; and that 
we overestimate the evil of the Soviet 
dictators. 

Obviously, Senator Tom Dopp, of Connect- 
icut is justified in demanding Dr. White’s 
expulsion from any Government job, but that 
will hardly eliminate Khrushchev’s belief 
that White spoke for a lot of equally brain- 
washed Americans. 

Two leading American newsmen gratui- 
tously open their columns to Mr. K., thus 
giving him particularly good platforms from 
which to continue his intimidation. Other 
leading newsmen hint broadly at a coming 
Western retreat. 

At Stowe, Vt., American scientists and 
other peace-minded American professors 
meet once more with Soviet political and 
scientific stooges coached for the occasion 
in an atmosphere of good will and amity. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
honors the final dinner by attending. 

Finally, just to clinch Khrushchev’s con- 
viction that the United States—as the Chi- 
nese Communists have said since Panmun- 
jom—is a “paper tiger,” President Kennedy 
asks and the U.S. Senate votes overwhelm- 
ingly for a separate governmental disarma- 
ment agency to bring about the general and 
total world disarmament Khrushchev insists 
he wants. 

DISARMAMENT IMPRACTICAL NOW 


Obviously the world would be better off 
if nuclear and atomic weapons had never 
been made. Obviously, too, some real arms 


control to prevent surprise attack would be 


welcomed by most human beings. But gen- 
eral and total disarmament, short of a world 
authority, is a dream of impractical scientists 
whose success in technical fields has made 
them believe themselves omniscient. For 
not Only could the Soviets not survive total 
and universal disarmament but disarmament 
is not primarily a technical problem. It is 
one of conflicting purposes. Communism 
needs nuclear weapons and the control of 
outer space in order to conquer the earth. 
Once political differences are settled disarm- 
ament will be no problem. Until then its 
discussion is a waste of time. 

In fact the creation of the new disarma- 
ment agency by the United States may be 
positively harmful. It shows that the Amer- 
ican administration misunderstands both 
the problem and the nature of the Soviet 
Union (like Dr. White). It has no effect on 
the nonalined who respect only active force. 
And it misleads the American people into 
further make-believe and weakens their will 
to defend Berlin. This was apparent to the 
14 U.S. Senators who voted against the new 
agency. Senator RussELL, of Georgia com- 
mented sharply that such a move today 
would be more likely to provoke a new war 
than to prevent it. So if President Kennedy 
fails to convince Khrushchey that he means 
business, it will be largely his own fault. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9076) making 
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appropriations for civil functions adminis- 


tered by the Department of the Army, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the Inte- 


rior, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 


Tennessee Valley Authority and certain study 
commissions, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to express my gratitude to 
the Appropriations Committee for ap- 
proving an item for $50,000 for study and 
planning of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. Although I had hoped that the 
committee would approve the full budg- 
eted amount of $195,000, I am grateful 
for what was allowed and I hope before 
the legislation becomes law it may be for 
the larger amount. In any event, I 
feel that we should bear in mind that this 
project is not only of value to our coun- 
try because of its economic values but 
also and in fact primarily because of its 
defense values. There is in war times no 
other practical way to move petroleum 
economically from the western oil pro- 
ducing areas to the eastern consuming 
areas. This is of great vitality to our 
national defense and we should get on 
with the construction of this canal for 
this defense reason if none other. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—III: The Day the Lady's 
Lamp Was Lit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 


following statement is of further inter- 
est to the American public concerning 


the 75th anniversary ——— of 


Yeshiva University. 

The article follows: 

It was a glorious day in New York that 
Thursday, October 28, in the year 1886. 
There was that mammoth parade with more 
than 70 marching bands and all those high- 
stepping drum majors in their fancy uni- 
forms * * * and just about everywhere you 
looked, there were flags on proud display— 
you didn’t have to count the stars on them 


to know there were 38. Some people were 


predicting there’d be even more someday. 
After all, the national population was up to 
almost 60 million already. 

The big event of the day was to take 
place on Bedloe’s Island out in the harbor, 
but unless you were somebody important 
you'd have to take a ferry to Governor’s 
Island and watch the goings-on from there. 
Of course, you wouldn’t be close enough to 
hear any of the speeches, but * could see 
pretty well. 

Late that afternoon, as the enormous veil 
was pulled away, you caught a glimpse of 
her and a tremendous roar of approval 
echoed through the harbor. Everyone 
agreed that she was truly magnificent. 

Like so many of those on hand to welcome 
her, the Lady had come to America from 
Europe, the gift of the people of France to 
the people of the United States. She was 
placed in the harbor to be the first to wel- 
come the millions who would follow her to 
the New World. 
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A little over a month before the Lady’s 
debut—on September 15, to be exact—an 
event of a very different nature took place 
in New York. This incident didn’t even in- 
spire enough interest to justify a mention in 
any of the New York newspapers. Many 
decades would pass before a link between 
the two events became discernible. 

The earlier, unheralded event was the 
establishment by a small group of Eastern 
European immigrants of an all-day school 
which would combine Jewish studies with a 
general education on the elementary level. 
Located in squalid quarters on New York’s 
lower East Side, the little school was given 
the name “Yeshiva Eitz Chaim.” The Hebrew 
term yeshiva“ denotes a school for the tradi- 
tional study of the Torah, Talmud, and other 
sources of Hebraic culture. Eitz Chaim 
means tree of life,” signifying the vital im- 
portance of the Torah for the Jewish people. 

In 1886, there were approximately 350,000 
Jews in the United States. Immigration 
had begun as early as 1654, and by the time 


of the American Revolution there were some | 
3,500 Jews living in the Colonies. The great- . 


est influx of all began in 1881—between that 
year and 1914, more than 2 million Jewish 
immigrants would arrive on American soil 
to begin a new life. 

They came to this great melting pot from 
many countries, speaking many languages. 
Three things, however, were shared by most 
of them: extreme poverty, an innate dedica- 
tion to the Book—to learning, and a deter- 
mination to get ahead. They brought with 
them few material possessions but, having 
survived the persecutions of Eastern Europe, 
just being alive was cause enough for 
gratitude. 

Life on the lower East Side, home for 
many of them, was always hard—sometimes 
brutal. The tenements that sprang up to 
house this mass of humanity were a breed- 
ing ground of sickness and tragedy. 

And yet, through all the chaotic turbu- 
lence, many immigrant Jews retained and 
practiced the faith of their heritage. The 


little money that might be left over after the 


landlord and grocer had been paid helped to 
support their synagogues and their Yeshiva 
Eitz Chaim. 

In Europe, many of these Jews had been 
denied the right to attend their countries’ 


schools, and they brought to America their 


pent-up thirst for general knowledge. How 
often immigrant parents, weary to the point 
of collapse, would seek to reassure one an- 
other by saying “ * * * at least for our chil- 
dren it will be better. They’ll go to school 
* * * maybe even to college. It is good we 
have come to America.” This was their 
goldene medina, and it mattered not that 
the streets weren’t golden just so long as 
the opportunity and hope were. 

The school that these immigrants founded 
and maintained struck its roots ever deeper 
in American soil and continued to grow 
upward and outward. There was a constant 


search for new quarters to accommodate the 


rapidly increasing enrollment. In 1915, 
Yeshiva Eitz Chaim merged with the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, which 
had been chartered by New York State in 
1897, and the foundations for a high school, 


teachers institute, college, and graduate. 


schools were established by the first presi- 
dent, Rabbi Dr. Bernard Revel. In 1928, the 
institution opened the Nation’s first liberal 
arts college under Jewish auspices, and 1 
year later moved into 2 splendid home in 
Washington Heights constructed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. More departments were added 
and new buildings constructed to house 
them. By 1945, Yeshiva was a full-fledged 
university, and 10 years later it opened 
America’s first medical school under Jewish 
sponsorship. A historic 10-year, $30 million 
development program was begun in 1960 
to fulfill the university’s promise of service 
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to the Nation and the Jewish community. 
and Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
launched a $27,500,000 expansion effort to 
further medical education. 

The great lady who took her place in New | 
York Harbor just 43 days after Yeshiva Eitz 
Chaim was founded is still there * * * and 
shell remain, her torch held high, for mil- 
lennia to come. She represents the dream 
nurtured in the human mind almost since 
time began, a dream of freedom—freedom 
for a man to worship as he chooses * * * 
freedom from tyranny and oppression * * * 
freedom to say or write what is on one’s 
mind or in one’s heart * * * freedom to 
better oneself. | 

Yeshiva University—with its 5,000 stu- 
dents and 1,200 faculty members—is one 
example of the ultimate realization of that 
dream. 


Wisconsin: No. 1 Papermaker in the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, Wisconsin has been known largely 
as the Nation’s No. 1 dairy State. Our 
people, of course, are truly proud of the 
unparalleled record of products of high 
quality in the dairy line to feed people 
not a in this country but around the 
wor 

However, the Badger State, too, has 
created firsts in other fields. 

Today, for example, our Badger State 


is the No. 1 papermaker in the country. 


The high rank has been attained 
through creative research diversification 
and plain hard work. 

On July 16, 1961, the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel published an article entitled: 
Wisconsin: No. 1 Papermaker in the 
Nation.“ I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
WISCONSIN: No. 1 PAPERMAKER IN THE NATION 

Wisconsin, top papermaking State in the 
Nation, earned its rank the hard way— 
through meticulous research and wide di- 
versification. 

The diversification bodes well for the fu- 
ture of the industry in the State, and is a 
tribute to the ingenuity of the early Wis- 
consin pa ers—many of whom were 
almost put out of business when cheaper 
Canadian newsprint was permitted to enter 
the United States tariff free in 1911. 

At present there is no newsprint produc- 
tion in the State. 

LARGE FIRMS HERE 

Two of the largest paper manufacturers 
in the country are Kimberly-Clark Corp. of 
Neenah, founded in 1872, and Marathon Di- 
vision of American Can Co. Marathon was 
founded at Rothschild in 1909 but now has 
its executive offices at Neenah. 

Kimberly-Clark makes coated and un- 
coated printing papers, business and writing 
papers, industrial papers and wadding, sani- 
tary napkins, facial tissue, towels, table nap- 


kins, bathroom tissue, barber towels and 


— 
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neckstrips, interior packaging, filter ma- 
terials, and nonwoven fabric. 
The Marathon line includes packaging ma- 
terials, towels, and napkins, toilet paper, 
facial tissues, waxed and many others. 
The first papermill on the Wisconsin 
River, built in 1887, is now known as the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. of Port Edwards. 
Nekoosa-Edwards specializes in fine writing 
and business papers and specialty food papers 
and wrappings. ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED THIRD 


a Sieh several small waterpower firms on 


completed its first 
— Rapids and now has additional opera- 


tions there and at Biron, Whiting. Appleton, 
int. 
and Stevens Po 


Consolida specializing 
paper, also produces waxing papers, paper- 
board, paperboard products, and Consoweld 
laminated plastic. 

The strength of the Wisconsin paper in- 
dustry is not concentrated in these few major 
corporations. It also is found in the strong 
“position of the smaller companies with their 
multivaried line of highly specialized 
products. 

Rhinelander Paper Co. is the largest pro- 
ducer of glassine and greaseproof papers in 
the world. 

Wisconsin’s largest specialty mill, the Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., was founded in 1883 
at Kaukauna as a kraft mill. 

SPECIALTY PAPERS 

Thilmany still is a kraft mill, but whereas 
kraft was once the end product, today 
Thilmany takes kraft paper and works it 
into an almost endless variety of specialty 


The first mill west of the Alleghenies ex- 
clusively devoted to fine writing papers was 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha founded by Wil- 
liam Gilbert in 1887. 

Today one of the country’s leading manu- 

in the 25 percent and 100 percent 
cotton fiber grades, it is also a large manu- 
facturer of currency papers for foreign use. 
Another fine home grown” manufacturer 
is the Bergstrom Paper Co. of Neenah. 
Founded by D. W. Bergstrom in 1904, the 
company has grown rapidly and produces a 
variety of book papers, offset and office print- 
ing papers and sensitized safety papers. 

Wausau Paper Mills Co. at Brokaw special- 
izes in a variety of fine bond, index, offset, 
mimeo, duplicator, ledger and text papers for 
writing, printing and general business con- 


sumption. 

One of the largest manufacturers of sani- 
tary for home, institutional and in- 
dustrial use is Charmin Paper Products Co., 
of Green Bay, a subsidiary of Procter & 


Gamble. 
Green Bay also boasts the famed Northern 


plant of Marathon, whose tissues are na- 
tionally known. 

The Marinette Paper Co. at Marinette and 
the Falls Power & Paper Co. at Oconto 
Falls, both Scott subsidiaries, produce a good 
share of Scott’s familiar sanitary products 
such as facial and toilet tissues, paper towels 
and napkins. 

Variety of papers made by smaller Wiscon- 
sin mills is also quite impressive. 

As an example, Badger Paper Mills, 
Peshtigo, works from tree to finished prod- 
cut, manufactures watermarked bond, 
mimeo and duplicator papers, manifold (or 
second sheets) and waxed papers in both 
bread wrappers and household rolls. 

Riverside Paper Corp, of Appleton manu- 
factures sulphite bond, mimeo, ledger and 
duplicator papers, plain and watermarked— 
white and colored. In addition, Riverside 
makes and converts a complete packaged line 
of school papers. : 


NCR. 
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SPECIAL PAPERS LINE 
The Nation’s leading manufacturer of col- 
ored and specialty coated papers is in Ap- 
pleton. 

The Appleton Coated Paper Co., using 
the “off-the-paper-machine” method of 
coating, produces standard stock lines of 
white and colored coated book, cover, label, 
box covering and kraft papers, bristols and 
tough check, both for letterpress and offset 
printing. 

The company’s specialty products include 
(No carbon required) papers made for 
the National Cash Register Co., white and 
colored coated tag for the tag manufacturers, 


aluminum coated reflective insulation paper 
and special grades used in making dry cell 


batteries. 
SHIFT WOOD | 

A new and noteworthy trend in Wisconsin 
is toward greater use of local Wisconsin spe- 
cies such as aspen and hardwood—considered 
almost worthless only a few years ago. For 
example, the Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. has 
pioneered a new process for these species, 
manufacturing container board which is con- 
verted into corrugated boxes in the com- 
pany's associated Green Bay box plant. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.’s Mill Division, in 
Tomahawk, is one of the Nation’s leading 
producers of semichemical corrugating me- 
dium which is used in the manufacture of 
corrugated boxes and shipping containers. 

By far the largest of the three southern 
Wisconsin plants is the Cornell Paperboard 
Products Co. formerly the Hummel & Down- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. It makes paperboard 
for containers. 

Cornell depends heavily on wastepaper for 
its raw material, and this also is the case with 
U.S. Paper Mills at De Pere. 

Side by side with the paper industry an- 


other important business has developed in 


Wisconsin—the building of machinery and 
other equipment for the paper and pulp 
mills 


The oldest and largest of these firms, 
founded at Beloit in 1858 as the O. E. Merrill 
Co. and closely identified ever since with the 
a paper industry, is the Beloit Iron 

orks. 


Two Percent Can Hurt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, increases in the cost of living 
may be relatively imperceptible at any 
given point in time. The damage is 
cumulative, as we have seen in the past. 
We also know that policies of our Gov- 
ernment do contribute to or lessen the 
pressures of inflation. We must be alert 
today to the economic impact of pro- 
grams which will cause increases in liv- 
ing costs some years hence. Com- 
placence about the effects of processes we 
are setting in motion now will insure 
great damage for those who are attempt- 
a to provide for their own future secu- 


I want to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives the thoughtful 
observations about the long-term effects 
of inflation which appeared in an edi- 
torial in the Marietta Daily Times of 
Marietta, Ohio, on September 5, 1961. 

The editorial is as follows: 


September 13 
Two PERCENT CAN Hurt 
We are told that, according to informed 


opinion,” the current price rise will prob- 


ably level off after September and that at 
the end of the year the Government’s price 
index will be within the range of 1.5 to 2 per- 
cent ahead of what it was at the end of 1960. 
And this, a to “authoritative judg- 
ment,” is “reasonable stability.” | 


The price index crept up a mere four- 


tenths percent in July. What cost $12.76 
in June could still be bought for $12.80 in 
July. Just a difference of 4 pennies. The 
same market basket of commodities would 
have cost $10 on the average in the 1947-49 

A price rise of around 2 percent a year is 

hardly noticed—that is from year to year. 
Some economists believe that a little bit of 
inflation is even good for the country; it 
spurs the economy. 
Ot course it will not be noticed, if your 
wages go up comparably and if you spend 
your income as fast as you get it. 
little bit of inflation only hurts people on 
fixed incomes, or when money that has been 
put aside for a few years loses its original 
buying value, or when your income is re- 
duced somewhat—as for instance, when you 
retire on pension, savings, and social secu- 
rity. 

At an average annual rate of inflation 
of only 2 percent a year, prices would just 
about double during a person’s working 
career. And then during retirement he 
would see his savings and all forms of an- 
nuities dwindle in buying power year by 
year. 

Actually, the consumer has not been losing 
as much in recent years as he did in an 
earlier but not forgotten period. If infla- 
tion can be kept to an average annual in- 
crease of 2 percent during the next 20 years, 
the young person just now starting to save 
will be better off at the end of that period 
than is the older person of today who has 
been saving for the past 20 years. For the 
dollar lost 62.6 cents of its buying power in 
the 20 years between 1940 and 1960—21.8 
cents through 1945, 26 cents from 1945 
through 1953, and 4.8 cents from 1953 
through 1960. 

However, a little infiation has a tendency 
to build on itself. The economic advisers 
around President Kennedy have thus far 
shown little indication that they intend to 
apply the brakes. 


Death Takes Distinguished West 
| Vi es 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I advise the House of the 
death of the Honorable Clarence W. 
Meadows, a former Governor of West 
Virginia, who died at the young age of 


57 of a heart attack in Clifton Forge, Va. 


I extend my sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his grieving widow and children. 

Governor Meadows served as the chief 
executive of our State from January 
1945 until January of 1949. 


His career as a lawyer and a public 
servant was distinguished. 


That 
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The District of Columbia Government 


Seems To Rely Entirely on Public Ur- 
ban Renewal Programs Supported by 
Taxes, and Has Discouraged Renova- 
tion and Restoration of Commercial 
and Residential Property by Private 
‘Owners by Immediately Raising Taxes 
on Such Improved Property, Says 
Kalorama Citizens Association Presi- 
dent | 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Kalorama Citizens As- 


sociation, G. M. Koockogey, has written . 


to me in part, as follows: 

Our District of Columbia government 
seems to rely entirely on public urban re- 
newal programs, supported by tax money, 


and has discouraged renovation and restora- 


tion of commercial and residential property 
by private owners by immediately raising 
taxes on such improved realty. Your House 
Joint Resolution 532 would correct this 
inequity by a reasonable tax adjustment 
that would encourage private redevelopment 
without the use of public funds. 

~ Georgetown is an outstanding example of 
private restoration that didn’t cost the tax- 
payers 1 cent and greatly increased the tax- 
able basis. Another private restoration 
showcase is our Own Kalorama triangle 


area, where over half a million dollars has 


been spent on more than 50 houses and 
apartments in less than 2 years. 

Other citizen groups and the Federation 
of Citizens Associations have joined us in 
endorsing your idea of reasonable tax abate- 
ment to encourage private restoration of 
commercial and residential property.” 


The Washington (D.C.) Post reported 
that the contest-winning design for 
residential development of an 8.4-acre 
urban renewal site in southwest Wash- 
ington will provide rental apartments 
up to $325 a month. 

Since the urban renewal program was 
designed by the Congress to rehouse 
slum-dwellers, it would be helpful at 
this time if the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, told us how slum- 
dwellers in the Nation’s Capital are able 
to afford apartments renting up to $325 


month. 


A letter published in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post on September 13 comments 
tellingly on these $325-a-month apart- 
ments which the New Frontier is provid- 
ing in Southwest Washington with the 
aid of $70 million in Federal tax funds: 

Once upon a time I was naive enough to 
believe that the southwest redevelopment 
plans would include housing I could afford. 
However, I see by the Washington Post that 


‘still another high-rise luxury apartment 
boards. 


project is now off the drawing 

I’m not rich enough for the apartments 
now available in Southwest, and I’m not 
poor enough to qualify for one of the housing 
projects. 


A new approach to urban renewal in 


the District of Columbia is long overdue, 


DowrLLI, 
joined with me in trying to develop a 
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and I am pleased that the able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. MULTER], Delaware IMr. Me- 
and Iowa [Mr. Kr have 


new, far less costly, and more human ap- 
proach to the renovation, restoration, 
and rebuilding of our cities. 

I include here the text of the measure 


introduced by my colleague the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 
I include, in addition, the letter from 
Mr. Koockogey, president of the Kalo- 


rama Citizens Association, to which I 


have referred, as well as a letter pub- 
lished today in the Washington (D.C.) 


Post: 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1961. 

Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington,DC. 

Deak Sm: On behalf of the Kalorama Citi- 
zens Association, of Washington, I wish to 
express our deep appreciation of your leader- 


ship in introducing the most constructive 
urban renewal legislation in the past decade- 


I refer to House Joint Resolution 532. 

Our thanks are due also to Congressmen 
MULTER, Democrat, of New York, Kr, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, and MCDOwEt., Democrat, of 
Delaware, for introducing similar bills. 

This new bipartisan approach to urban re- 
newal puts private renewal efforts in the 
District of Columbia on an equal basis with 
public urban renewal projects, which is as 
it should be. 

Our District of Columbia government 
seems to rely entirely on public urban re- 
newal programs, supported by our tax money, 
and has discouraged renovation and restora- 
tion of commercial and residential property 
by private owners by immediately raising 
taxes on such improved realty. Your House 
Joint Resolution 582 would correct this in- 
equity by a reasonable tax adjustment that 
would encourage private redevelopment 
without the use of public funds. 

Georgetown is an outstanding example of 
private restoration that didn’t cost the tax- 
payers 1 cent and greatly increased the tax- 
able basis. Another private restoration 
showcase is our own Kalorama Triangle area, 
where over half a million dollars has been 
spent on more than 50 houses and apart- 
ments in less than 2 years. 

Other citizen groups and the Federation 
of Citizens Associations have joined us in 
endorsing your idea of reasonable tax abate- 
ment to encourage private restoration of 
commercial and residential property. 

The fact that other Members are joining 
you in this legislation shows that it is of 
national importance to put private rede- 
velopment all over the Nation on an equal 
footing with public urban renewal. This 
could save the taxpayers many millions of 
doilars and do the job in much less time. 

Respectfully, 
G. M. Koocxkocer, 

President, Kalorama Citizens Association. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. = 


HOUSING Costs 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Once upon a time I was naive enough to 
believe that the Southwest redevelopment 
plans would including housing I could af- 
ford. However, I see by the Washington 
Post that still another high-rise luxury 
apartment project is now off the drawing 
boards. 


I’m not rich enough for the apartments 
now available in Southwest, and I’m not 
poor enough to qualify for one of the housing 
projects. 

Is there to be no end of these overpriced 
new projects? Is there no hope for persons 
in my income bracket who would like to 


der section 1 of this title. 
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live close by in a place that is new and 
clean? Not everyone wants an air-condi- 
tioned efficiency, or a larger unit in which 
to double up with another salaried mem- 
ber of the middle class. Some of us have 
only one income in our family, and are old- 
fashioned enough to want a more conven- 
tional home that is not in the suburbs. 

SUZANNE T. COOPER. 

WASHINGTON. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 6 of the Act of August 14, 1894 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-705), is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after “Sec. 6.“, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any increase in the value of the 
tract or lot of real property on which the 


taxpayer's personal residence is located (or 


of the improvements thereon) which is the 
result of the repair, alteration, renovation, 
or restoration of such residence shall be dis- 
regarded in making the valuation of the 
property under subsection (a) for the fiscal 
year in which such repair, alteration, reno- 
vation, or restoration is completed and for 
the four succeeding fiscal years. As used 
in the preceding sentence, the term ‘tax- 
payer’s personal residence’ means real prop- 
erty which is owned by the taxpayer or his 
spouse or both at the time of the repair, 
alteration, renovation, or restoration in- 
volved and is occupied by them or either 
of them as their person residence at such 
time or within six months thereafter.” | 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to repairs, 
alterations, renovation, and restoration 
completed in fiscal years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of title III of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-155 7b (a)) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(16) ExPENsEes oF Home Rrram, MAIN- 
TENANCE, ALTERATIONS, AND AppDITIONS.—In 
the case of an individual, the expenses paid 
during the taxable year for the repair and 
maintenance of, or alterations or additions 
to, the personal residence of the taxpayer. 
The deduction under this paragraph shall be 
allowable only to the extent of the aggregate 
of such expenses actually paid by the tax- 
payer, and in no case shall it exceed $2,000. 
Such deduction shall be applicable only to 
expenses which are not otherwise allowable | 
as deductions in computing net income un- 
As used in this 
paragraph, the term ‘personal residence of 
the taxpayer’ means real property which is 
owned by the taxpayer or his spouse or both 
at the time of the repair, maintenance, al- 
terations, or additions involved and is occu- 
pied by them or either of them as their 
personal residence at such time or within 
six months thereaf ter.“ 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to ex- 
penses paid during taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Sc. 3. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-706) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

“(1) housing (including both residential 
and commercial structures) which are not 
substandard in any project area shall be 
preserved and shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area; and 

(2) the owner of any substandard struc- 
ture (residential or commercial) which can 
be rehabilitated or restored to good condi- 
tion in a project area shall be encouraged 
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and ney to undertake 
and carry out such rehabilitation or restora- 
tion, and such structure shall not be demo- 

included in the acquisition and as- 
sembling by the Agency of the real property 
in such area unless such owner, after having 


had a reasonable time following notification 


by the Agency to complete such rehabilita- 
tion or restoration has failed to do so; and 
in the case of any such failure the Agency, 
after acquiring the structure, shall itself 
provide for such rehabilitation or restora- 
tion whenever it determines that such re- 
habilitation or restoration is desirable or 
appropriate and shall dispose of the struc- 
ture so rehabilitated or restored at such 
time and on such terms and conditions as it 
may determine to be in the public interest.” 
Sec. 4. The Act entitled “An Act providing 
for the zoning of the District of Columbia 


nating section 17 as section 18 and by insert- 
ing after section 16 the following new 


“Sec. 17. The provisions of this Act shall 
apply to chanceries and other business-type 
buildings of foreign nations in the District 

of Columbia, so as to conform with the gen- 
eral practice among nations of requiring the 
observance (by countries with which they 
maintain diplomatic relations) of their laws 
and zoning regulations in the location of 
such buildings; and the Zoning Commission 
shall accordingly include in its regulations 
under the first section of this Act such pro- 
visions as may be n to insure that 
such buildings are hereafter located only in 
areas appropriately zoned for such purposes.” 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity—IV: In the Nation’s Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing statement is of further interest to 
the American public concerning the 75th 
anniversary celebration of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

The article follows: 

Yeshiva University is but one of the 1,800 
colleges and universities in the United States 
which today share responsibility for solving 
the most critical and awesome problems to 
challenge this Nation. 

Higher education has ceased to be a lux- 
ury. Our very survival—and that of the free 
world—depends largely upon America’s edu- 
cational resources. Higher education means 
trained leadership. 

There are urgent shortages that must be 
met—of teachers, social workers, spiritual 
leaders, scientists, physicians, and psycholo- 
gists. With the expected doubling of college 


- enrollments in the next 10 years, the situa- 


tion is critical. Here is what Yeshiva Uni- 
versity is doing, in part, to fulfill its role. 
This year, the graduate school of science, 
under grants from various scientific and mil- 
itary departments of the National Govern- 
ment, is conducting vital research in mathe- 
matics and physics. Physicist David Finkel- 
stein has created a series of efficient atom 
smashers. His colleague Leon F. Landovitz 
turned from the microcosmic atom to the 
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macrocosmic universe and devised a method 
of weighing the milky way. 

Since its establishment in 1955, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine has developed 
a vast, highly diversified laboratory for 
health research. At Yeshiva College, micro- 
biologist Moses D. Tendler and others con- 
tinue their pursuit of antibiotics which may 
contain antitumor properties. Equally sig- 


nificant studies are underway at other 


schools of the university. 

In 1960, Yeshiva University received more 
mental health grants than any other insti- 
tution in New York State. With over half 
of all the hospital beds in the United States 
occupied by patients with mental disorders, 
this problem is clearly of major proportions. 

In addition to the work conducted by the 
psychiatric departments of the college of 
medicine, the graduate school of education 
is carrying on a program to train teachers 
of emotionally disturbed and mentally re- 
tarded children. The school of social work 
emphasizes the preventive aspects of mental 


health by preparing personnel to serve 
with social service agencies. Rabbinical 


students at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary are participating in a 
three-faith, 5-year program to provide 
clergymen with the psychological background 
required for pastoral counseling. Other 
universities engaged in this pioneering proj- 
ect, under a $425,898 grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, are Har- 
vard (Protestant) and Loyola (Catholic). 
In 1957, the graduate school of educa- 
tion, with the help of a grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, launched its highly suc- 


cessful teaching fellowship program at many 


public and private schools in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut—an effective 
means of preparing liberal arts college grad- 
uates for careers as teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

_ Two graduate schools have joined forces to 
offer special courses of study for experienced 
high school and college teachers in the fields 
of mathematics and science. The in-service 


institute for high school mathematics and 


physics teachers is maintained by a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. A 
summer institute for secondary school 
teachers of modern Hebrew has been de- 
signed to increase the language proficiency 
and teaching ability of the Nation’s second- 
ary school Hebrew teachers. 

Students, faculty, and alumni are in the 
vanguard of original research and experi- 
mentation, but the primary concern is a 
sacred and dedicated devotion to all disci- 
plines. Both in the undergraduate colleges, 
where students are exposed to the rich 
treasures of Hebraic literature, and through- 
out the graduate and professional schools, 
there is a serious regard for freedom—free- 
dom to learn and to transmit knowledge to 
future generations. The university has de- 
veloped a tradition of scholarship hich pro- 
vides, in the swelling ranks of alumni, a 
reservoir of leadership for the Nation and the 
entire American Jewish community. 

At Yeshiva College and Stern College for 
Women, all students pursue a dual program 
emphasizing both their future profession and 
their religious heritage. Among the grad- 
uates of the university are more than 1,000 
rabbis, 800 teachers and administrators in 
Jewish schools, the heads of 12 major Jew- 
ish organizations, and untold numbers of 
scholars. 

Since its founding, Yeshiva University has 
changed and developed in many ways to 
meet the exigencies of the times, but it has 
never wavered in the obligation to fulfill 
the needs of the Jewish community which 
brought it into being. 

In all of its endeavors, Yeshiva University 
functions in the true spirit of American 
democracy. It is our firm belief that in 
order to be spiritually better Jews, thus bet- 
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ter citizens, it is a sacred duty to sustain our 
own intellectual and spiritual towers of 
strength, our own schools of higher learn- 
ing in which we may give expression to our 
inner selves, direction to our moral lives, 
and contribute our share to the democratic 
way of life. In this way, together with other 
groups, Jewry can help nourish the glorious 
achievement that is America. In Yeshiva 


University, the American Jewish commu- 


nity has translated this belief into a monu- 
mental reality. 

Educationally, this institution stands in 
the image of the Nation’s greatest univer- 
sities, stressing a foundation in the liberal 
arts and sciences as the basis of a college 
education. Traditionally and spiritually, 


‘Yeshiva University also is strengthened by 


those unique characteristics it has inherited 
from the yeshivot—a sacred regard for 
knowledge and a devotion to the high moral 
and ethical values of Judaism. Both dy- 
namic heritages run together, forming a 
river of purpose with which we strive to 
serve the multiple needs of a 20th century 


society. (Dr. Samuel Belkin, president.) 


A Down-Under Once-Over of Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 


er, under unanimous consent, I include 


the following excerpt from a recent 


speech by Sir Howard Beale, Australian 


Ambassador to the United States: 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 1, 1961] 


A DOowN-UNDER ONCE-OVER oF US 
(By Sir Howard Beale) 


(Sir Howard, the Australian Ambassador to 


the United States, was recently admitted to 
the livery of the Worshipful Co. of Coopers 
in London. These excerpts are taken from 
his speech.) 

I am here today because of an old family 
link with London and the company. My 
great-great-grandfather was admitted to the 
livery of this company and to the freedom 
of the city in 1782; and his son, and after 
him his son, my grandfather—who emigrated 
to Australia in 1838—were also Coopers. 
Some may say that the family went down- 
hill after that because my father was a 
clergyman and I became a barrister-at-law, 
a Cabinet Minister, and an Ambassador; but, 
if so, your action in admitting me to the 
livery today restores my family’s respecta- 
bility. 

I thank you, too, for the gift of this elegant 


silver cup, engraved with the coat of arms of 
the company, a replica of the others I see 


around this table. You may be sure that I 
shall treasure it as a momento of today’s 
occasion. In return, I should like to mark 
this day by making a gift to the company. 
In considering what I might give, I felt that 
a piece of silver would be appropriate, for I 
understood that much of your silver had 


deen destroyed in the blitz. At first I 


thought of a Georgian piece, bearing a date 
which would have some relation to my an- 
cestors or my country. 

But then I had a better idea, and I chose 
this silver bowl made in America. It is a 
modern piece, hand-wrought and fashioned 
with loving care by a well-known craftsman 
named Ericson of Massachusetts. I present 
it to you as an N and symbol of 
America at her best. 
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I am afraid the impression which many 
people have of the United States—especially 
those who have never lived there—all too 
often is not a good one. This perhaps is 
America’s own fault for—to use the modern 
jargon—she tends to project a bad image of 
herself. It is a sört of self-inflicted wound 


caused by such things as vulgar movies, 


crude and moronic TV shows, sensational 
journalism, and exaggerated advertising with 
its persistent emphasis on money and mate- 
rial values. 

These things irritate the foreigner and 
often cause him to make wrong judgments as 
to what America is really like and what she 
stands for. I suspect, by the way, that our 
irritation is the greater because, through im- 
itation, the same sort of things are taking 
place in our own countries—a kind of Gre- 
sham’s law by which the bad drives 9 the 


The point I want to make — and I am sure 
you will agree with it—is that it is quite 
wrong to judge a nation or a people solely 
by its faults or idiosyncrasies. The America 
I know after living there for 3 years is a very 
different place altogether. It is, first and 
foremost, a country of hospitable and gener- 
ous people. 

It is also a country whose people truly de- 
sire that men shall be free everywhere and 
that justice and right shall prevail in the 
world. This is part of the American dream, 
and in order to help to make the dream a 
reality Americans have made and will con- 
tinue to make enormous sacrifices. (The $90 
billion and more of foreign aid which has 
come from the pockets of American taxpayers 
simply cannot be explained on any other 
basis.) 

Then again, it is a country of magnificent 
industrial and scientific progress resulting 
in great national wealth and a very high 
standard of living. Americans are very proud 
of all this; and so they should be, because 
it did not fall into their laps or just happen— 
it was worked for laboriously by generations 
of people. I think there are folk in both my 
country and yours who could well take a 
leaf out of America’s book in the matter of 
hard work. 

Last but not least, America is a country of 
many cultural and artistic achievements; of 
scholars, writers, singers, painters, and 
craftsmen who have labored with mind, pen, 
voice, brush, and hand to create beautiful 
things. This graceful bowl is a product of 
one of them and a reminder of all of them. 

Taken together, these things comprise 
what I would call the real America. It is 


good that we should know about it because 


knowledge promotes good will, understand- 
ing, and friendship. In my view it is essen- 
tial to the peace of the world that the British 


people—mannerly and stable, experienced 


in interngtional matters and possessed of 
much intuitive political wisdom derived 
from their long and perilous history—should 
collaborate and combine in close friend- 
ship with this generous, vigorous, and ideal- 
istic nation across the Atlantic, whose peo- 
ple like yours and mine— , 


“Speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, 
The faith and morals hold that Milton 
held.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY - 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
America is attempting to crystallize its 


ideas and ideals, reevaluate its princi- 


ples and standards, and create in our 


citizens a greater sense of responsibility 

to meet our problems and challenges. 
Generally, the purpose is twofold: 

First, to better enable our citizens to un- 


derstand and utilize the tools of freedom 


for further progress; and, second, to 
meet the competition posed by the Com- 
munist system. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the first of 
a series of articles by Harold Fleming 
on “The American Achievement.” Re- 
flecting further upon the kind of prog- 


ress, as well as the pioneering spirit 


which has created this country, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have chapter 
2 of this series, entitled “Adventure,” 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADVENTURE—CHAPTER 2 

ONE GROWTH INDUSTRY AFTER ANOTHER 

The ink was hardly dry on the U.S. Con- 
stitution in 1787, when the country began 


to see such a rapid flowering of the indus- 


trial arts as had never been seen before in 
human history. 
The new political ideas of the Founding 


Fathers promptly began to pay off like the 


research ideas of a growth industry. It was 
as though a switch had been thrown, and a 
current of new energy introduced into the 
American circuit. 

For generation after generation of Amer- 
icans, the progress that followed was much 
like the progress we have seen in the last 
2 decades. Each generation was as aston- 
ished as the present one by the changes it 
saw. There was as much excitement 150 
years ago about steamboats as there is today 
about travel in outer space; and as much 
turmoil 100 years ago about new methods 
of packaging food as there is today. 

The new Nation began to develop a series 
of growth industries. They were based on 
new inventions. The first such growth in- 
dustry was cotton-raising. Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793; within a 
decade cotton production had multiplied-10 
times. Then, as growth industries, there 
came in succession steamboating, railroad- 
ing, farming, textile manufacturing, and 
steel production. Each, for a time, grew 
tremendously. 


INVENTORS IN ODD CORNERS 


These industries started from inventions 
and combinations of inventions. The in- 
ventions generally grew out of the ideas of 
eccentric thinkers, working long hours in ob- 
scure places on odd ideas. Most of these 
men were of what 18th-century Englishmen 
would have called lower-class origin. Thus— 

Alexander Graham Bell was a speech 
teacher to a deaf mute pupil, and his first 


financing was from her father, a shoe manu- 


facturer. 
Thomas Edison started as a railroad news- 


boy, and was once thrown off a train for 


setting it on fire with a chemical experiment. 
Henry Ford failed in business twice before 
the Ford Motor Co. began to succeed. 


Orville and Wilbur Wright ran a bicycle 


shop. 

And the first American to seal processed 
tomatoes in tin cans was a gardener, H. W. 
Crosby. 

Yet many of these men’s names are great 
in American history. In the history of most 
nations, the famous names are those of 
kings, ministers, generals, and noblemen. 
The United States Constitution says that 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States.” But here are some of 
the most noble names in American history: 
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Whitney, Du Pont, Fulton, McCormick, 
Case, Deere, Morse, Lowell, Colt, Pullman, 
Gatling, Borden, Westinghouse, Bell, Rem- 
ington, Underwood, Eastman, Edison, 
Ford, and Wright. Inventors all. 

And here are some of the more important 
inventions during the middle of me 19th 
century: 

In the 1830’s—the mowing 3 the 
reaper, the harvester, the revolver, the mag - 
netic telegraph, and vulcanized rubber.. 

In the 1840’s—the turret lathe, the sewing 
machine, the rotary printing press, and the 
safety pin. 

In ͤ the 1850’s—the ice-making machine, 
evaporated milk, the mason jar and the 
pullman car. 

In the 1860’s—the machinegun, the type- 
writer, and the railroad air-brake 

In the 1870’s—celluloid, the gasoline en- 


gine, barbed wire, the telephone, the phono- 


graph, the dise cultivator, the incandescent 
lamp, and the cash register. 

In the 1880’s—the trolley car, the foun- 
tain pen, the linotype, the electrolytic proc- 
ess for making aluminum, the safety bicycle, 
and the kodak. 


THE FINANCING OF INVENTIONS 


The marvel of the new economics was 
not (and is not, today) that so many things 
got invented, but that so many inventions 
reached the public. Free men are naturally 
inventive; but there never before was such 
a followthrough. Previous history is full 
of lost inventions. The ancient Greeks 
measured the circumference of the earth and 
invented a steam engine over 2,000 years 
ago. In renaissance Italy, Leonardo da Vinci 
is credited with 21 inventions. But until 
modern times most inventions were soon 
forgotten unless, like gunpowder, they were 
put to military use. There was nobody to 
risk the money on financing them. 

One reason for the outburst of inventions 
was the patent system—itself an invention. 
It gave the inventor, in exchange for pub- 
licly explaining his idea, 17 years of full 
property rights. 

More important—nobody could legally 
stop the inventor, or his backers, from put- 
ing his idea on the market. He need not 
go before an official board, which might turn 
thumbs down on his idea, either because it 
wouldn't work,” or because the board feared 
it might work all too well and so put some- 
body out of business or out of a job. 
Through previous history, this had been a 


major hazard to inventors, that they might 


be stopped because their ideas might en- 
danger existing jobs or investments. 

But the main reason for the flood of newly 
invented products was that, with this 
temporary property right in ideas, a profit 
might be hoped for from pushing them. [If 
the inventor had no money—and he gen- 
erally hadn’t—others could put up the 
money and share in the hopes. The unique 
new force was not invention, but private 
venture money or “risk capital.” 

In former centuries, well-to-do people had 
never had such opportunities to risk their 
money in new ideas, except, in some cities, 
in shipping ventures. Profits had been 
frowned on. Contracts had had little legal 
support. Government might obstruct such 
ventures, or take the winnings. And it was 
considered beneath a gentleman to go into 
trade. So wealth had gone into conspicuous 
consumption—lace cuffs, servants, castles, 
and fountains. 

But, as freedom was the major economic 
breakthrough of the 18th century, so the 
financing of new ideas was one of the chief 
developments of the 19th century. 

When James Watt, in 1769, was working 
on an improved reciprocating steam engine, 
he had plenty of ideas, but no money. But 
a Matthew Boulton, going into partnership 
with Watt, put up, eventually, the $150,000 
needed. And ever since then, the cost of 
getting inventions to market has been met 
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by various kinds of cooperation between in- 
ventors and moneyed ms. One of them 


was the arrangement by which the Ameri- 


can Can Co., in 1908, brought its financial 
and engineering resources to the aid of the 
financially embarrassed Sanitary Can Co. 
in developing the latter’s revolutionary new 
idea for a metal container. 

It was a long way from the Watt and Boul- 


ton partnership to the story of the Sanitary 


Can Co. During the 19th century, all kinds 
of new financial devices were worked out to 
enlist “adventure capital” in new ideas. One 
of the earlier sources of money was the 
“merchant banker.” A later source was the 
joint stock company, which raised money by 
selling its shares and bonds to a growing 
investor public. 

Among others, a new man appeared on the 
scene—the promoter, or “entrepreneur,” as 
later economists called him. He made a 
business of bringing inventions, capital, and 
customers. 

The late Wendell Wilkie once told me how 


this worked out in one typical growth in- 


dustry— electric power. He said: 

“In the beginning there was the develop- 
ment by Edison of the incandescent lamp. 
No Official set him at it and none passed on 
it. 

“Then he issued licenses to use it. They 
were taken up by men in private enterprise. 
Ambitious fellows, who couldn't sleep 
of nights, took it out to the towns and tried 
to raise money to install it. 


early story of the utility business is that 
it was started, nursed, got going, and then 
made to grow, by men willing to risk their 
own money, who took their enterprises to 
bed with them and stayed awake nights 
thinking up where to find money to feed 
the business, products to bring to the cus- 
tomer, and customers to replenish the till.” 

In all these ventures, the hope of profit 
was the driving force. It may not have in- 
spired the inventor, but it inspired the peo- 
ple who put up the money. The result has 
been called the profit system. But it is 
better called the hope-of-profit system, or 
the profit-and-loss system. For the road 
was strewn with failures. Only a fraction 
of the new ideas paid off. 

MASS PRODUCTION FOR THE MASSES 


Among the new devices were power drives 
(first waterpower and then steampower) 
and interchangeable And s0, as 
machines got better, mass production fol- 
lowed. | 

Mass production began with guns and 

clocks. The first big mass production was 
in textiles, where cheap waterpower was 
available along the fall line of the Atlantic 
coast rivers. 
Mass production required two things. One 
was mass markets, which naturally meant 
with the masses. The other was large 
amounts of risk capital. 

The rise of mass production, however, also 
depended on the development of what is 
now one of the basic economic principles of 
American business. This is the principle 
of larger total profits, from smaller unit 
profits. It is sometimes called the reach for 
volume. It might be explained as follows: 

A company has a new product, and the 
managers are figuring how to make the most 
money out of it. They think: 

1. “With a small plant, our engineers 
think we could make 1 million pounds of 
this product a year for 50 cents a pound. 
And our market research people estimate we 
could sell this 1 million pounds for 81 a 
pound. Result: annual profit of 50 cents a 
pound on 1 million pounds, equals $500,000.”’ 

2. “But our market research people think 
that if we could get the price down to 40 
cents, we could sell 10 million pounds. And 
our engineers estimate that with a plant 
big enough to make that much a year, they 


For 25 years 
they hoped, risked, made and lost. The 
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could get the cost down to 20 cents a pound. 
Result: annual profit of 20 cents a pound 
on 10 million pounds, or $2 million, or four 
times the profit at 40 cents as at $1.” 

This is much oversimplified, but it ex- 
presses the principle that has been followed 
in great areas of American business. The 
most famous example was that of Henry 
Ford, who cut the price of a new car from 
$950 to $500, and eventually to $290, raised 


wages. and still made great profits. The same 


principle has been followed in such leading 
American businesses as electric power, gaso- 
line, food distribution, chemicals, and can- 


But success in this reach for volume is not 
simple. It involves large risks with large 
amounts of money. Many firms have gone 
bankrupt this way. Nineteenth-century 
Socialists used to think that the new factory 
Owner merely figured his costs, added a 


markup for profit, and then roped in the 


money. But the joker in that view is shown 
above, in such pharses as “our engineers 
think” and our market people estimate.” 
Every plant is built on nothing more than 
educated guesses. 

Nor does the above show all the pitfalls in 
capital investment for mass production. 
Another is that if the company builds too 
large, the excess or unused capacity will eat 
up the profits, in interest costs, depreciation, 
maintenance and other unproductive over- 
head costs. A big plant, like a horse in a 
stable, eats whether it works or not. 


Still another important calculation must 


be made before one builds a plant. How 
long will the market last for its product? 
Will the customers want something else be- 
fore your plant investment can pay for it- 
self? A recent ex le was in containers 
for liquid detergents. The American Can 
Co. had no sooner got liquid detergents from 
glass into metal than it had to switch to 
putting them into plastic. 
HOW TO KEEP MAKING MONEY 


The ideal way for a company to keep up 
in a free economy is for it to keep finding 
new products to make what people want, or 
new uses for existing products; and then 
to figure, somewhere nearly correctly, how 
many of the new products or applications it 
can sell, at what cost, and for how long 
(before they are outmoded). 

This is one main reason for the enormous 
growth in recent years of research and 
development. 

It is a fantasy of European origin that 
profits are normally made by hiring people 
cheap and selling their products dear. In 
a limited way, and in certain circumstances, 
this can be done. There will always be 
sweatshops. And it is true that many 
successful 19th-century employers and pro- 
moters were about as “social minded” as 
a Maine coast lobster. But the one who 
made “real money” did not do it by “squeez- 
ing the faces of the poor.” They did it by 


bringing to market new ideas, new machines, 


new products, or new services. They were 
adventurers and innovators. But the key 


to moneymaking is judgment as to what. 


the consumer will want, at what price, and 
for how long. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—V: Profile of a University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. _ Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing statement is of further interest 
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to the American public concerning the 
75th anniversary celebration of Yeshiva 
University. 

The article follows: 

Yeshiva University, America’s oldest and 
largest university under Jewish auspices, 
comprises 17 schools and divisions, 8 on the 
preparatory and undergraduate levels and 9 

uate and professional schools. Courses 
of study lead to 19 different degrees and 
diplomas in the arts and sciences and Jewish | 
learning. 

It is chartered by the State of New York, 
accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and spe- 
cialized professional agencies, and is a mem- 
ber of the college entrance examination 
board. 

The preparatory and undergraduate 
schools—for men and women—are unique, 
providing in one program both general and 
Jewish studies. Courses in Jewish learning 
are geared to the student’s level of prepara- 
tion and designed for the student’s partic- 
ular aims. 

The graduate schools are nondenomina- 
tional and mostly coeducational, offering 
programs of advanced study and professional 
preparation in many fields. Curriculums 
are strengthened by the cooperation of lead- 
ing educational, welfare, and health agencies. 

As the foremost expression of the Jewish 


community in American higher education, 


Yeshiva University has two major purposes: 
to serve the Nation and the Jewish commu- 
nity. The university fulfills these objectives 
through its extensive educational, service, 
and research programs, and the journals and 
books published for the scholastic world. 
The university spans New York City with 
six teaching centers in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx. The Main, Midtown, and 
Bronx Centers have dormitory and dining 
facilities. 

Five thousand students from all parts of 
the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries include many national scholarship win- 
ners and honor graduates of leading schools. 
They are preparing for positions of leadership 
in education, social work, the rabbinate, 
medicine, mathematics, physics, psychology, 
and other fields of endeavor. Each school 
maintains a warm, friendly atmosphere. 

Currently, the heads of 12 major Jewish 
communal and educational organizations are 
alumni of Yeshiva University. Other grad- 
uates are serving as department heads within 
other major organizations, attesting to the 
university’s role as the fountainhead of Jew- 
ish leadership. 

More than 1,000 rabbis occupying pulpits 
and other key positions in the American 
Jewish community are alumni of the uni- 
versity’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, the foremost center of Torah 
learning in the world. 

Ninety-seven percent of the young men 
and women who graduated from the uni- 
versity’s two colleges of arts and sciences 
(Yeshiva College and Stern College for 
Women) last year were accepted for advanced 
training by the Nation’s outstanding grad- 
uate and professional schools. Twenty-five 
percent of this year’s freshmen in those col- 
leges, were recipients of State, national, in- 
dustrial or community scholarships for their 
high school attainments. 

Fourteen auxiliary services and special 
projects focus the university’s extensive re- 
sources on the needs of the Jewish and gen- 
eral communities. 

The university publishes four scholarly 


journals and a series of books which are 


universally esteemed wherever advanced 
study in Jewish learning and higher mathe- 
matics is pursued. 

The outstanding faculty of 1,200 includes 
renowned scholars who have gained distinc- 
tion in research, government service, and 
the world of scholarship. 
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Nine libraries, five of them major, include 
collections of specialized professional interest 
and cover all branches of the arts and 
sciences and Judaica. 

Vital research projects are conducted in 
such diverse areas as the purse sciences, 
medicine, psychology, and education through 
significant grants from governmental agen- 
cies, foundations, and industry. 

Yeshiva University has always been a 
pioneering institution. Outstanding “firsts” 
to its credit include: the establishment of 
the first academic high school in the United 
States under Jewish auspices; first college of 
liberal arts and sciences in the Nation under 
Jewish auspices; first American university 
under Jewish auspices; first liberal arts col- 
lege for women in the Nation under Jewish 
auspices; first medical school in the United 
States under Jewish sponsorship and first 
university-based school of social. work under 
Jewish auspices. 

One of the university’s greatest contribu- 
tions has been the development of educa- 
tional opportunities for women. Little more 
than a decade ago, women could not acquire 
a combined academic and Jewish education 
after elementary school. Today, Yeshiva 
University offers such programs at its two 
high schools for girls, Teachers Institute 
for Women, and Stern College for Women, 
which graduated its first class in 1958. Co- 
educational programs are offered also in most 
graduate and professional schools. Women 
now comprise 30 percent of the total student 
body. | 

Among the outstanding honorary alumni 
of Yeshiva University are: Bernard M. 
Baruch; Supreme Court Chief Justices Harlan 
Fiske Stone and Earl Warren, and Associate 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo; Dr. James B. 
Conant; Prof. Albert Einstein; Herbert H. 
Lehman; Richard M. Nixon; Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Adlai E. Stevenson; Dr. Selman A. Waksman; 
U.S. Senator Jacos K. Javits; Abba S. Eban; 
and Dr. Jonas Salk. 


The Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
Or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, for more than 5 years a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss] is 
chairman, has been holding hearings 
and issuing reports in an endeavor to 
establish the practice of requiring the 
executive departments to disclose to 
congressional committees, and perhaps 
Congressmen, information which is nec- 
essary to determine whether new legis- 
lation is needed, and, if needed, the type 
of legislation which will best serve the 
public interest, and also to learn the 
effect which existing legislation had, or 
is having, upon the general welfare. 

This issue is as old as the Government 
itself. 

In my humble judgment, the Congress, 
through its committees, and perhaps in- 
dividual Congressmen, is entitled to be 
informed by the executive departments 
of all information needed to enable the 
Congress to adequately serve the people. 
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Several times, as the only Republican 
on the special subcommittee, it has been 
suggested by me that the subcommittee 
or its counsel frame a series of questions 
calling for information vitally needed to 
enable the Congress to properly execute 
its legislative functions. 


Those Questions should be submitted 
to the Department and, if refusal is 


made, then the subcommittee should re- 


port to the full committee, which should 


in turn call the situation to the atten- 
tion of the House, and if, in the judg- 
ment of the House, the questions were 
proper, the refusal to answer not justi- 
fied, the issue should be referred to the 
Attorney General for contempt proceed- 
ings, or the House, itself, should cite 
those responsible for the denial of infor- 
mation to appear before the House and 
make defense to a contempt charge, or 
submit to whatever procedure the House 
might determine to be necessary. 

The matter could then be brought be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court, whose 
function it is to determine disputes be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
departments. 

The special subcommittee has been 
highly critical of the past administra- 
tion. When a new administration came 
into power, the same position as to the 
disclosure of information by the execu- 
tive departments which was established 
when the issue was first presented to our 
first President was adhered to. 

In fact, the Kennedy administration 
went further in its refusal than perhaps 
did the previous administration. 

Still more recently, the Secretary of 
Defense has taken a firm position that 
certain information on which the disci- 
plining of General Walker was based 
would not be disclosed. 

In my judgment, the limitation or the 
extent of the right of the legislative 
branch to information in the hands of 
the executive departments will never 
be determined until the Supreme Court 
has made a decision. 


Has Success Phased Out Supply Single 
Managers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed, by Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara, on the single supply con- 
cept for the military services. I am 
pleased that the Secretary has recog- 
nized the importance of this effort and 
intends to carry on with progress made 
thus far. 


Since this is a subject of considerable 


interest to all of us, I believe it might 
be well to reflect on some of the back- 
ground. 

In 1949, H.R. 321 was introduced by 


my predecessor in Congress, the Hon- 
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orable Jack Z. Anderson, of California. 
This bill directed the establishment of a 
single cataloging system, and to quote 
from House Report No. 1838 of the 82d 
Congress, for the first time, undertook 
to fix responsibility for its establish- 
ment.” 

Extensive hearings were held and the 
Department of Defense indicated a wil- 
lingness to cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a program. Subsequently, the 
Congress adopted a House concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that a Federal cataloging sys- 
tem should be established. 

In 1951 Congressman Anderson intro- 
duced H.R. 1033 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a single supply catalog sys- 


tem. Upon referral of this bill to the 


Special Subcommittee on Procurement 
by the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, a study of the development 


of the single supply cataloging program 


ensued. After extensive hearings and in- 
vestigation, a new bill (H.R. 7405) was 
reported out by the subcommittee, which 
was enacted into Public Law 436 of the 
82d Congress, providing for an effective 
supply management organization within 
the Department of Defense through the 
establishment of a single supply catalog- 
ing system. 

I think it is significant that today’s 
major effort toward producing economy 
in supply management would not have 
been possible except for the legislative 
authority in Public Law 436. For a re- 
port on progress which has been made 
in this field during the past 5 years, I 
call your attention to the following 
article appearing in the September issue 
of the Armed Forces Management 
magazine: 

Has Success PHASED OUr SuPPLY SINGLE 

MANAGERS? 

(By Col. Charles C. Case, US. Army, staff 
director, commodity single manager divi- 
sion, OSD (I. & L.) 

(The author, Col. Charles Case, is con- 
sidered by his superiors to be one of the real 
experts on single managerships. His article 
relates the history of supply single manager- 
ships, their success, and the imminent reor- 
ganization that will replace them. Colonel 
Case was formerly assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (S. & L).) 

Five years have now passed since the first 
four Single Manager Supply Agencies were 
established by Department of Defense di- 
rectives in 1956. The creation of these agen- 
cies was a marked departure from traditional 
concepts of military logistics. The change- 
over was not an easy one. 

Nor has it met with complete success in 
every instance. Auditors, inspectors, and 
agency personnel themselves still unearth 
occasional instances of erroneous data, faulty 
requirements, tmprudent buys, or other 
wasteful actions. Viewed in proper perspec- 
tive, however, the single managers attain- 
ments by far outweigh their mistakes. | 

Major credit for the success of the single 
manager plan belongs to enlightened and ob- 
jective leadership given the agencies by the 
executive directors and their staffs during 
the trying formative period and to the mili- 
tary department officials who backed them 
with assistance and resources, Fortunately, 
the leaders who directed the single manager 
agencies had the objectivity and breadth to 


These men, still more fortunately, had the 
boldness to experiment and innovate and the 
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wisdom to discard persistent but antiquated 
ways. 

If any technical factor can be singled out 
as contributing to their success in convert- 
ing an untried and unpopular idea into a 
proven, accepted, and expanding reality, it 
was ADP. The role of ADP will be even 
more decisive in the future, for now the 
single managers have invaded the complex 
technical commodities. The responsive and 
efficient management of these commodities 


would be next to impossible without ADP. 


At present, there are approximately 
3,700,000 items in the military supply sys- 
tem. The first four agencies to be estab- 
lished (subsistence, clothing and textiles, 
medical supplies, and petroleum) brought 
some 40,000 common-usage items under 
integrated management. While the per- 
centage is small in relation to the total 
number of items in the supply system, the 
items under these four agencies are respon- 
sible for the largest number of individual 
transactions and for significant dollar value 
in sales, procurement, and inventory. 

Last year four new agencies were set up 
to handle general supplies, construction 
supplies, industrial supplies, and automo- 
tive supplies. When they become fully 
operational, they will boost the total num- 
ber of items under single management to 
over 700,000. If an integrated management 
assignment is made for the electrical-elec- 
tronics commodity—a possibility by press 
time—integrated management coverage may 
well reach 1,200,000 items or about one-third 
of our present item spectrum. 

Estimates of cumulative savings by the 
single managers now range over half a bil- 
lion dollars dominated by inventory draw- 
dawn. Some of this money is now being 
plowed back in as starting-up costs for the 
new agencies, but eventually they will 
amortize this and pay dividends themselves. 

It is always possible to achieve economy 
by compromising efficiency. Such has not 
been the case with single manager opera- 
tions, however. Their normal rate of ef- 
fectiveness has been about 95 percent, and 
in emergencies they have reacted with a 
discipline and sense of urgency becoming a 
military organization. 

At the time of the Lebanon crisis the 
Navy-managed Military Medical Supply 


Agency met large requirements 100 percent 


within 48 hours of demand. To reprovision 
the fleet, the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency made huge deliveries around the 
clock within hours of the asking. The Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Agency delivered 
Marine Corps last minute requirements right 
to shipside. MPSA arranged tanker move- 
ments 138 percent of normal, positioned 
floating reserves in the Mediterranean, and 
held the line on prices. 

Action to support Project Mercury with 
medical items began within an hour of the 
Pentagon decision. Requisitions were pre- 
pared and financing arranged later. Every 
item made the deadline. 

In July 1960 the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency was called upon to furnish 
100,000 rations for the support of U.N. forces 
in the Congo, a task complicated by the fact 
that the rations had to be pork-free in order 
to conform to the dietary laws of the Mos- 


lem units in the command. 


The call was received on a Friday. By 
the following Tuesday, the 38 separate items 
making up the 25-man modules were ready 
for packaging. Subsequently, MSSA fur- 
nished 375,000 more “Congo pork-free ra- 
tions” on the same basis. 

Such a situation is made to order for 
ADP systems. In responding to the Congo 
crisis, MSSA puts its IBM 650 system to work 
over the weekend. Requisitions were fed 
into the computer and edited against stock 
levels in the various depots. The computer 
determined the best place to ship from, and 
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prepared shipping orders that were then sent 
out by transceiver. 

The combined use of ADP and a trans- 
ceiver network has also demonstrated its 
value at the Military Clothing and Textile 
Agency. In its first 4 fiscal years of opera- 
tion, M.C. & T. S. A. reduced its inventory from 
$1.9 billion to $14 billion. At the same 
time, its efficiency increased erformously. 
Supply effectiveness rose from 75 percent 
(items shipped on time) to a relatively stable 
95 percent. Unfilled orders, or “duesout” 
at M. C. & T.S.A. dropped from an alarming 
peak of 40,000 to a level of about 1,000 by 
the end of fiscal 1960. 

Prior to the establishment of M.C. & T. S. A. 
the four services stored clothing and textiles 
at 58 locations throughout the country with 
duplication and overlap of facilities and dis- 
tribution areas. Material was backhauled 
and crosshauled between depots and cus- 
tomers. Material stores were controlled 
from 13 separate points. 

From the 58 existing facilities; M.C. & T.S.A. 
selected 13 as distribution deposits and back- 
up points for mobilization reserve stocks. 
The number of control points was reduced 
from 13 to 3. A transceiver network was 
set up linking storage locations and control 
points with M.C. & T. S. A. headquarters at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Center. 

At Philadelphia, M.C. & TS.A. employs an 
IBM 650 tape-RAMAC system. Operating on 
a transaction reporting basis, balances af- 
fected by each updating are compared with 
programed stock levels. If a reorder point 
has been reached, the computer automatic- 
ally kicks out a “Supply Control Study” for 
evaluation and decision. ‘The system also 
supplies control studies on demand when- 
ever needed by stock analysts in their evalu- 
ations. 

The lower operating cost of second gen- 
eration—transistorized—computers has been 
illustrated in the recent establishment of 
an ADP system for the Military Construction 
Supply Agency. In starting up this new 
Single Manager Agency at an existing Army 
inventory control point at Columbus, Ohio, 
the doubling of supply data-processing 
workload called for the augmentation of 
ADP capability. A new Honeywell 800 is 
being installed to perform the combined 
missions of the ICP and the Single Manager 
with a resulting net equipment rental re- 
duction of approximately $100,000 annually 
predicted. 

To manage an anticipated spectrum of 
over 100,000 items and $350 million of in- 
ventory on a highly centralized basis, MCSA 
must rely heavily on ADPS. 

All Single Managers employ ADPE of vary- 
ing manufacture and capability. The Mili- 
tary Automotive Supply Agency, integrated 
with Ordnance Tank Automotive Command, 
is programing for a new ROA 501 system to 
supplement the ADPE used by OTAC for 
several years. The Military Medical Supply 
Agency has installed an IBM 1401 which is 
in full operation covering all major pro- 
grams. MGSA has just installed a large- 
scale, transistorized IBM data-processing 
system and M.C. & T. S. A. plans to put in a 
comparable installation shortly. 

The Military Petroleum Supply Agency. 
Unlike the others, does not have to process 
a large number of daily transactions. As 
the world’s largest buyer of refined petro- 
leum, however, MPSA has to solve an ex- 
tremely complex set of variable factors 
whenever it awards its bulk-procurement 
contracts. In determining the least-cost 
bids on some 2 billion gallons of jet fuel 
twice a year, for example, MPSA must con- 
sider 90,000 variables such as unit price, 
method of transportation, distance, destina- 
tion, terminal capacity, small business pri- 
orities, and many other factors. 

This formerly required 7 weeks of manual 
computation. By redesigning its manage- 


ment system and adopting linear program- 


ing to apply the variables properly, MPSA 


has been able to shift a major portion of its 
evaluation workload to a combination IBM 
704/7090 system. This has shaved 2 weeks 
off the evaluation operation. Savings due 
to the increased accuracy of the program are 
expected to come to $5 million a year. 

MSSA is also studying the application of 
linear programing and computer evalua- 
tion to the myriad of variables which compli- 
cate subsistence procurement. 

The Military Industrial Supply Agency will 
eventually manage 480,000 line items. To 
assist in this staggering management job, the 
agency will employ RCA ADP equipment. By 
adapting the format of its catalog to the 
readout of an RCA 501, MISA, among other 
things, saves a half railroad carload of paper 
when it goes to press. 

Impressive as these savings in time and 
money may be, the ease with which single 
manager operations lend themselves to mod- 
ern ADP techniques has paid other dividends 
that may, in the long run, be more important 
than dollars and cents savings. As one 
agency spokesman pointed out recently, “Top 


level supervisors can now devote more time 


to the development of better management 


decisions instead of 8 papers and 


computing statistics. 

Already the results are beginning to show. 
Phantom numbers —line items with no de- 
mand, no stock, and no history of either have 
been spotted and eliminated. Commonality 
of usage among the four services has been in- 
creasing. For example, before MC & TSA was 
established only about 14 percent of the 
clothing and textile items were in common 
use. MC & TSA has more than doubled this 
percentage and has reduced its item range 
18 percent at the same time. MISA recently 
secured service agreement to standardize on 
paints and to eliminate 24 percent of the 
paint items from this system. MGSA, mean- 
while eliminated 72 percent of the items in 
one of its Federal classes. 

Next July two standardization develop- 
ments will go into effect that will further 
extend the capabilities of the single-man- 
ager .ADP systems. First is a standard 
priority system that will replace the sepa- 
rate priority classifications now used by the 
individual services. Second, and more revo- 
lutionary is a uniform requesition system. 
The 16 present systems by which DOD's esti- 
mated 750,000 transactions per day are han- 
dled will be reduced to 2 standard systems— 
a —— system and a shipping invoice 
system. 

The uniform requisition system, and other 
uniform methods now under development. 
Will certainly hasten the day when computer 
talks to computer and ADP systems take over 
more and more of the routine responsibilities 
of our complex supply organization. As a 
step in this direction, a rapid data trans- 
mission system has been in operation be- 
tween the Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center and all major inventory control points 
since 1959. At present, improvements are 
underway with the first installation of the 
IBM 1944 paper tape transceiver. — 

| FUTURE TRENDS 


These developments are an encouraging 
beginning to a huge task still ahead. The 
requirements of military readiness—far more 
urgently than the dictates of economics— 
demand greater integration, cohesion con- 


tinuity, and compatibility in our supply sys- 


tem if it is to satisfy the criteria of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and be immediately respon- 
sive to all our military forces worldwide. 
More comprehensive and cohesive emphasis 
on integrated system design is needed in high 


priority, particularly at the inventory con- 


trol point level. Common data elements, 
code structures, terms and procedure are 
needed to facilitate communications among 
the elements of our system and between the 
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system and supported forces. Supply and 
financial procedures must be simplified and 
brought into consonance. Computers must 
talk to computers across service, command, 
commodity, and functional barriers with less 
reaction and leadtime. 

By the time this article appears, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may have made a decision 
as a result of Project 100 which will consign 


the single manager plan to the archives as 


another passing episode in the chronology 
of logistics unification. Single managers 
may be superseded eventually by a defense 
supply agency, a joint logistics command, 
a fourth—or as the Marines prefer to say— 
a fifth service. 

Or they may be given a new lease on life 
with greater emphasis on unified system 
design. It is not appropriate to discuss the 
merits of these alternatives here. Whatever 
the outcome of Project 100, the progress 
made by single managers will be preserved 
paige built upon. Their contribution toward 

a responsive, compatible integrated supply 
system has been substantial. 


How Can the Neutrals Follow American 
Leadership Unless the United States Is 
Willing To Lead?—Communist Tough- 
ness Wins Respect—American Li- 
midity Loses Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., on the Belgrade 
conference of neutral countries, some of 


which are nonalined only because they 


cannot find strong consistent leadership 
to follow on the part of the United 


States: 
Let’s AIM FOR WORLD RESPECT 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


Imagine how an orchestra would sound if 
the conductor were so concerned with each 
player’s own views of how the music should 
be played that he hesitated to lift his baton 
and lead the band. 

That certainly wouldn’t make for a very 
forceful performance, would it? 

It seems to me that an international alli- 
ance is somewhat like an orchestra because 
affiliated nations have points of view likely 
to be as conflicting as the oboist’s and cel- 
list’s. The conductor is up there to lead 


the orchestra to unity, and no alliance can 


have unity unless it too is led. 

I can’t help thinking that Uncle Sam, who 
never sought the lob of leading the Free 
World but is stuck with it as the historical 
consequence of coping with global aggression 
in nearly half a century, resembles that hesi- 
tant conductor. 

To get off the musical metaphor, I think 
that this country has been too sensitive to 


world opinion“ for our own good or for the 


world’s. 

Worrying about what everybody might 
think of us has far too often kept us from 
exercising the strength upon which not only 
we ourselves must rely, but upon which the 
freedom of the other nations depends. 

Instances of Uncle Sam letting interna- 
tional kibitzers call the play are unfortu- 
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nately many. A classic example was the Ko- 
rean war, where our Air Force was leashed to 
conform with Allies’ qualms, and the re- 
sulting stalemate built up Red China as a 
world power. 

“World opinion”—with special attention 
to hemispheric neighbors—has caused the 
United States to sit still for establishment 
of a Communist beachhead almost within 
whistling distance of Florida, when we could 
have stamped out Castro’s regime at any 
time and all the Americas would have been 
better off. 

Possibly the largest concession we have 
made to world opinion has been the volun- 
tary moratorium on nuclear tests. With no 
guarantee that the Soviet had ever stopped 
tests, we have let our own testing lapse for 
nearly 3 years. Meantime we have sat 
through years of stalling in negotiations for 
a test ban which the Soviet never intended 
to bear fruit. 

And when the Soviet was ready—in its own 
interests—to resume testing openly, it did so 
this past week without anybody’s by-your- 
leave. This might appear at first glance to 
be thumbing the Khrushchevian nose at 
world opinion. 

But just what is world opinion, anyway? 

Surely it is obvious that world opinion is 
as diverse as the French horn and the Eng- 
lish horn in that orchestra I mentioned be- 
fore. Twice recently, trying to be liked by 
everybody, the United States was caught in 
an indecisive swivet at the United Nations— 
in the African-Portuguese quarrel over An- 
gola and the French-Tunisian quarrel over 
Bizerte. 

What world opinion did we succeed in win- 
ning those times? 

One trouble is that we confuse world opin- 
ion with a popularity contest. But more im- 
portant is world respect, which can be won 
only by strength and never by weakness, no 
matter how much good will we demonstrate 
and no matter how much helping hand we 
give the rest of the world. 

That’s a mistake the Russians don’t often 
make. Cynically they figure that world opin- 
ion will swallow the brutal self-interest of 
Soviet nuclear tests as it accepted the bru- 
tality of the Hungarian massacre of 1956. 

By Soviet reckoning, world opinion re- 
spects the show of Red force. Quite a case 
can be made for their logic if you go by the 
way sO Many small nations sass us and kow- 
tow. to the Russians. 


Khrushchev has been adept at using our - 


fear of world opinion. Remember the way 
he screamed to the heavens when he thought 


he had President Eisenhower embarrassed 


over the U-2 spy flights? But he controlled 
himself neatly and didn’t take off a single 
shoe to pound when President de Gaulle— 
who cares very little for world opinion— 
fired a nuclear test shot down the Sahara 
range while Khrushchev was visiting France, 
of all places. 

I think the United States could very well 
emulate General de Gaulle’s view that 
“world opinion” is virtually meaningless un- 
less it is based on respect for strength. 

_ Reverting to the analogy with which this 
piece began, you might suppose that Con- 
ductor Khrushchev would have quieted the 
brasses of the Communist bloc symphony 
and called for sweet music from the strings 
and woodwinds while the Belgrade meeting 
of the unalined nations was getting under 
way. 

But, instead, Khrushchev gave the boys in 
Belgrade a howling blast from the Branden- 
burg gate concerto in his announcement 
about resuming tests, and as this is written 
many of the delegates are still quivering 
from shock. 

This was evident when the Conference 
opened Friday, but it was also significant 
that in most instances the seething resent- 
ment against Russia was kept on the back 
of the stove, without direct identification of 
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the Soviet Union as the cynical betrayer of 
the hopes of mankind for peace. 
President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 


public was the only one to come out and 


say the Russian decision “shocked me just 
as it shocked world opinion.” Tito, although 
reportedly boiling mad, confined himself to 
a warning of world war III without men- 
tioning Russia at all. 

If you run a finger down the list of the 24 
nations at the conference, and refiect on 
their records, there is nothing surprising in 
this. The preponderant majority is neutral- 
against-the-United States. 

The most flagrant example so far is Presi- 
dent Nkrumah of Ghana, who had a lengthy 
talk with Khrushchev at Sochi on the Black 
Sea just before he flew to Belgrade. 

He was in effect Khrushchev’s messenger 
boy, carrying the Russian propaganda pack- 
age to the conference, and so blatant was 
he that a number of other leaders there 
considered him Mr. K.'s spokesman. 

I would hope that the administration is 
keeping score on people like Nkrumah and 
will refer to it when the time comes to dish 
out more foreign aid. 

It is a hope not backed up with a great 
deal of expectation. For the said fact has 
been that the boys who play both sides of 
the street between the East and the West are 
those who wind up with the taxpayers’ gravy. 

In fact, I suggest it would be a good idea 
for all of us to keep score on what goes on 
at Belgrade. 

If you do, keep in mind the various back- 
ground motivations. Some of the nations 
are fairly honest neutrals. Some are greedy 
neutrals. Some carry an unconscious bias 
against the West from memory of the time 
of Western colonialism, and therefore are 
blind to the fact that the Soviet Union is 
the world’s greatest colonizing power today. 

But all of them, you can bet your hat, are 
motivated by self-interest. 

We could use a lot more of the same right 
here at home. 


The 75th Anniversary of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity—VI: Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of Yeshiva University — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement is of further interest 
to the American public concerning the 
75th anniversary celebration of Yeshiva 
University. 

The article follows: 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine—a 
graduate school of Yeshiva University—was 
established as a contribution of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community to medical science 
and human welfare. Grounded in our Na- 
tion’s democratic traditions, the college is a 
nonsectarian institution, with students and 
faculty drawn from all races, religions, and 
creeds. 

As the first new university medical center 
to be opened in the metropolitan area since 
the turn of the century, Einstein College is 
the heart of a rapidly developing $160 mil- 
lion medical city of training, research, and 
healing. On the college campus are a 10- 
story teaching-research building, library. 
auditorium, residence, and activities center 
for students. Two municipal hospital cen- 
ters, with a 1,500-bed capacity, serve as the 
clinical teaching center for the medical 
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school. Presently under construction are 

$70 million psychiatric hospital by the State 
‘of New York and a school of nursing and 


students are prepared for careers as doc- 
tors * * * gifted scientists carry on basic 
research in the cause and cure of disease. 
Three graduating classes have already joined 
the ranks of American medicine as interns 
and residents in communities from coast to 
coast. In addition, nearly 750 Einstein- 
trained scientists and specialists in every 
area of medicine are with distinc- 
tion throughout the United States and 
abroad. 

And now, the college has broken ground 
for a bold new venture designed to help 
translate the promise of modern medicine 
into the reality of longer, healthier living. 
Its Blueprint for the Future” envisions the 
construction of a diagnostic center-univer- 
sity hospital, which will make available the 
most advanced facilities for medical care to 
patients from all over the land. A modern 
research center for health sciences is also 


being built, to enable Einstein College 


scientists to keep pace with ferret ty breath- 


in 1955, John F. Kennedy voiced the hope 
that the fledgling institution would become 
“a monument to happiness and health.” 
The college’s ‘inspiring achievements and 
challenging perspectives are heartening evi- 
dence that his high hopes are being ful- 
filled. 


Feeding the Communist Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 5 my very able and respected col- 
league, the Honorable GLENARD P. Lirs- 
coms, of California, performed a valu- 
able service to all Members of this body 
in bringing to our attention a number of 
shocking facts regarding our export con- 
trol program with particular reference to 
controls on trade with the Soviet Union. 
This was in connection with House con- 
sideration of House Resolution 403, cre- 
ating a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of 
the Export Control Act of 1949, and re- 
lated acts. 

The concern of the Congress in the 
continued U.S. export of goods to Com- 
munist-dominated countries is testified 
to in the division vote in passage of 
House Resolution 403 of 90 yeas to 1 
Nay. 

In further regard to this situation, I 
believe the Members will be interested in 
some additional facts revealed recently 
during a hearing before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on a 
bill to prohibit any exchange of articles 
between the United States and Cuba, ex- 
cept those destined for U.S. military use 
at Guantanamo Naval Base. Although 
a partial economic embargo was imposed 
on Cuba by the United States in October 
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1960, trade with Cuba today is being car- 
ried on as though relations between the 
two nations were nearly normal. 
Under the restrictions, no U.S. goods 
are supposed to be exported to Cuba 
unless they can be classified as food- 
stuffs or medical supplies. However, 
according to committee testimony, ex- 


ports to Cuba from the United States 


for the period January through March 
1961, exceeded $6.9 million, of which 
$3.6 million consisted of lard. Lard, Mr. 
Speaker, is vital to the manufacture of 
nitroglycerine. Other exports include 
$400,000 in machinery and vehicles. 
Just last month, as an example, U.S. 
shipments to Communist Cuba included 
42 diesel engines adaptable for military 
tank use. 

At the same time, incoming shipments 
are appearing almost regularly at U.S. 
ports in Eastern and Gulf States, even 
though public indignation is so high that 
trucks transporting these commodities 
are masking their insignia to avoid public 
identification. 

Although our Government has offi- 


cially branded Cuba a clear and present 


danger to the security of this hemi- 


sphere, and the Congress has adopted 


a resolution recognizing the Communist 
affiliation of the present Government of 
Cuba, the executive branch has failed to 
invoke various means available for cur- 
tailing Cuban trade. Hesitation and in- 
action by the State Department and 
other offices of the administration only 
further serve as evidence of the execu- 
tive branch’s inability to combat Cuban 
communism in the forceful manner 


preached by Candidate Kennedy. 


The State Department witness op- 
posed the bill, H.R. 8459, apparently 
because it would weaken the flexibility 
of the State Department. This witness 


also seemed of the opinion that current 


shipments to Cuba are not of great con- 
sequence and therefore would not be 
worth the repercussions of a total eco- 
nomic embargo. 

Other testimony before the commit- 
tee brought to light the rising tide of 
congressional vexation against the Cuban 
dictatorship and determination of Mem- 
bers of the House to take action unless 
the administration does something soon. 

The sponsorship of H.R. 8465 by Mem- 
bers of the majority party, the action of 
the Florida State Legislature in endors- 
ing the resolution, and the support of 
the bill by Members on both sides of the 
aisle in this body gives testimony to the 
fact that the Congress, as are all Ameri- 
cans, is growing impatient with the ad- 


ministration’s wait-and-see attitude re- 


garding Cuba. 

Although for humanitarian reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, certain organizations such 
as the Red Cross should be allowed to 
provide medical supplies to Cuban hos- 
pitals, we must refuse to continue to 
bolster Cuba’s Communist economy. We 
must take a strong and decisive step as 
a symbol of leadership to other nations 
of the free world. Under present cir- 


cumstances, how can we ask our friends 


to do what we do not do ourselves? 
How can we be critical of Canadian trade 
with Red China when we trade with 
Communist Cuba? 
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In instances such as this, I believe 
that when the administration refuses to 
take positive action, the Congress has 
every obligation and right to take the 
initiative. 


How Can People in Our Government Still 
Believe That Trading With the Com- 
munist Enemy Will Convert Him Into a 
Friend? 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
Schulz from the National Review of Au- 
gust 26, 1961: 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
(By William Schulz) 

On several occasions during his campaign, 
John Kennedy promised to revise what he 
considered the sterile negative concepts that 
governed free world trade with the Commu- 
nist bloc; and he has kept his word. 

Within 6 months, Mr. Kennedy has dras- 


tically altered American policies on trade 


with the enemy, so quietly that few realize 
the magnitude of his actions. He has cre- 
ated “an entirely new atmosphere” (as one 
State Department minion puts it) in which 
commerce between East and West is actively 
promoted to ease world tensions. 

The President has successfully pushed 
through the Senate several radical amend- 
ments to the Battle Act facilitating trade 
with the Soviet Union and its satellite em- 
pire; the Defense Department has been per- 
suaded to overturn an earlier ruling that 
precision machine tools could not be ex- 
ported to the U.S. S. R.; the Treasury Depart- 
ment has lifted its ban on the importation 
of Russian crabmeat; and a legal reinterpre- 
tation by Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
has opened the door for sale of below-cost 
surplus farm commodities to Iron Curtain 
nations. 


LICENSES APPROVED 
The atmosphere at Commerce is remark- 


ably changed. Under the regimes of Lewis 


Strauss and Frederick Mueller, American 
manufacturers found it difficult to get 
licenses for export to the Soviet Union and 
its satellite empire. In 2 days recently, 
however, the Department approved 41 
licenses for the sale of goods to Red bloc na- 
tions: 13 gran permission for export to 
the Soviet Union; 11 to Czechoslovakia; 9 to 
Yugoslavia; 4 to Rumania; 2 to Hungary; 
and 1 each to Poland and Bulgaria. 

Ruled nonstrategic in nature, and there- 
fore approved for export, were all ball-bear- 


ings, machine tools, power transmission sys- 


tems, aircraft and automotive spare parts, 
electrical machinery, geophysical instruments 
and other “industrial products and chem- 
ica 

American firms are now being urged to im- 
port from the Red bloc, a matter of some 
concern to several old allies. It is known, for 
instance, that the Russians wish to export to 
this country asbestos, furs, lumber, pulp 
and paper, ferrous metals and alloys. 
Worried Canadians point out that the list 
reads almost like a rundown of Canada’s 
main exports to the United States. 


. nurses residence by the city of New York. | 
Although a comparatively young school, | 
| _ Einstein College has won wide recognition as | 
— 
a major medical teaching center. Here, in 
an atmosphere of freedom and fellowship, 
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When the college first opened its doors r a 
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COLD WAR WEAPON 


The administration seemingly refuses to 
recognize that the Soviet Union has long used 
trade as a major weapon in its cold war 
arsenal. During the early thirties, for in- 
stance, when Soviet trade reached an all- 
time peak, Russian imports from Estonia 


(then a free nation) almost overnight 


shrank to 4.12 percent of the previous 
average. This unexpected cessation of al- 
most all Soviet purchases was meant to 
crush Estonia’s national economy. It was 
due only to the exemplary discipline of the 
Estonian people that the Kremlin did not 
succeed in its aggressive plans at that time. 


In 1947, famine raged in a great many 
sections of Russia, but the Soviets sent 
shiploads of grain to Italy and to France 
to bolster Communist revolutionary activi- 
ties in those countries. And several years 
ago the Soviet Union sent tens of millions 


of dollars worth of war material, clothing, 


and medicine to Egypt for no other reason 
than to create disturbances in the Middle 
East and to disrupt the flow of oil and gen- 
eral trade through the Suez Canal. And 
in 1953, when Pakistan appeared ready to 
sign a military treaty with this country, 
Communist China put on the screws by cut- 
ting its purchases of Pakistani cotton from 
$84 to $7 million in 1 year. 

It was more than a realization that com- 
merce as used by the Kremlin is a weapon, 
however, that led the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to reject regularly Soviet trade over- 
tures. There was the hard fact that much 
that the Russians want is strategically valu- 
able. In June 1958, for instance, Premier 
Khrushchev wrote President Eisenhower 
asking for $100 million in credits to buy 
American chemical equipment and processes 
of a nature so secret that many American 
firms were unable to obtain them. Among 
them were processes for making polyure- 
thanes, used in insulation for missile con- 


trols, and acrylonitrile, which is basic to 
plastics, synthetic fibers, and manmade rub- 


ber. Many of the chemicals had direct uses 
in radar, missiles, and nuclear submarines. 

U.S. industry had devoted 10,000 man- 
hours to just 5 of the 16 processes the Rus- 
sians were after. The offer was turned down 
on the grounds that there was no gain for 
the United States in any such deal, that 
Russia could copy all that she bought, then 
flood world markets with chemicals pro- 
duced with Western knowledge. Further, 
there could be no guarantee that the Reds 


would keep their promise to pay. Deputy 


Premier Mikoyan told State Department 
officials 2 years ago that his country had no 
intention of paying its World War II lend- 
lease debt. 

The Communists have by no means dis- 
tinguished themselves as traders. In recent 
years Czechoslovakia, for instance, has 
swung a number of deals to export machine 
tools and other machinery. Customers are 
now complaining that delivery dates for the 
tools are lengthening. Some small tools can 
be supplied from: stocks, but for medium 
tools there is a delay of 5 to 8 months, and 
for heavy tools about 18 months; for spe- 
cial tools the delay can be up to 8 years. 

But to the bright young men who sur- 
round the President there are no two ways 
about trade with the Communist bloc. 
“What you can’t realize,” commented one re- 
cently, “is the effect these policies have on 
world tensions. It was time for us to take 
the initiative and we have. You can see 
the results yourself.” And so you can. 


High Holy Day Message of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to make part of the permanent 
archives of our Nation the tremendously 
significant High Holy Day message of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, which is located in the con- 
gressional district which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The message follows: 

WHERE Dors THE WORLD START?—AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 

Do you say: 

“There’s nothing I can do about the prob- 
lems of the world.” 

Nothing? 


This is a common mistake, for there isn't 


a world problem which does not begin where 
you are. 

And always you can diminish or add to it. 
Not to be aware of this—not knowing the 
difference you make—is in itself one of the 
biggest of world problems. 

Consider these three major issues of our 
time: ignorance, poverty, oppression. 

1. We often think the world problem is 
ignorance. Yet the real problem is our un- 
willingness to learn. 

In talking to our family, to our neighbors, 
to business associates or to the peoples of the 
world, we're often so busy thinking of 
answers to give them, we don’t really hear 
what they have to say to us. We want to 
teach when our need is to learn. 

No one can fight ignorance this way. Only 
when we're ready to listen to others can we 
hope they will learn with us and from us. 

When we do this, when we concern our- 
selves with listening and learning, we di- 
minish ignorance in the world, right where 
we are. 

2. We often think the world problem is 
poverty. Yet the real problem is our short- 
sightedness. 

We tend to believe the best way to secure 
our well-being is to accumulate more and 
more goods, even if this is at the expense 
of others. That is no more than an animal 
does. 

And the long history of man has shown 
repeatedly that ethical wisdom and practical 
wisdom point to the same truth: 

No one surrounded by poverty can be rich. 


Certainly, no accumulation of possessions. 


can preserve our well-being except when 
those around us share in our wealth, too. 

The man willing to share his responsibili- 
ties and his opportunities to create wealth 
can never be crushed by them. 

And he does not find his security under- 
mined by the needs and hungers of others. 

We can be sure that to share what we have 
will reduce poverty in the world, right where 
we are. 

3. We often think the world problem is 
oppression. Yet the real problem is the 
rejection of our neighbors. 

We see people all around us trying, in 
their pride, to lift themselves up, not by their 


own growth but by lowering others. 
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They engage in an endless empty attempt 
to raise their status by leaving others out. 
And sometimes we find ourselves among 
Here, too, we fail to recognize how much 
the ideal and the practical are the same. 
For the simple fact is: each of us belongs 
inalienably to the family of man. There 


are no strangers left on earth. 


We are all alike in that each of us is 
different, yet all of us are neighbors. — 

That’s why we have the power to reduce 
oppression in the world. We do so when- 
ever we make welcome a neighbor of what- 
ever race or creed or color; whenever we 
make him feel at home in our community. 

This is where the world starts. 

We must understand how much we can 
do in the world, in yet another way. 

We not only receive the world from the 
generations of the past. We also pass it 
on to those who come after us. 

And we are descendents of great men who 
recognized their obligations to fight ignor- 


ance, poverty, and oppression everywhere. 


We must do no less. 

For we are a generation to whom great- 
ness of heritage and opportunity have been 
given. 

So, each of us faces these questions: 

How shall we pass on our inheritance: 
will it be diminished or increased? | 

Will we be the grandfathers—or only the 
grandsons—of great men? 

This is why it was said: 

“God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob” and not “God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” 

It was to let each generation know that, 
while we inherit a tradition, we must still 
achieve our own understanding and meet 
our Own responsibilities in what we owe to 
life and God. 


God Was Bored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


o NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here remember—many years ago—the 
words of a great American during a time 
of severe domestic crisis: | 

We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. 

The situation developing in the world 
today has placed us in the peculiar posi- 
tion where we can destroy ourselves 
through this very mechanism of fear. I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Gerald 
W. Johnson which appeared in the New 


Republic of September 11, 1961. 


We must learn the lesson from Thucy- 
dides or we will surely suffer the fate 
of Napoleon. 

The article follows: 

Gop Was Borep 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

A friend, not critical, merely curious, 
writes that he has seen in this place re- 
cently more than one reference to Thucy- 
dides. Then in a commencement speech. 


‘ 
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that Adlai Stevenson wrote for Amherst 


he never delivered it because he was sud- 
denly dispatched to South America, but it 


dides has slipped into this page from time 
to time it is because his book applies to 
our present situation to an extent that 
raises the hair on the back of a though 


We do not know how our own very similar 
situation is going to turn out, and there is 
If we undertake 


how to organize a genuine peace. 
When the hot war was launched with the 


At a critical moment the one general of 
some real capacity, Alcibiades, was yanked 
out of the theater of war by the Un-Athen- 


it went. Nicias contrived to lose both the 
fleet and the army in an operation as insane 
as would» be an American invasion of Laos. 

It is about there that Thucydides quits, 
but Grote continues the dismal story. By 
frantic efforts Athens managed to raise a 
new army and build a new fleet, dragging 


who did brilliant work for a 
while. But it was all to no avail. Cleon 
had done his work too well and the city was 
‘morally disarmed. There was no such thing 
as confidence and trust in Athens. Every- 
body was suspected as a traitor, and if a 
man had lived an honorable and useful life 
for many years, that only showed what a 
shrewd deceiver he was. Athens’ state of 
mind was that of the John Birch Society, 
and ruin was the inevitable result. 
True, her conquerors profited little. 
Was so weakened by the 27 years’ 
struggle that she was easily smashed by 
Thebes; and presently both were over- 
whelmed by Macedon—all the while lurking 
in the background, the Red China of the 
ancient world. 


Athens, the one great 

of the ancient world, was a sui- 
cide, driven to self-destruction by fear. Yet 
she had faced and beaten the overwhelming 
power of Persia. She had defeated Sparta. 
She had won more small wars than the 
United States won against the Indians. She 
had been unchallenged mistress of the sea, 
her land forces were formidable. 


* 
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But she died of fear—not of fear of the 


as the John Birchites, taking their cue from 
McCarthy, howl that the the 


versive character. Only the stupid were be- 


who lived through the McCarthy affliction 
and who had hoped that McCarthyism died 
with its originator, but who now finds it re- 
vived in a more pestilential form under the 
name of a brainless character who got him- 
self shot for no purpose at all. Napoleon 


But a nation afraid of 
itself is a greater bore even than Napoleon. 


The Role of Adventure in the American 


Achievement—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the second chapter from 
the pamphlet “The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled Adventure“: 

ADVENTURE 
ONE GROWTH INDUSTRY AFTER ANOTHER 


The ink was hardly dry on the U.S. Con- 
stitution in 1787, when the country began 
to see such a rapid flowering of the industrial 
arts as had never been seen before in human 


The new political ideas of the 
Fathers promptly began to pay off like the 
research ideas of a growth industry. It 
was as though a switch had been thrown, 
and a current of new energy introduced into 
the American circuit. 

For generation after generation of Amer- 
icans, the progress that followed was much 
like the progress we have seen in the last 
two decades. Each generation was as 
astonished as the present one by the changes 
it saw. There was as much excitement 150 
years ago about steamboats as there is today 
about travel in outer space; and as much 
turmoil 100 years ago about new methods of 
packaging food as there is today. 

The new Nation began to develop a series 
of growth industries. They were based on 
new inventions. The first such growth in- 
dustry was cotton raising. Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793; within a de- 
cade cotton production had multiplied 10 
times. Then, as growth industries, there 
came in succession steamboating, railroad- 
ing, farming, textile manufacturing, and 
steel production. Each, for a time, grew 
tremendously. | 

INVENTORS IN ODD CORNERS 

These industries started from inventions 
and combinations of inventions. The in- 
ventions generally grew out of the ideas of 
eccentric thinkers, working long hours in 
Obscure places on odd ideas. Most of these 
men were of what 18th-century Englishmen 
would have called lower class origin. Thus— 

Alexander Graham Bell was a speech 
teacher to a deaf mute pupil, and his first 
financing was from her father, a shoe manu- 
facturer. 


shall be granted by the United States.“ 
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Thomas Edison started as a railroad news- 
boy, and was once thrown off a train for 
setting it on fire with a chemical experiment. 

Henry Ford failed in business twice before 
the Ford Motor Co. to succeed. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright ran a bicycle 
shop. 

And the first American to seal processed 
tomatoes in tin cans was a gardener, H. W. 
Crosby. 

Yet many of these men’s names are great 
in American history. In the history of most 
nations, the famous names are those of kings, 
ministers, generals, and noblemen. The U.S. 
Constitution says that “No title of nobility 
But 
here are some of the most noble names in 
American history: Whitney; DuPont; Pulton; 
McCormick; Case; Deere; Morse; Lowell; 
Colt; Pullman; Gatling; Borden; Westing- 


house; Bell; Remington; Underwood; East- 
man; Edison; Ford; and Wright. Inventors 


And here are some of the more important 
inventions during the middle of the 19th 


In the 1830’s: The mowing machine, the 
reaper, the harvester, the revolver, the mag- 
netic telegraph, and vulcanized rubber. 

In the 1840’s: The turret lathe, the sew- 
ing machine, the rotary printing press, and 
the safety pin. 

In the 1850’s: The i machine, 
evaporated milk, the mason jar and the pull- 
man car. 

In the 1860’s: The machinegun, the type- 
writer, and the railroad airbrake. 

In the 1870's: Celluloid, the gasoline en- 
gine, barbed wire, the telephone, the phono- 
graph, the disc cultivator, the incandescent 
lamp, and the cash register. 

In the 1880’s: The trolley car, the fountain 
pen, the Linotype, the electrolytic process for 
making aluminum, the safety bicycle, and 
the Kodak. 

THE FINANCING OF INVENTIONS 


The marvel of the new economics was not 
(and is not today) that so many things got 
invented, but that so many inventions 
reached the public. Freemen are naturally 
inventive; but there never before was such 
a followthrough. Previous history is full of 
lost inventions. The ancient Greeks meas- 
ured the circumference of the earth and in- 
vented a steam engine over 2,000 years ago. 
In Renaissance Italy, Leonardo da Vinci is 
credited with 21 inventions. But until mod- 
ern times most inventions were soon for- 
gotten unless, like gunpowder, they were put 
to military use. There was nobody to risk 


the money on financing them. 


One reason for the outburst of inventions 
was the patent system—itself an invention. 
It gave the inventor, in exchange for pub- 
licly explaining his idea, 17 years of full 
property rights. 7 

More important—nobody could legally 
stop the inventor, or his backers, from put- 
ting his idea on the market. He need not 
go before an official board, which might turn 
thumbs down on his idea, either because it 
wouldn’t work, or because the board feared 
it might work all too well and so put some- 
body out of business or out of a job. 
Through previous history, this had been a 
major hazard to inventors, that they might 
be stopped because their ideas might en- 
danger existing jobs or investments. 

But the main reason for the flood of newly 
invented products was that, with this tem- 
porary property right in ideas, a profit might 


be hoped for from pushing them. If the in- 


ventor had no money—and he generally 
hadn’t—others could put up the money and 
share in the hopes. The unique new force 
was not invention, but private venture 
money or risk capital. 

In former centuries, well-to-do people had 
never had such opportunities to risk their 
money in new ideas, except, in some cities, 
in shipping ventures. Profits had been 


| 
ß 
barian. It was fear of the Athenian. Even | 
was printed—he found a pair of quotations | 
and. he wonders why | 
| a enemy within, so Cleon howled against any : 
5 these days. man of real ability in Athens until it came 
What Mr. Stevenson may have had in to pass that the only reward for conspicuous | 
mind is unknown to this observer of the public service was to be regarded as a sub- 
, superficial aspect of things; but if Thucy- 1 + 
| yond suspicion, only the dull could be en- . 
trusted with command. 
| Naturally the story chills any American 
It is apt even in being incomplete. We | 
do not learn from Thucydides how it all Ta? 
| came out; for that, we must turn to Grote, 
or some other historian of ancient Greece. 
— 
| to guess on the basis of the facts in hand 
we find no comfort in the process. 
| ‘Thucydides’ theme is the Peloponnesian 
as triumphant as the United States was in 
| 1945. Sparta was prostrate, but the inspired ee 
| leader of Athenians, Pericles, was dead and 
| to replace him the democracy turned to a ere see 
general who by genius or luck had made a 
good record in the war, and was universally 
| regarded as an honest man. 
This was bumbling Nicias, who saw what 
ought to be done, but never had quite 
| enough vigor and resolution to do it. In- 
: capable of coping with Cleon, he allowed 
Athens even more than McCarthy did that 
ö of America. The so-called peace of Nicias 
‘was actually a cold war, which drifted in- : 
evitably into a hot one because nobody knew 
4 Syracusan expedition, worse bungled than 
25 the anti-Castro raid on Cuba, Athens, al- | 
though powerfully armed, was psychologi- 
— 
ian Activities Committee. Since it was 
| known of all men that anyone summoned _D/Story. 
: by that outfit was already as good as hanged, 
4 Alcibiades defected to the enemy. And 80 
f out the war for years. She even recalled 
| 
i Is it necessary to draw a diagram to show 
why Thucydides is horrifying reading for a — | 
| 
| 
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frowned on. Contracts had had little legal 


support. Government might obstruct such 
ventures, or take the winnings. And it was 
considered beneath a gentleman to go into 
trade. So wealth had gone into conspicuous 
consumption—lace cuffs, servants, castles, 
and fountains, 

But, as freedom was the major economic 
breakthrough of the 18th century, so the 
financing of new ideas was one of the chief 
developments of the 19th century. 

When James Watt, in 1769, was working 
on an improved reciprocating steam engine, 
he had plenty of ideas, but no money. But 
a Matthew Boulton, going into partnership 
with Watt, put up, eventually, the $150,000 
needed. And ever since then, the cost of 
getting inventions to market has been met 
by various kinds of cooperation between in- 
ventors and monied persons. One of them 
was the arrangement by which the American 
Can Co., in 1908 brought its financial and 
engineering resources to the aid of the finan- 
cially embarrassed Sanitary Can Co., in de- 
veloping the latter’s revolutionary new idea 
for a metal container. : 

It was a long way from the Watt and 
Boulton partnership to the story of the 
Sanitary Can Co. During the 19th century, 
all kinds of new financial devices were worked 
out to enlist adventure capital in new 
ideas. One of the earlier sources of money 
was the merchant banker. A later source 


was the joint-stock company, which raised 


money by selling its shares and bonds to a 
growing investor public. 

Among others, a new man appeared on the 
scene—the promoter, or entrepreneur, as 
later economists called him. He made a 
business of bringing together inventions, 
capital, and customers. 

The late Wendell Willkie once told me how 
this worked out in one typical growth indus- 
try—electric power. He said: 

“In the beginning there was the develop- 
ment by Edison of the incandescent lamp. 
No official set him at it and none passed on 
it. 3 

“Then he issued licenses to use it. They 
were taken up by men in private enterprise. 
Ambitious fellows, who couldn't sleep of 
nights, took it out to the towns and tried 
to raise money to install it. For 25 years 
they hoped, risked, made and lost. The early 
story of the utility business is that it was 
started, nursed, got going, and then made to 
grow, by men willing to risk their own 
money, who took their enterprises to bed 
with them and stayed awake nights think- 


ing up where to find money to feed the busi- 


ness, products to bring to the customer, and 
customers to replenish the till.” 

In all these ventures, the hope of profit 
was the driving force. It may not have in- 
spired the inventor, but it inspired the peo- 
ple who put up the money. The result 
has been called “the profit system.” But it 
is better called the “hope-of-profit system,” 
or the “profit-and-loss system.” For the 
road was strewn with failures. Only a frac- 
tion of the new ideas paid off. 


MASS PRODUCTION FOR THE MASSES 


Among the new devices were powerdrives 
(first waterpower and then steampower) 
and interchangeable parts. And so, as ma- 
chines got better, mass production followed. 

Mass production began with guns and 
clocks. The first big mass production was 
in textiles, where cheap waterpower was 
available along the fall line of the Atlantic 
coast rivers. 

Mass production required two things. 
One was mass markets, which naturally 
meant, with the masses. The other was 
large amounts of risk capital. 


The rise of mass production, however, 


also depended on the development of what 


is now one of the basic economic principles 
of American business. This is the principle 
of larger total profits, from smaller unit 


profits. It is sometimes called the “reach 


for volume.” It might be explained as 
follows. 

A company has a new product, and the 
managers are how to make the 
most money out of it. They think: 

1. “With a small plant, our engineers 
think we could make 1 million pounds of 
this product a year for 50 cents a pound. 
And our market research people estimate we 
could sell this 1 million pounds for $1 a 
pound. Result: Annual profit of cents 
a pound on 1 million pounus, equals 


$500,000. 

2. “But our market research people think 
that if we could get the price down to 40 
cents, we could sell 10 million pounds. And 
our engineers estimate that with a plant 
big enough to make that much a year, they 
could get the cost down to 20 cents a 
pound. Result: Annual profit of 20 cents 
a pound on 10 million pounds, or $2 million, 
or four times the profit at 40 cents as at $1.” 

This is much oversimplified, but it ex- 
presses the principle that has been followed 
in great areas of American business. The 
most famous example was that of Henry 
Ford, who cut the price of a new car from 
$950 to $500, and eventually to $290, raised 
wages, and still made great profits. The 
same principle has been followed in such 
leading American businesses as electric 
power, gasoline, food distribution, chemicals, 
and canmaking. 

But success in this reach for volume is 
not simple. It involves large risks with large 
amounts of money. Many firms have gone 
bankrupt this way. Nineteenth century So- 
cialists used to think that the new factory 
owner merely figured his costs, added a 
markup for profit, and then roped in the 
money. But the joker in that view is shown 
above, in such phrases as “our engineers 
think * and “our market people esti- 
mate. Every plant is built on noth- 
ing more than educated guesses. 

Nor does the above show all the pitfalls 
in capital investment for mass production. 
Another is that if the company builds too 
large, the excess or unused capacity will 
eat up the profits, in interest costs, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance and other unproductive 
overhead costs. A big plant, like a horse in 
a stable, eats whether it works or not. 

Still another important calculation must 
be made before one builds a plant. How 
long with the market last for its product? 
Will the customers want something else be- 
for your plant investment can pay for itself? 
A recent example was in containers for liquid 
detergents. The American Can Co. had no 
sooner got liquid detergents from glass into 
metal than it had to switch to putting them 
into plastic. 

HOW TO KEEP MAKING MONEY 


The ideal way for a company to keep up 
in a free economy is for it to keep finding 
new products to make what people want, 
or new uses for existing products; and then 
to figure, somewhere nearly correctly, how 
many of the new products or applications 
it cam sell, at what cost, and for how long 
(before they are outmoded). 

This is one main reason for the enormous 
growth in recent years of research and de- 
velopment. 

It is a fantasy of European origin that 
profits are normally made by hiring people 
cheap and selling their products dear. In 
a limited way, and in certain circumstances, 
this can be done. There will always be 
sweatshops. And it is true that many suc- 
cessful 19th century employers and promot- 
ers were about as social minded as a Maine- 
coast lobster. But the one who made real 
money did not do it by squeezing the faces 
of the poor. They did it by bringing to 
market new ideas, new machines, new prod- 
ucts, or new services. They were adventur- 
ers and innovators. But the key to money- 
making is Judgment as to what the consum- 
er will want, at what price, and for how long. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
support of my continual plea for less 
Federal interference in agriculture, and 
the operation of free marketing sys- 
tem, I would like to offer the following 
feature story from the September 10 
issue of the Kansas City Star. To prop- 


erly digest the point made by the article | 


it is necessary that I roll back the cal- 


February 21, 1961, when the Subcom- 
mittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 
was considering the emergency feed 
grains bill, H.R. 4510. During that 
hearing the bill received the complete 
backing of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Referring to the published 
hearings on H.R. 4510, serial A, pages 
42 and 43, the following colloquy be- 
tween the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Orville Freeman, and me took place. 


Secretary Freeman was supporting the - 


bill: 

Mr. BEERMANN? | 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate 
your position. I am an operating farmer, 
with five brothers. You have an operation 
with someone else. 

I would like to ask a question: Are we 


to understand that the Secretary is estab- 


lishing the price of soybeans at $2.30. 

Secretary FREEMAN. It has not been estab- 
lished as of now. This is at present my in- 
tention, to so establish it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. 

Now, corn is $1.06 and it is in trouble. 
Soybeans are $1.85 and they are not in trou- 
ble. I fail to understand how raising the 
price of soybeans to $230 and eventually 
asking me to grow soybeans, which I do not 
now, and then eventually asking the Gov- 
ernment to buy my soybeans, is going to be 
a solution of our problem. 

Secretary Freeman. I would only answer 
that by saying that although the support 
price is as you represented it, the market 
price is now about $2.47, and, as I have tried 
to indicate before, the best estimates we 
make are that there will be a stronger de- 
mand for soybeans and a greater need for 
them than there will be for feed grains. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. 

The soybean market price is presently 
strong because of industry promotion and 
grower ability to produce for a consuming 
market at a fair price, with a minimum of 
Government intervention. This is not so 
with the other feed grains. I do not think 
that two wrongs make a right. I would not 
like to see us get soybeans in the same posi- 
tion as feed grains. 

I will say here that I do not know how 
to run your farm; I do not suppose that 
you know how to run mine, and I do not 
believe it is within the jurisdiction of this 
group of people to tell us how to run our 
farms, which is what is taking place by es- 
tablishing market prices. I would like to 
offer for your consideration in all future 
legislation that when you submit these 
things, I am asking it simply from a farm- 
er’s standpoint, that you do it on the basis 
of having less Government in farm business 
instead of more. 

I thank you. 

Secretary FPrEeEMAN. Thank you. 


‘ 
7 
f 


endar a bit, specifically to Tuesday, 
* 
| 
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The point I was attempting to make 
in the above colloquy was that by rais- 
ing the support price of soybeans, the 
Secretary would create the same prob- 
lem for the soybean growers and soy- 
bean industry that Government inter- 
vention had created for feed grains. 
I believe the following article indi- 
cates that my concern about the action 
of Secretary Freeman is becoming a 
reality. I recommend the article to my 
colleagues who may feel Federal inter- 
ference is the way to solve agricultural 
Problems: 

From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 10, 1961] 
SurpPitvus THREAT IN SOYBEAN CROP 

(By Roderick Turnbull) 


Around Kansas City, across the whole of 
the Corn Belt and in many other parts of 
the country, the finest soybean crop this 
Nation has ever seen is heading toward ma- 
turity. The acreage is the biggest ever and 
the estimated average yield is at a new 
record. 

Everything apparently is lovely except for 
one thing. Many growers and others in- 
terested in the soybean industry are wonder- 
ing if the yield is going to be so big that 
soybeans will join the category of crops in 
surplus. Once a crop is in surplus, usually 
it's in trouble. 

A MIRACLE CROP 


With all the difficulties we have had in 
recent years with overproduction in farm 
crops it shouldn't be too unusual for an- 
other to join the list. However, this is a 
particular case. Soybeans have been the 
miracle crop in the American scene in the 
last couple of decades. 

The acreage has grown by leaps and 
bounds—always in response to a growing 
market demand. Price supports have been 
kept below market levels and the crops have 
moved into consumption with no trouble- 
some surpluses developing for Government 
bins. 

This year, Orville L. Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, boosted soybean price sup- 
ports in a deliberate effort to increase the 
bean acreage to take some pressure off corn. 
He got a 14-percent increase in acres and 
with nature providing almost perfect grow- 
ing weather, the increase in production now 
is estimated at 22 percent over last year or 
683 million bushels. This estimate was 
made as of August 1. Many authorities are 
suggesting the final total will be 700 million 
bushels or more. The harvest last year was 
558,771,000 bushels. 

Is this too much of a jump in yield for 

1 year? Secretary Freeman and his admin- 
istrators in the Department of Agriculture 
express confidence that this year’s huge crop 
will find a market. 
They point to difficulties with soybeans 
in China, where exports are down. Other 
nations have smaller yields both of beans 
and other oil-producing crops. Japan is 
taking more U.S. beans. Thus the market 
seems to be good. Also, the administration 
has a big ace in the hole. It always can 
give more beans or soybean oil away through 
the Public Law 480 program. 

But this is just what the soybean industry 
fears. The industry has grown on dollar 
sales. Industry representatives have gone 
all over the world selling the American crop. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


They have determined what other nations 
wanted in soybeans, in variety and in qual- 
ity. They have taught other nations how to 
use soybeans and have convinced them in 
many cases that soybean oil is as good or 
better than other vegetable oils. The result 
has been a huge increase in the export trade. 
Nearly all bean sales have been for dollars 
although considerable of the oil has moved 
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under Public Law 480 deals. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has cooperated with the 
industry in these efforts. 

The soybean industry as represented by 
the American Soybean Association and the 
Soybean Council of America has been ex- 
tremely proud of the record of the crop in 
the market. When Secretary Freeman 
boosted the price support this year from 
$1.85 a bushel to $2.30, the soybean asso- 
ciation along with the American Farm Bu- 
reau protested that this was too high, even 
though bean prices at the time were still 
higher. Soybean prices on the market last 
winter hit 83 a bushel—after most of the 
1960 crop was out of farmers’ hands. 


RESPONSE TO PRICE 


The high price last winter definitely in- 
dictated a bigger acreage this year, but a 
guaranteed price (Government) usually is 
more of a stimulus to greater production 
than prospects of a higher price on the 
market. 

Farmers are using their own judgment 
when they increase production in response to 
prospective demand. They win or lose. 
The Government is guiding production 
when it sets a price support high enough 
to induce a larger acreage. If there is a 
surplus, it becomes the Government’s re- 
sponsibility. But surpluses hurt farm prices 
in Government hands or otherwise. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Soybean Association in Indianapolis, Charles 
V. Simpson, president of the group, in his 
annual address said the major problem fac- 
ing soybean farmers is to avoid expanding 
production faster than they can build mar- 
kets for the crop. 

“Let us not allow ourselves,” he said, “to 
be priced out of world markets by those who 
mean well, but fail to realize that we wish 
only to use support prices as a means to 
bring the soybean crop to market in an 
orderly manner.” 

MUST FIND PLACE 


George M. Strayer, the association’s exec- 
utive vice president, said, “I sincerely hope 
we can, through united efforts of industry 
and Government, find a place to utilize the 
683- to 700-million-bushel soybean crop. It 
is going to take concerted effort on the part 
of all concerned.“ 

Strayer also commented that in raising 
price supports this year to $2.30, the U.S. 
Government had announced to the re- 
mainder of the world that it was, in effect, 
holding a price umbrella over the produc- 
tion of peanuts and palm kernels, sunflower 
seed, rapeseed and mustard seed, cottonseed, 
copra and all others in the long list of oil- 
seeds and oil-bearing materials. 

The association commended the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the soybean indus- 
try for “untiring efforts in the sales and 
trade promotional programs for. soybeans 
and soybean products” and urged continued 
efforts on these programs. It also thanked 
Secretary Freeman for implementing the 
use of fats and oils in the oversea church 
and charity relief feeding program. 

Soybeans are called America’s miracle crop 
because of the remarkable growth in pro- 
duction in recent years. In 30 years the 
crop has come from a $10 million one to the 
billion-dollar class. 

In the mid-—1920’s 1% million acres were 
planted in soybeans; this year the acreage 
is 26.4 million. The yield has jumped in 
the same period from 5 million bushels to 
the prospective 683 million. 

Many reasons may be given for this big 
increase in production, but the main one 
has been the growing demand for soybean 


meal as a protein feed for livestock and 


for soybean oil. 


The crop first came into prominence in 


this country for use as hay and green man- 
ure. There was quite a buildup during the 
1930’s when the AAA encouraged the use of 
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soybeans as a soil-building crop—to be 
turned under as green manure. In fact, up 
to 1941, over half the soybean acreage was 
for ee grazing or green manure. 

SUPPLIES CUT OFF | 


Before World War II, the United States was 
a net importer of oilseeds, fats and oils for 
both food and nonfood uses as well as live- 
stock feed. Hostilities cut off many of our 
Far Eastern supplies at the same time a 
huge demand was building for them. The 
mixed feed industry called for great amounts 
of protein for livestock rations. Vegetable 
oils were in demand for shortening and for 
margarine which was replacing butter to a 
large extent. This demand was the spring- 
board for soybeans. The acreage increased 
from 10.1 million acres in 1941 to 14.2 mil- 
lion in 1943 and averaged 12.8 million 
through the war. 

Significantly, the big increase came after 
the end of the war. The demands for pro- 
tein feeds and oils continued and expanded. 
Millions of acres which had been taken out 
of wheat, corn, and cotton under Govern- 
ment production control programs were di- 
verted to the soybeans. A huge acreage once 
in oats also went to the beans—the oats, 
once needed for horses, were less in demand. 
During the 1950s, when every other major 
crop was showing a reduction in acreage, 
the soybean acreage jumped 124 percent— 
always in answer to market demand. 

During this period, soybean growers ac- 
tually asked that price supports be kept low 
enough to permit the crop to move to 
market. 

Soybean authorities are convinced that 
peak has not yet been reached in demand 
for the crop and its byproducts. Longrun 
prospects suggest that within the next 10 
to 15 years a billion-bushel crop may be 
utilized. But they wonder if the market 
can take in 1 year the big increase that 
is coming with this harvest. | 

BOOST FOR FARMERS 


The 26 million acres in soybeans is a 
wonderful thing for American farmers. In 
a time when we have tried to cut plantings 
of other crops, think how much greater our 
troubles would be if we did not have soy- 


beans. 


I wonder how this new crop could have 
developed in this country if we had had in 
the past production controls that specified 
how each acre was to be used. Where is the 
man, in Government or out, who could have 
said in 1935 that we would need 26 million 
acres in soybeans in 1961? Where is the 
man who can tell us today the acreage 
that should be allotted for some new crop 
in 1980? 


Howard Lawrence Schneider, of Brook- 
lyn, Wins Masonic Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following essay writ- 
ten by my constituent, Howard Schnei- 
der. Mr. Schneider, a graduate of La- 
fayette High School in Brooklyn, has 
won an essay contest sponsored by the 
Youth Committee of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
State of New York. 

More than 1,000 essays were received 
and judged to determine the winner of 
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the Frank M. Totten Scholarship. The 
lucky winner is proof again that stress- 
ing juvenile decency pays off. 
The essay follows: 
THE PRESENT AGE 


(By Howard L. Schneider) 


The present age is characterized by a 
revolution of rising expectations. Our times 
are the first since the birth of civilization 
in which man has dared to believe it fea- 
sible to make the advantages of an advancing 
culture available for all humanity. This fact 
should always be borne in mind in evaluat- 
ing events happening around us. 

Currently, many of the neutral nations 
of the world hold the balance of power in 
the struggle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism. It is interesting, although dis- 
heartening, to note that most of these coun- 
tries are underdeveloped. Sometimes, a lust 
for their material improvement assumes the 
form of fierce Communist-inspired revolts 
that nullify considerations of moral, human- 
itarian, and democratic ideals, thereby de- 
feating the goals for which these uprisings 
were supposedly conceived. 

Since the forces of poverty, hunger, and 
disease breed rebellions that jeopardize 
world peace, it is imperative that these evils 
be eradicated. 

Clearly, scientific technology is of vast im- 
portance in fulfilling the peaceful needs of 
man. However, that same scientific method 
has suspended above our earth a Sword of 
Damocles, in the form of potential nuclear 
destruction. 

The present age must avoid this abyss for 
the sake of the survival of all humanity; 
there is no margin for error, The blessings 
of a universal and everlasting peace can be 
achieved only by joining together, in an un- 
breakable bond, the principles of science and 
the moral, ethical values of life. 


Bills With Price Tags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the July—August edition of the 
Tax Foundation’s “Monthly Tax Fea- 
tures” sheet, reference is made to a very 
interesting and promising experiment 
which has been tried in two States and 
seems to be gaining in favor in others. 


This experiment is that of requiring any 


legislation involving the expenditure of 
funds to be accompanied by an estimate 
of the cost of the program being ad- 
vocated. Missouri and Wisconsin now 
have such a procedure in operation and 
the article on the experiment makes note 
of the experience of these States. I 
should like to place the Tax Foundation’s 
article on “Price Tag“ laws in the REc- 
ORD at this point: 
Price TAG Laws HELP Fix Br. Cost 

This year, with 47 of the 50 State legisla- 
tures meeting to enact thousands of new 
laws and consider a vast array of proposals 
for spending, attention was drawn again to 
a new legislative price tag” trend, says Tax 
Foundation, Inc. 

Two States, Wisconsin and Missouri, have 
already adopted procedures which aim to 
eliminate guesswork on how much a given 
piece of — will cost. 
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Under the systems adopted by these States, 
each measure introduced for new or in- 
creased spending must have incorporated in 
it, or attached to it, an estimate of the cost 
of the bill. Enactment of “price tag” legis- 
lation was approved by one chamber in New 
Jersey’s Legislature this year, but the other 
house failed to act before a summer recess. 

Missouri proponents of the idea noted 
that “it is essential that legislators not only 
weigh the merits of proposed new and ex- 
panded services, but that they also weigh 
the value of these services in relation to the 
costs involved. Information on cost is 
essential to the formation of judgments by 
all who must evaluate pending legislation.” 

Moves to effect “price tag” legislation be- 
gan in Wisconsin in 1953 and laid the foun- 
dation for what are now called the State’s 
fiscal notes. 


Here is how the proposal works in Wis- 


consin where it is required that, at the end 
of all measures involving either spending or 
revenue, there must be printed an estimate 
of the dollar effect of the proposed legis- 
lation: 

The legislative bill drafting division sends 
bills affecting spending or revenue to the 
State budget department. That department 
gets from the agency or agencies having the 
appropriate information, an estimate of the 


_ fiscal effects of the legislation. 


The drafting division turns over the 
drafted bill, complete with cost estimates, 
to the legislator who asked that the bill 
be drawn. 

The procedure does not delay enactment 
of legislation, in Wisconsin’s experience. 
For example, of 731 proposals in 1957 on 
which these fiscal notes were obtained, 
it took an average of 6.7 days from drafting 
agency to legislator. 

Wisconsin. found that 40.8 percent of the 
bills with fiscal notes became law, while 
49.6 percent of those without notes became 
law. 


The Role of Competition in the Ameri- 
can Achievement—III 


EXTENSION Weg REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the third chapter from the 
pamphlet the American Achievement, 
entitled Competition“: 

COMPETITION 
FREE MARKETS 

The business of America depends on free 
and open markets. The Nation’s economic 
life could not go on without them, except 
with tremendous waste and delay. 

There are hundreds of these markets, big 
and little. Some of the best known and 
largest ones, like the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade, 
handle a huge volume of bids and offers that 
come in constantly by telephone and tele- 
graph. They operate like continuous auc- 
tions, and in fact many such large markets 
are called auction markets. 

But there are hundreds of smaller and 
slower markets. Some are called over-the- 
counter markets. Some are merely telephone 
markets. Some are quoted markets. There 
are local markets as well as national mar- 
kets. There are specialized markets for 
scores of such commodities as 92-octane 


gasoline, cadmium, platinum and polye- 
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you will find they carry a special page on 
the Current Markets. 

Only three things are required to make 
a market. One is that buyers and sellers 
have contact. They needn’t be present in 
person in a marketplace; but they must 
have some means of knowing the course 
of prices, even if it is only by telegraph 
or in a trade paper. A second is that the 
market is open to any would-be buyer or 
seller. The third, and most important, is 
that prices are free to move up and down 
without restraint. If prices are controlled, 
the market is destroyed; and buyers and 
sellers then turn to a black market. 

Market constantly adjust supply to 
demand. If there is too much supply, buy- 
ers back away until the price drops. If it 
drops too low, buyers come in again, but 
suppliers drop out. This keeps the goods 
moving from where they can be most cheap- 
ly produced, to where they are most wanted. 
Free prices work as a valve, or governor, on 
production and consumption. 

In contrast, when prices are controlled, 
supply and demand promptly get out of ad- 
justment. We have had plenty of examples 
of this in recent years. During the war, 
the price of such things as sugar was held 
down by Government control. The result 
was to discourage and slow down supply, 
but to increase demand. This led to a short- 
age, which led to rationing. 

On the other hand many farm prices have 
been held up in recent years by Govern- 
ment action. The result has been to stimu- 
late production, but to discourage consump- 
tion. This has led to billions of dollars’ 
worth of surpluses, which eat up storage 


charges and finally have to be given away 


or “dumped” abroad, at prices even lower 
than they might have brought in a free 
market. 

FREE COMPETITION 

Free markets imply free competition. 
The two are really one and the same thing. 
Competition must be unobstructed by at- 
tempts at monopoly, conspiracy, or restraint 
of trade, with or without Government bless- 
ing. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 pro- 
hibited conspiracies to restrain trade, and 
monopolies—or attempts to monopolize. 

Many people assume that it is vigilant 
enforcement of this act that makes Ameri- 
can business competitive. But this is so 
only in the same way that policemen keep 
us honest. | 

Free competition is one of the heritages 
of the American economy. It was one of 
the goals of the Founding Fathers. Mo- 
nopolies and trade restraints, imposed on 
the American colonists, were one of the 
principal causes of the Revolution. 

And Americans have always had more faith 
in open hard competition than Europeans. 
This is still so today. 

HORSE-AND-BUGGY COMPETITION 

Competition has been increasing in this 
country for 150 years. It has increased par- 
ticularly with every advance in communica- 
tion and transportation. Each of these has 
widened the markets to include more and 
more sellers as well as more and more buyers. 

At first, competition was slow. Markets 


were local. In frontier communities, mo- . 


nopoly of a sort was inevitable. There was 
only one cobbler, one blacksmith and one 
general store, just as in some towns today 
is only one movie and one weekly newspaper. 
Goods didn’t move far. Perhaps the first im- 
portant competition was that of the early 
traveling peddlers, cobblers and tinsmiths. 

It was turnpikes, canals, steamboats and 
railroads that first widened markets and 
spread competition. The new manufactur- 
ing companies began to send around drum- 
mers who traveled by rail from city to city 


and beat the drum for their employers’ goods. 
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Then came the mail-order houses and the 
department stores. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS TRIES MONOPOLY 

From 1860 to 1900, mills and factories were 
springing up all over the northeastern United 
States. The leading growth industry was 
steel, using the new Bessemer process. But 
scores of other industries were growing rap- 
idly out of the handicraft stage, through in- 
vention and machinery, into a heavily com- 


petitive stage. One of these was canmaking. 


As the competition in these industries 
got tougher and rougher, it often threatened 
to wipe out profits altogether. Even rail- 
roads sometimes cut tariffs competitively to 
the point of bankruptcy. Members of many 
industries tried to put a stop to this strenous 
price competition. They used various de- 
vices. The most popular was to set up a 
trust, controlled by a small board of direc- 
tors, into which competitors would put the 
controlling stocks of their own companies. 

To cope with this, Congress passed the 
Sherman Act in 1890. But there was little 


machinery for enforcement, and in 1897 the 


Supreme Court made the now strange- 


sounding decision that a monopoly in pro- 
duction was not necessarily a monopoly in 
sale and distribution. This seemed to give 
a green light to another anticompetitive 


device—the putting together of competitors 
into a single company. By 1901 scores of 
such combinations were put together, with 
names such as National Biscuit Co., Inter- 
national Lead, United Shoe Machinery, 
United States Steel, and American Can. 
These companies combined from 60 to 90 
percent of the manufacturing capacity in 
their respective industries. The American 
Can Co., for instance, had 90 percent—and 
many of the canmaking firms who sold out 
to it promised not to go back into the busi- 
ness for 15 years. 

When the historic smoke had cleared, it 
showed few successes among the expensive 
attempts at monopoly. Within 20 years it 
was obvious that competition could not be 
so abruptly choked down. Some of these 
companies kept on trying to restrain trade, 
and were broken up by the courts. Of the 
others, many failed financially. The rest, 
including American Can, survived to rank 
among the Nation’s most successful corpor- 


ations. But they did so only by efficiency 


and first-class management, and by trying 


to keep ahead of the competition, not to re- 
strain it. The supposed benefits of monop- 
oly proved a mirage. Even the successful 
survivors rapidly lost ground to competitors, 
and ended up with 25 to 40 percent of the 
business, instead of 70 to 90 percent. 

| COMPETITION IN NEW DIMENSIONS 


In the last 25 years, competition in Amer- 
ican industry has intensified far beyond any- 
thing Known in the 19th century. There 


have been several causes for this. 


1. Competition between industries: Years 
ago, competition was still largely inside par- 
ticular industries. Cotton mills competed 
with cotton mills, steel mills with steel mills, 
and can manufacturers among themselves. 


But in this century, the progress of the 


industrial arts has swept like a rising tide 
over these industry compartments. Cotton 
competes with synthetic fibers. Oil and na- 
tural gas compete with coal. Steel competes 
with aluminum, copper, plastics and cement. 
You can have your house built of wood, 
metal, compositon, plastics or prestressed 
concrete. No manufacturer knows where the 
competition may come from next. 

Even legal monopolies have lost ground to 
this interindustry competition. The tele- 
graph has lost to the telephone and the air 
mail, the streetcar to the bus and the private 
car; and the railroad to the highway truck 
and the commercial airline. , 

2. Research and development: The inven- 


tions of the 19th century came out of wood- 
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sheds and workshops. In 1928 American in- 
dustry spent only $100 million on research 
and development. By 1945 it was spending 
nine times as much, and by 1959, 45 times 
as much. “R. & D.” is a “fighting competi- 
tive weapon” that may be used both de- 
fensively and offensively. As defense, it pro- 
tects a company from technological surprise. 
As offense, it may lead a company into en- 
tirely new territory. For it follows no con- 
ventional industry lines. Thus Canco’s R. 
& D. may easily get into some other indus- 
try’s field. And somebody else’s R. & D. may 
get into American Can Co.’s field. 

Also, manufacturing methods have im- 
proved to where it is sometimes said that 
“anybody can make anything.“ During 
World War II Canco made torpedoes and 
gyroscopes. Today it could doubtless make 
textiles, missiles or motors. But by the same 
token, there is no telling what firms might in 
10 years learn to make cans. There are no 
longer any sheltered industries. It is no 
longer of important advantage to be a big 
fish in a small pond. 

3. Discretionary income: Fifty years ago, 
most families had to scrape to house, clothe, 
and feed themselves. They had little discre- 
tion in their budgets, and most manufac- 
turing competition was in supplying these 
families with the necessities of life. But to- 
day’s working families can afford a wide 
range of purchases beyond the bare neces- 
sities. So manufacturers of such varied 
things as garbage disposal units, hi-fi and 
stereo, camping equipment, outboard mo- 
tors, and do-it-yourself kits are all in compe- 
tition for these discretionary dollars. They 
are also in competition with the savings 
bank. 

4. Nonprice competition: As the American 
standard of living has risen, American busi- 
ness has turned more and more to provid- 
ing something over and above standard 
goods at the lowest possible prices. To 
straight price-competition it has added 
competition in quality, service, reliability, 


diversity of product, packaging, and so on. 


This adds a further dimension to competi- 
tion. 
GOVERNMENT RESTRAINTS OF TRADE 


The American free economy started as a 
revolt against monopolies and other re- 
straints on competition. And through the 
decades the competition has naturally be- 
come more keen. 

But history shows that monopolies and 
restraints of trade have a strong appeal. 
They are the framework of most economic 
systems outside ours. They are turned to, 
particularly, when the competition gets se- 
vere. 

I have related how American business tried 
to restrain its own competition around the 
turn of the century—and how the attempt 
wasn’t successful. In the 1930’s Americans 
again turned toward restraints on compe- 
tition. This time it was with the support 
of Government, and it was more permanent 
in its effects. 

In the beginning, it was partly the doing 
of business itself. As the great depression 
deepened in 1931, business groups appealed 
to President Hoover for some officially-pro- 
tected system of holding prices. He refused. 
But in 1933 this idea became the germ of 
the National Recovery Act. NRA exempted 


business groups from the Sherman Anti- 


trust Act if they would sign code agreements 
with the Government on minimum prices 
and wages. 

NRA was thrown out by the Supreme Court 
in 1935, and by that time was breaking down 
anyway, as individualist businessmen re- 
fused to toe the price lines. But the spirit 
of controls was in the air. During the long 
hard times of the 1930’s, Congress extended 
the force of Government to many programs 


to protect various groups in the country 


from the force of free competition. 
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These programs worked precisely contrary 
to the spirit of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
What the antitrust laws made it illegal to 
do, these laws made it illegal not to do. 

Today two major results are clear. One 
is that one such restraint of trade leads 
politically to another. When one group has 
protection, another wants it. And so, just 
as without Government protection, restraints 
of trade eventually defeat themselves, so with 
Government protection, they multiply. 

The other obvious result is that such 
Government-enforced programs to hold up 
prices, continually raise as many problems 
as they seem to solve. The Government 
spends billions, with one hand to buy up 
useless production, and with the other to 
pay producers not to produce. 

In brief, a nation that turns to using its 
government to protect certain groups from 
the hardships of competition, is like an alco- 
holic, for whom “one drink is too much, and 
a thousand drinks are not enough.” The 
process is a one-way street. Such protec- 
tion creates vested interests against the rest 
of the community. If everybody were pro- 
tected, adventure and competition would 
end. So would progress. 


* 


Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago the Congress enacted an important 
bill—the Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act. I was pleased to have been 
one of the cosponsors of this legislation 
in the House. The subject is one to 
which I have devoted a great deal of 
time and attention over the years. This 
bill pulls together the best of existing 
programs and makes important addi- 
tions, each of which I discussed on the 
Floor of the House at the time. 

Recently, I received a very good and 
very interesting letter from a friend and 
constituent of mine who spent some 
time this summer in Africa—Mr. Edward 
S. Cabot, of New York. Mr. Cabot is a 
strong advocate of the educationa! and 


cultural exchange program. He and I 


worked together on this subject at some 
length 2 years ago when he was a 
temporary member of my staff. Based 
on his observations in Africa, Mr. Cabot 
has made some very constructive sug- 
gestions about the educational exchange 
program and I should like to include his 
letter in the Recorp. I am asking the 
Department of State to take special note 
of it and to give me their comments: - 
New Lokk, N. V., September 1, 1961. 

Hon, JoHN V. LINDSAY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. | 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINDSAY: I have re- 
cently returned from a 3-month tour of 
Africa in which I visited seven African 
States and territories in the eastern, south- 
ern, and western areas of the continent. 
The primary focus of my trip was a study of 
the emergence and development of African 
nationalism, but because my work with you 
on educational and cultural exchange had 
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stimulated my interest, I determined to de- 
vote a part of my time in Africa to this im- 
portant subject. From contact with mem- 
bers of ministries of education and other 
interested persons, including political, 
business, and labor leaders, a number of 
principles emerged which it seems to me 
would be useful guidelines in the formula- 
tion and administration of our educational 
and cultural exchange program. 

First, all of those to whom I talked agreed 
that exchange programs with the United 
States could be of immense value to their 
countries. Perhaps David Kiano, former 
Minister of Education in Kenya, put it best 
when he said, There is only one thing the 
African wants more than education, and that 
is political freedom.” A wisely planned and 
judiciously administered exchange program 
should have the dual purpose of helping 
African countries to develop the skills 
needed for progress, and of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding among Africans of Amer- 
ican democracy and among Americans of 
Africa’s problems. 

In establishing an effective exchange pro- 
gram, proper criteria for selection of those 
to be exchanged is of primary importance. 
Because of the difficulty of comparing Afri- 
can with American secondary education, and 
because of the importance of nonacademic 
qualities of character in selecting those 
African students who would profit from an 
American education, we must necessarily 
rely heavily in our selection upon persons 
in the African countries involved. 


Thus most exchange programs have made 
their selections after consultation with 
prominent Africans with a knowledge of and 
special interest in this fleld. Particular care 
should be taken in this regard lest American 
aid come under the exclusive control of any 
one faction or individual. (Such a situation 
threatened in Kenya, where, at one time, 
Tom Mboya had a disproportionate influence 
in selecting students for the “airlift” to 
America.) The danger here is that our aid 
should become patr to be doled out on 
a political basis. To avoid the bitterness to 
which such a situation would give rise, ad- 
visory committees composed of a broadly 
representative cross section of prominent 
Africans should be set up in each of the 
countries. 

The recently publicized plight of hundreds 
of African students stranded in the United 
States without sufficient means to continue 
their studies dramatically points up this 
need. In the future, students must have re- 
liable information as to the extent of their 
scholarships, the cost of living in the area 
of the United States to which they are 
assigned, opportunities for outside jobs, etc. 
Africans are willing to make great sacri- 
fices to study in the United States, but they 
should be fully informed about prevailing 
conditions. The U.S. Government might act 
as a conduit and coordinator of information 
in this regard. 

The exchange of leaders in all fields is, 
in my view, equally if not more important 
than student exchange. Our system is one 
that cannot be understood from afar. While 
it is important that our ideas reach the stu- 
dents, the leaders of tomorrow, first priority 
should be placed upon reaching the leaders 
of today. Prominent individuals in educa- 
tion, business, labor, government, journal- 
ism, and other fields can have immense im- 
pact in spreading knowledge of American 
ideas of democracy. When I visited Uni- 
versity College in Accra, I was impressed by 
the quality of learning in most departments. 
There was, however, no course on American 


Government or society because there were no 


men with the experience required to teach 
it. A course on marxism was open to all 
students. One American professor on that 
campus might have made a great deal of 
difference. Conversely, every African leader 
with firsthand information about the vari- 
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ous aspects of American life can have far 
reaching influence upon his countrymen. 
Though the number of those exchanged will 
of necessity be comparatively small, it 
should be remembered that the educated 
elites in African countries are small and 
often closely knit. Thus communication 
within the group is facilitated. 

There is, however, a danger in assuming 
that Africans, once brought to the United 
States, will, if left to their own devices, ar- 
rive at realistic conclusions about the nature 
of American society. Experience has shown 
that this is not necessarily the case. The 
idea of American pluralism is complicated 
and largely alien to the African’s way of life. 
Unless informed persons and agencies take 
the iniative in providing African visitors 
with all the facts, they are likely to form in- 
complete or inaccurate notions about how 
American democracy really funtions. This 
was brought home to me most dramatically 
in an extended conversation with a high level 
Ghanian diplomat in Accra. This gentleman, 
generally known as being violently anti- 
American, characterized our system as being 
laissez-faire (“dog eat dog“) capitalism. He 
knew nothing of social security, private 
health insurance, and the various union and 
management welfare programs. He was vis- 
ibly impressed when I explained these to him 
in detail and told him that they had been in 
operation for many years. Such misconcep- 
tions are the rule rather than the exception 
in Africa, but they were shocking in this 
case, as this diplomat had made two visits 
to our country. The difficulty was that he 
was dealing with what was to him a totally 
new idea: that institutions other than gov- 
ernment could be used to advance the wel- 
fare of the people. Quite frankly, Africans 
need help in understanding this revolution- 
ary idea. It is impossible to reach them all, 
but we must make certain that we do not 
fail to reach those who have actually visited 
the United States. 

It seems to me that some Government 
agency should be given the responsibility of 
seeing to it that every visitor from the under- 
developed countries is given the opportunity 
to see our institutions in operation at first 
hand. Such an agency could act in con- 
junction with private information services to 
arrange visits to American businesses, labor 
unions, Government agencies, and other in- 
stitutions. Individuals would take advan- 
tage of such opportunities in varying de- 
grees, but it is imperative that we take the 
initiative in providing them. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD S. CABOT. 


The Disappointing Assembly at Belgrade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Mr. Robert 
Spivack which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 10, 1961. 

Mr. Spivack’s suggested reappraisal is 
something that has been on the minds 
of many of us recently. We had better 
do it now. 

The column follows: 

N“: FoR NOTHING 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON.—The time has come for an- 
other reappraisal of American foreign policy 
and it may really be agonizing. 
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At ‘a moment when the czar of Soviet 


Russia is engaged in an all-out assault on 


our freedom, we also are in the uncomfort- 
able position of having to reexamine the 
problems posed by the so-called neutral na- 
tions. Their dismal performance at Bel- 
grade requires us to take a new look. 
To do otherwise would be an invitation to 
further disasters for those who put political 
freedom high on the list of man’s priorities. 
The neutralists moralize and talk of high 


purpose. But when the opportunity was 


presented to exert an important influence for 
world peace, against nuclear testing and for 


the rights of self-determination for all people 


(including Germans) their “leaders’’ fell 
back on the same stale, outworn cliches that 
once were applicable toward the colonial 
powers but now are obsolete. 

When the neutralists neglected 10 speak 
out against the Soviet resumption of nuclear 
testing they lost their claim to neutralism 
and nonalinement. It is not hard to imag- 
ine their indignant statements had the 
United States unilaterally broken the test 
ban. 

Their indifference has caused some to re- 
call John Foster Dulles’ comment that neu- 
tralism “has increasingly become an obso- 
lete conception and, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, it is an immoral 
and shortsighted conception.” 

Certainly the critics of the self-styled neu- 
tralists are right when they assert we would 
have been excoriated. The heights of their 
righteous wrath are infinite when something 
goes wrong in this country. If we had 
started the nuclear blasts undoubtedly their 


sense of outrage against the West would 


have been boundless. 

But I would suggest that their failure to 
speak out emphatically against Khrushchev’s 
behavior is only a part of the story. It 
seems to me they really showed that they 
are frightened, small-time politicians, inter- 
ested only in their own welfare and unmind- 


ful of the problems of others, when they 


failed to speak up on Berlin. 

Events have moved so quickly that we 
may have already forgotten what happened 
at Berlin. Yet it is there that the moral 
issue was first posed. I speak not merely of 
Khrushchev’s deliberate action in stirring 
up that turbulent city, but of the Khru- 
shchev-Ulbricht decision to close down the 
border between the Eastern and Western 
sectors to stop the flight of the refugees. 

Where was neutralist Nasser, who cries so 
plaintively for the welfare of the Arab “re- 
fugees”? Where was Nkrumah, who speaks 


so eloquently of the rights of independence 


for Africans? We know, alas, of Nehru’s 
blundering observation that legally the 
Soviets were right. But what of Tito, who 


demands self-determination for Yugoslavs? 


Are the people of Berlin not entitled to 


civil rights? Are we in favor of equality 


only for our dark-skinned brothers? The 
time for the neutralist to have spoken out 
was when the barbed-wire barricades went 
up and East Germany was transformed into 


a vast concentration camp. 


When they failed to do this it was too 
much to expect that they would have the 
courage to defy the official opening of the 
Soviet Union’s new reign of terror. 

We do not ask that the neutralists over- 


look our imperfections, or that they join us 


if a shooting war begins tomorrow. We do 
not ask repayment of our so-called mutual 
aid funds. We ask only that they cease the 
hypocrisy of one standard for the U.S. S. R. 
and another for the United States. 

In asking this perhaps they will also un- 
derstand that we are obliged to look anew at 
our relations with them. The principal argu- 
ment for neutralism has been that they do 
not feel it is in their national interest “to 
take sides.” Some who are less tolerant of 
this viewpoint will say they are really just 
playing one side off against the other. 
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for itself the folly of trying to do business 
with dictators. | 


The Role of Obsolescence in the 
American Achievement—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
on, I include the fourth chapter from 
the pamphiet “The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled “Obsolesence:” 

OBSOLESCENCE 

PART 1—JOB DISPLACEMENT 
Least talked about 

Ot all subjects in economics, obsolescence 
is the least talked about. People talk about 
the weather but don’t do anything about it. 
They have to do something about obsoles- 
cence, but they don’t talk much about it. 
For it is an unhappy subject. It means 
throwing away good household equipment, 
doing without the skills of good workmen 
and scrapping machinery that still has years 
of useful life. The trouble with all these 
things is not that they are of no value, but 
that they are of comparatively no value. 
Progress has outmoded them. 

So it isn’t strange that about the only 
people who really like to talk about obso- 
lescence, at least in print, are the machine- 
tool builders, who have been advertising for 
a generation that “You pay for better tools, 
whether you buy them or not. For if your 
competitors buy them, it will cost you more 
than if you bought them yourself.” 

“Obsolete” is a 20th century word. Even 
economists weren't using it in 1899. The 
nearest common term is the womenfolk’s 
phrase, “out-of-fashion,” but this is not 
quite it. A better synonym is “outmoded.” 
Anyway, obsolescence has had more meaning 
in this country than anywhere else, and in 


this century more than ever before. Here is 


an example: 

In 1935 a man bought a new car for $2,000. 
He never drove it. He put it on jacks, and 
spent the necessary money each year to keep 
it in mint condition. Yet now, after 25 
years, how much is it worth? Somewhere 
perhaps between $100 and $500; dealers’ 
books don’t go back that far. The car is 
hopelessly outmoded. (Meantime, his $2,000 
at 3 percent would have compounded to 
$4,180.) 

But while the value was drained almost 
entirely out of this modern vehicle in 26 
years, consider, in contrast, what was per- 
haps the most famous of all 19th century ve- 
hicles, celebrated by Oliver Wendell Holmes 


in his poem about “The Deacon's Master- 


piece” 


— 
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“Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day?“ 
—OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes (1809-94). 


Or take a more familiar example. Our 
1935 car-buyer’s wife in 1947, bought a $350 
television set. Today it wouldn’t be worth 
replacing a picture tube. In 14 years, it has 
been pushed clear out of date. | 

Obsolescence is the other side of economic 


progress. If you stand at the rear of the 
train, you see what’s being left behind. 

The train moves faster today than ever 
‘ore. But even in the 19th century, when 


Consumer obsolescence is the car, tele- 
vision set, icebox, rug beater, and crystal 
set that nobody wants. It is “the stuff in 
the attic” that some people find so hard to 
throw away. It is the “perfectly good“ re- 
frigerators that go to the dump. 

Job obsolescence is what has been happen- 
ing for 150 years, at increasing speed, to 
such trades as spinning, weaving, flatboat- 


ing, teamstering, blacksmithing, and har- 
ness 


Plant obsolescence is what has happened 
to almost all the factories, mills, railroad 
lines, airplanes, and machine tools that were 
ever built—at least in this country and until 
the last 25 years. 

Jod displacement 


There is no job displacement in a static 
society; but it is always going on in a pro- 
gressive society. Neither technological un- 
employment nor automation are new. Au- 
tomation is only a new word for the mech- 
anization that has been going on for a cen- 
tury. 
Consider, for instance, some of the names 
of people you know—(Smith, Taylor, Shoe- 
maker, Potter, or Wright). These are trades. 
But most of these trades are gone. There 
are no more blacksmiths, wainwrights 
(wagon-builders), or wheelwrights. 

Or consider what has happened to farm- 
ing. Once 8 out of 10 Americans were farm- 
ers. Now it is 1 out of 10. And within 2 
miles of where I live in New Hampshire there 
are a half dozen “cellar holes” in deep 
woods—all that is left to show where farm- 
houses once stood, whose owners finally quit 
when the railroads opened up the West to 


- grainfields more efficient than New England 


hillside farming. In fact this hill on which 
I live is named for a Captain Patten who, 
with his wife Deborah, raised 10 children on 
a farm that is now only “pasture-pine.” 
They moved away in 1800. In present-day 
Washington talk, this was then a “depressed 
area.” So, apparently, the captain on his 
hilltop decided. | 
Practically all the skills involved in 19th- 
century canmaking have passed away, and 
practically all the jobs in present-day can- 
have been created by the technolog- 
ical advances of the last 100 years. 3 
There are many possible causes for job 
obsolescence. Sometimes they are labor- 
saving devices, as, recently, in coal mining, 
steelmaking, railroading, and automobile 
manufacture. But sometimes customers turn 
away from whole industries. Grandpa used 
to go to vaudeville, even when there were 
silent movies. But sound movies ended the 


Jobs of thousands of vaudeville trou 


ous pers 
and of theater musicians. Some of the actors 
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and musicians then found work in radio. 
Then television dealt a heavy blow to both 
movie and radio jobs. 
“Stop the machines” 
From the earliest days of the free econ- 
omy, new machines have periodically 


wrought havoc with jobs, sometimes in 


whole areas. For instance, a century ago 
they hit particularly hard in England, which 


was not growing as this country is and where 


workmen did not have the mobility or get- 


up- and-go that Americans have. The early 


English textile machinery ended the jobs 
of whole counties of spinners and weavers. 
The plight of these depressed areas was far 
worse than anything we know today in this 
country, for the displaced craftsmen lived 
close to starvation anyway, and there was 
practically no available relief. So they 


rioted, and broke up many of the new ma- 


chines. So the government put down the 
riots and protected the machines. | 
But this was not the first time that ma- 
chines were destroyed for their efficiency. 
A hundred years before Fulton’s steamboat 
sailed the Hudson, a steamboat on the upper 
Rhine in Germany was destroyed by Rhine 
River boatmen. And in fact from the days 
of Rome, inventions had failed of acceptance 
as much because they would destroy jobs 
as because they lacked development capital. 
It is only in the last two centuries, and 
only in this country, in Great Britain, and 
in countries that have followed these two 


nation’s principles, that the government and 


public opinion have sided with the right of 
inventors and investors to put their prod- 
ucts on the market even though this caused 
consumers to switch away from higher-cost 
handicraft products. 

Canmaking has had its stop-the-machine 
violence. Cans were originally made at can- 
neries. Mechanization of canmaking got 
underway around 1870. As invention fol- 
lowed invention, one skilled canmaking job 
after another was outmoded. There were 
riots. Machines were smashed. Canneries 
were burned. 3 

But if the machines hadn’t come in, cans 
would still be being made by hand, at the 
canneries; and there certainly never would 
have been an American Can Co. 

New jobs—where and when? 


Technological progress can only outmode 
jobs by first creating new ones. It can only 
make jobs, machines, or whole industries 
obsolescent by first creating new jobs, ma- 
chines, or industries. 

The new jobs may not at first be as many 
as the old ones. But eventually progress 
creates more jobs than it leaves behind. 

A case in point is the history of canmak- 
ing in the last hundred years. 

In 1840 an expert canmaker, with hand 
tools, and his own muscles, could turn out 
about 60 cans in a 10-hour day. But be- 
tween 1870 and 1900 a long series of inven- 
tions began mechanizing canmaking. By 
1901, when the American Can Co. was 
formed, machines could turn out about 300 
cans an hour—and they were a good deal 
better cans. 

In this evolution, practically all the old 
skills were outmoded. But sales increased. 
And so did the total of jobs in canmaking. 

By 1961, however, machines could turn out 
over 600 cans a minute. And again, these 
were far better cans than those of 1901. 

In brief, today’s machines are several thou- 
sand times faster than the expert canmaker 
of a century ago. But the result has been 
more, better, and higher paid jobs in can- 
making, as a result of more and better cans 
being available for consumers. 


The same thing has happened in the de- 


velopment of every mass-production indus- 
try. In fact there never could have been any 
mass-production industries if jobs had been 
uniformly protected. 


q Whatever their motives we also have an in- 
4 terest in freedom which we must protect. 
q To put it forthrightly we are obliged to 
es ask whether it might not be better to let ö 
= some of these nations flounder for them- 
. selves, or even turn to the Soviet Union for , 
9 financial aid. They seem to be quite slow in 
: learning the lessons that those thousands ee 
— — 
1 dus to the West are teaching all ot us. 1 
— 
destruction there may be very little we can : 
progress. The faster a nation’s progress, te rr 
4 2 1 faster its obsolescence. If you stand in the 8 
ö it had got under way, economists hadn’t | 
i realized the importance of obsolescence. TP | 
| have a dictionary of political economy, pub- | 
| lished in 1899, consisting of three volumes of | 
5 about 700 pages each. The word obsoles- | 
cence” is not in the index. 
| or Obsolescence appears in three forms— 
consumer-goods obsolescence; job obsoles- | 
cence; and machine- or plant-obsolescence. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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However, industries do not keep on grow- 
ing to the sky, and there sometimes comes 
a stage where an industry, by continued 


mechanization, automation, etc., provides 


steadily fewer jobs. There are, for instance, 
hundreds of thousands fewer jobs today than 
25 years ago in steel, automobile-making, 
coal mining, and railroading. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of 
thousands more jobs today in such recent 
growth industries as electronics, television, 
books and education, aircraft, travel, and the 
service industries. In fact there are twice as 
many jobs in canmaking today as in 1935. 
At that time the can business employed 
about 40,000 persons. It now nn, about 
80,000. 

To hear some people talk, one would think 
that technological unemployment was a 
cumulative thing. If it were, there would be 
hardly anybody working today. But the fact 
is that an economic system so progressive 
that is constantly outmoding jobs is also 
constantly creating them. And if it couldn’t 
do the first, it eventually couldn’t do the 
second. 


If this Nation ever changes from a pro- 


gressive economy to a static one, it won’t be 
because a p ive economy is too hard 


on living standards, but because it causes so 
‘much job obsolescence. President Kennedy 


has said, “With a really healthy rate of 
growth, this country can have full employ- 
ment for all who want a job.” But this is a 
dream. Healthy growth means change 
Change means the end of some jobs as well 
as the creation of others. And no power on 
earth can assure that the new jobs will come 
along at just the right time, and rate, and 
place, to take up the workers displaced from 
the old jobs. 
The perspective 

This, I admit, is a high-level view. It 
isn’t very cheering to a displaced workman 
to tell him that it was progress that cost 
him his job, and that progress is mean- 
time creating new jobs some place else. 
There are pockets of chronic unemployment 
and distress in the country. There always 
have been. Whose responsibility is it to 
find these men and women new jobs? First, 
naturally, it is their own. (The West is 
studded with ghost towns whose source 
of income played out and whose people 


moved away.) But when the old American 


principle of self-help won’t solve the prob- 
lem, then the equally old American principle 
of “my brother’s keeper’ comes into play. 
If the man cannot move to a job, perhaps 
the community can bring a job to the man. 
And the employer can often help men adapt 
their skill and experience to new work open- 
ing up on the same premises. It’s to the 
employer’s advantage to do what he reason- 
ably can to help modernize talents as well 
as tools because he has a big investment in 


both. While this is first an economic prob- — 


lem, it is also a social and political problem, 
to which many men have devoted much 
thought and effort. 

In the last analysis it is the customer who 
is responsible for technological unemploy- 
ment. It is he, or she, who has switched 
buying from one product to another, or to 
products made cheaper by new machinery 
and methods. 

However, the employer is usually in the 
same boat with the workman whom he lets 
go. Wherever a job is outmoded today, it is 
fairly safe to assume that some rather ex- 
pensive plant or machinery has also been 
outmoded. And if the employer doesn’t do 
something about it, he too will eventually 
be out of a job—that is, out of business. 

PART 2—VANISHING VALUES 
Investor beware 

Wherever a job is outmoded today, it is 
fairly safe to assume that some expensive 
38 and e has also been done 
or. 
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In fact all the plant and equipment built 
in the 19th century, and a good part of what 
was built in the 20th century has lost all 
value, and for the most part has been de- 
molished. 

This is not because it wore out, but be- 
cause it went out of date. It could no long- 
er be used effectively in competing for the 
customer’s dollars. 

In one way, property rights are carefully 
protected in the United States. The Con- 


stitution prescribes in articles 5 and 14 that 


no one may be deprived of his property ex- 
cept by “due process of law.” That means 
that the Government may not take a man’s 
property except for a legal purpose and at a 
fair price. 

But property values in’ this country have 
normally no defense against competition. 
Nowhere so fast as in the United States can 


the value of a man’s property be invisibly 


drained away from him by the progress of 
the industrial arts. 
These two rules are diametrically opposite 


to the rules of most economic systems in 


the past. In most countries, for most of 
human history, property values have been 
vulnerable to government but protected 
against competition. In this country they 
have been protected against goverment but 
vulnerable to competition. 

Yet this is as it should be, if we are to 
have economic progress. It is a basic rule 
of a process, sometimes called “creative de- 
struction,“ which brings us steady economic 
gains, but in doing so, steadily wipes out 
invested values. 

The immediate causes of plant and ma- 
chine obsolescence are varied. Their product 
may be out of date; a third of what people 
spend today is for products unknown in 
1940. Or the machine may be outdated be- 
cause, as machinery makers keep warning, 
competitors may have installed more effic- 
ient, lower-cost machines. Or the customers 


may have moved, or the nearby raw materials 


been used up. The best-designed and best- 
located plant is built for a particular com- 
bination of raw materials, transport costs, 
and customers. If and when the circum- 
stances change, the plant may have no more 
value than a prima donna’s pitch in an empty 
theater. | 
Horse-and-buggy finance 
Businessmen in the 19th century were 
unfamiliar with obsolescence. They only 


vaguely realized that the capital values they | 


could build up in their generation could be 
wiped out in the next. Nor did they get any 
help from the economists. These men too 
had the hopeful notion that when a “capi- 
talist” invested $100,000 in brick and stone, 
he had $100,000 of durable value, from which 
he could reasonably hope for a “reward,” or 
profit, indefinitely, of so and so much per 
cent. 

In fact the classical economists tended to 
see the capitalist as a sort of economic Flash 
Gordon, or Superman, who took plenty of 
risks, but always came out with a profit. 
(The Socialists, who didn’t like the capitalist, 
accepted this picture—but with one change. 
They took off the wings and put on horns. 
This made him look like the Devil.) 

One big reason why businessmen and econ- 


omists used to overlook the importance of 


obsolescence was the business cycle. For 10 
or 20 years nearly everybody seemed to be 
making money.. Then would come a de- 
pression and panic, as in 1837, 1857, 1873, 
and 1893. All the firms that were obsolete 
but didn’t know it would go broke. But the 
cause seemed to be the panics. 


Caution incorporated 


Modern business corporations can hardly 
be understood at all except against this 
background. 

Limited liability: To begin with, the 
modern corporation has “limited liability.” 
This is the most important grant in its 
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charter of incorporation. In fact English 
companies, in their titles, use the word 
“limited” or itd.,“ instead of “incorporated.” 
The words mean the same. They do not mean 
that the firm is limited in its operations, © 
but that the shareholders’ liabilities are 
limited to the amount they have invested 
in the company. If the company fails, the 
stockholders cannot be sued individually for 
its debts, as members of a partnership can 
be 


This limitation became necessary when 
corporations became larger than private 
fortunes, and it made it possible for com- 
panies to offer their shares to strangers. The 
limited liability protected would-be share- 
holders against the financial perils men- 
tioned above—chiefiy of obsolescence. 

Cash reserves 


John D. Rockefeller is generally credited 
with being the first to build up the next 


corporate protection against obsolescence 


and the business cycle. The original 


Standard Oil Co. was a refining company 


. Oil refiners were chronically being moved 


down by insufficient cash. Rockefeller be- 
gan building up cash reserves in good times 
in what seemed to most refiners quite un- 
necessary amounts. But as a result Standard 
survived panics and depressions. The re- 
serves were largely built up by the plowing 
back into the business of profits that other- 
wise would have been paid out in dividends. 
Other financial precautions 

Compared to 19th century firms, modern 
corporations generally keep on hand far 
more working capital in proportion to their 


business. Working capital consists of the 


excess of cash, inventories, and accounts re- 
ceivable, over debts that will come due soon. 
Modern corporations also maintain more 
conservative “debt ratios.” If a company has 
a net operating income of $1 million and 
owes only $200,000 of interest on its bonds, 
its debt ratio is 5:1. If the million can be 
reasonably counted on each year, the ratio 
is conservative. But if the $1 million of 
earnings this year may be followed by $1 
million loss next year, the ratio is not con- 
servative; for 2 or 3 bad years could slay such 
a company financially. Bondholders have 
to be paid interest, but stockholders don't 
have to be paid dividends. | 
The purpose of such policies is to protect 
the corporation against financial hazards. 
Essentially they are designed to enable it to 
outlast its existing machinery, products, and 
markéts. 
Conservative accounting 


The same conservatism is also expressed 
in modern corporate accounting. 

Most modern corporations periodically | 
publish elaborate financial statements, in 
the form of a balance sheet and an earnings 
report. The purpose is to inform stock- 
holders and creditors, as fairly as possible, of 
what the company has, and how it is doing— 
in terms of dollars. 

These figures are meticulously checked. 
They are reviewed by independent auditors, 
who determine whether they “present fairly” 
the company’s position and operations “in 
conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles on a consistent basis.” Then, 


if the company’s shares are listed, the stock 


exchange also has a go at the figures, and 
so does the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington. 

Accounting has come a long way in this 
century, and there could be no better evi- 
dence of it than the difference between 
Canco’s financial report for its first year and 
that for 1960. 

The report for 1901 showed no earnings 
statement at all—only a balance sheet. The 
balance sheet carried the company’s prop- 
erties at close to the inflated prices that 
had been paid to get their original owners 
to join the combine. The stock declined in 
market value for 3 years. And in those years, 
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the company scrapped two out of three of 
these highly overvalued plants. 

In contrast to 1901, Canco’s 1960 
balance sheet shows the company’s plant ac- 
count at original cost, less a substantial 
amount for depreciation. And its earnings 
statement for 1960 shows a substantial de- 
duction for depreciation before arriving at 
net income. 

Depreciation versus obsolescence 

Depreciation and obsolescence are two dif- 
ferent things, and rarely do they come to the 
same amount. A depreciation charge is sup- 
posed to reflect the wearing out of a property. 
One way to figure it is to assume the property 
will last, say, 20 years; and so then to mark 
its value down each year by 5 percent. 

But at the end of 20 years, a property may 
with good luck still have considerable earn- 
ing power. But it is more likely to be quite 
out of date. Many a single-purpose plant 
has been outmoded in 5 years. In fact, in 
fast industries, plants are some- 
times out of date by the time they are built. 
It might be asked then, why a company 
doesn’t change its books to make candid an- 
nual obsolescence ffs instead of de- 
preciation write-downs of plant value. 
Perhaps the best answer is that obso- 
lescence is far too unpredictable to be re- 
duced to any “generally accepted accounting 
principles.” The best management in the 
world can only guess where obsolescence may 
come from next, and how soon. 


story of how a corporation is doing and is 
likely to do. 
Management in an era of progress and 
obsolescence 
The king was in his countinghouse, 
counting out his money.” So runs the old 
nursery rhyme. He seems to have been 
rich—in cash, at least. But his cash balance 
wouldn't show the state of his kingdom. 
Nor does a corporate cash balance show the 
company's prospects. Strong corporate re- 
serves may combine with overcautious poli- 
cies to foreshadow a company’s eventual 
downfall. Competitive business is still a 
matter of adventure in a changing world. 
In the last analysis, corporate financial 
strength is only a means to an end. A strong 
balance sheet, showing ample working capi- 
tal, is of value to a corporation chiefly as a 
means for managerial versatility in action. 
With products and markets constantly 
changing, the management whose firms keep 
up are those that look most steadily ahead, 
and have the best answers to such questions 
as— What new products can we make?“ 
“How much capital can we risk in making 
them?” “How long will they sell?” and 
“What shall we make after that?” 
The author of “Alice in Wonderland” 
‘wrote: . 
“In our country,” said Alice, still panting 
a little, “you'd generally get to somewhere 
else—if you ran fast for a long time as we've 
been doing.” 
“A slow sort of country.” said the Red 
Queen. 


“Now here * * * it takes all the running 


you. can do, to keep in the same place.” 

It is usually said that companies are in 
business to make a profit; but in our lively 
American economy of today, it is equally true 
to say that they strive to make profits so as 
to stay in business. 

An incidental result is that good business 
management is one important answer to the 
threat of technological unemployment. A 
strong and lasting corporation is about the 
nearest thing to job security that can be 
found in a progressive economy. 
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Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 


to District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 


past 7 years, it has been my privilege and 
honor to represent the people of the 23d 
Congressional District of Ohio in the 
Congress of the United States. As a 
Representative of this outstanding dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in room 
525 of the Federal Building in downtown 
Cleveland where I can meet with people 
personally during trips back to the dis- 
trict when my official duties permit. 
While I am in Washington, a competent 


staff is in charge of the Cleveland office. 


A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary impor- 
tance to be present at the Capitol when- 
ever Congress is in session in order to 
participate in committee work and to 
vote on important legislation. This year 


September 13 


with Congress in nearly continuous ses- 
sion, I have not been able with interven- 
ing committee work to return to Cleve- 
land as much as I should have liked. 
Therefore, in accordance with the prac- 
tice I initiated 7 years ago, I am bring- 


ing a traveling office to the various com- 


munities in the 23d District. This 
method of meeting with the public has 
been tremendously popular and it gives 
me a wonderful opportunity to discuss 
and learn at first hand the opinions and 
individual needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of December, I will again this year 
from December 4 through December 8 
follow the same procedure and have a 
series of conference meetings so that 
every resident of this suburban district 
can conveniently meet with me. These 
are not group meetings but office con- 
ferences for the individuals which will 
enable them to discuss their views and 
problems personally. No appointments 
are necessary and I urge individuals to 


meet with me on the date and at the 


place most convenient. Every resident 
of the 23d District is cordially invited 
to talk over problems of national con- 
cern, to discuss personal problems they 
might have with the Federal Govern- 
ment, or just to chat and get better ac- 
quainted. The knowledge thus obtained 
will better enable me to represent the 
residents of the 23d District in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Iam most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 


Community Location Date Time (p.m.) 
Bay Village, Westlajʒ ee wy e City Hall, 350 Dover | Monday, Dec. 4. 2 to 4:30. 
City Hall, 12650 De- 6:30 to 9. 
Fair view Park, Rock 2 Ri ver, Parkview, | Fairview Park City Hall, 20785 | Tuesday, Dec. 5.....| 2 to 4:30. 
Brookpark, River dge, Linndale. Lorain Ave 
North el Olmsted Township, | North Olmsted City Hall, Dover ESE eR 6:30 to 9. 
Olmsted Falls, Westview. Rd. 
Brecksville, Independen ce 1 ae Brecksville Town Hall, 49 Public | Wednesday, Dec. 6.2 to 4:30. 
Brooklyn Hi Heights, ‘Cuyahoga Hei Square. 
Berea, Middlebureh Heights, aL Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge 63 6:30 to 9. 
ville, North Royalton, Parma Heights, St. 
Broadview Heights 
Warrensville eights, Warrensville Warrensville — ae City Hall, Thursday, Dec. 7. 2 to 4:30. 
222 Woodmere, Orange, North 4000 Warrensville Center Rd. 
Shaker He hts, Beachwood, University | Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400 es ee 6:30 to 9. 
epper Pike, Rd. 
Bedford Bedford City Hall, 30 South Park Friday, Dec. 8. 2 to 4:30. 
Walton Hit, 1 — 
Chagin Falls Moreland Hills, Bentle Chagrin Falls V Hall, 21 do 6:30 to 9 
ore - 30 to 9. 
„Solon. 1 West Washington St. 


Employment Opportunities in Television 
and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I became a bit perturbed 


~ 


over the prospect of a decline in employ- 
ment in the radio broadcasting field. My 
apprehensions were predicated on the 
changeover, particularly by the radio 
networks, from the program presenta- 
tions requiring actors, actresses and 
specialized directors to news and music— 
with radio relinquishing this form of 
entertainment to TV. 

Since then, however, I have learned in 
reading various newspapers and broad- 
casting trade journals that at least one 
radio dramatic series, “My True Story,” 
remains on the air and that not only is 
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it providing daily employment for actors 
and actresses each week, but that it is 
also gaining widespread acceptance by 
local stations due to its being carried 
on the lines of the Mutual Broadcasting 


System. 

I have learned, too, that the program is 
also embarked on a local public service 
campaign that merits attention. 

A line by TV Columnist John David 
Griffin in the New York Daily Mirror, of 
July 31, indicates the potential brighten- 
ing of the employment situation due to 
this program’s daily broadcast. This 
columnist wrote— 

The big hope of New York actors and ac- 
tresses is Ted Lloyd, who employs an aver- 
age of 50 thespians a week on his “My True 
Story“ show on Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Two other publications, Variety and 
the New York Times indicate the wide- 
spread acceptance of this program plus 
the sponsor backing needed to keep it on 
the air—and continue to provide employ- 
ment in the radio field. Both the Va- 
riety article of July 5, bylined by Bill 


Greely, and the New York Times piece of 


Sunday, July 9, bylined by Richard F. 
Shepard show how local sponsors are 
supporting the My True Story” presen- 
tation. 

In checking I find now that the show 
also has a basic public service campaign 
underway which I believe merits the 
attention of all Congressmen, for what 
this program is doing is to translate into 
community terms the kinds of public 


service spotlighting for which it has re- 


ceived innumerable network awards in 
its 20-year broadcasting history. In 
much the same manner, though with less 
emphasis on documentation, that TV’s 
“Circle Theater” dramatizes public in- 
terest and public service themes for the 
viewing audiences, “My True Story“ 
clarifies major aspects of similar themes 
for radio audiences through the impact 
of a drama based on a personal experi- 
ence. Here is a radio program that dem- 
onstrates that it can preach antijuvenile 
delinquency—without resorting to dra- 
mas of violence. That can detail the 
values of charitable and noteworthy 
causes—by pinpointing salient factors 
within the framework of an appealing 
and listenable drama. 

Now, upon investigation, I have deter- 
mined that Mr. Lloyd has adapted the 
network formula into one whereby each 
and every radio station carrying the pro- 
gram can translate a national public 
service campaign into terms of com- 
munity interest and community activity. 
It was pointed out to me the adaption 
was not his personal idea, but was actu- 
ally done by a station owner regularly 
airing “My True Story.” I obtained a 
copy of a closed circuit Mr. Lloyd de- 
livered regarding this adaptation to all 
stations on August 7, last. I believe 
his own words tell the story in much 
better manner than I can and present it 
herewith. 

Again, this proved technique demon- 
strates that public interest and public 
service programing does not necessarily 
have to be stodgy and stuffy and lack 
listening and viewer appeal. Both 
“Circle Theater” which does this regu- 
larly on TV and “My True Story” on 
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radio prove such necessary broadcast 
services can be accepted within the 
— work of intriguing and dramatic 
plots. 
The speech of Ted Lloyd delivered 
i ong 1961 at the conference call fol- 
8: 


Today in our industry, when two or more 
men meet either at lunch or on Madison 
Avenue, or Main Street, U.S. A., the con- 
versation invariably concerns the latest 
ruling from Washington. 

You will hear, as I have heard, that Mr. 
X is having a tough time getting his license 
renewed. They're holding up Mr. L's license 


renewal, or Mr. Z is having trouble getting 


approval of the sale of his station. The trade 


papers are reporting regularly that tem- 


porary license renewals are granted while 
further investigation takes place. With this 
preamble to what you and I know is hap- 
pening today I’d like to tell you that the 
other night I met with a V.P. in charge of a 
group of stations who was in New York. As 
I said, invariably the discussion goes to 
what’s the latest out of Washington. It was, 
as a result of this conversation, that I asked 
for the opportunity to talk directly to you, 
the owners, managers, program directors, and 
public affairs directors listening to this con- 
ference call. This will be of particular in- 
terest to the station carrying “My True 
Story” via closed circuit and perhaps will be 
much more interesting to those stations who 
are presently working on their schedule for 
the fall—you stations who could not start 
with “My True Story” because of baseball 
commitments, etc. 

Anyway, getting back to the conversation 
which prompted this conference call, the 
man turned to me and said, “Ted, do you 
realize that “My True Story” on many oc- 
casions has been logged by us as a public 
service program?” Like you, I was surprised, 
and inquired further. He then explained 
that since the program is fed to his station 
the day before broadcast, when we had done 
a program about juvenile delinquency, 
adoption, a religious theme, the old age prob- 
lem, etc., he would eliminate the 5 minutes 
which we have allowed local stations for in- 
sertion of their commercials and contact a 
prominent “Figure in the Community“! 
would like to repeat that if I may, he selects 
a community figure, the head of an organ- 
ization—the police commissioner, a repre- 
sentative of the clergy, etc., and by using 
the 5 minutes of local commercial time at 
the end of the program, he would have the 
prominent community personality, speak on 
the program—commending the station for 
the dramatization which was just heard on 
My True Story.” 

Naturally, there was a written letter added 
to the station’s file, from the local organiza- 
tion serving the community on a local level, 
which the station then sent on with its 
license renewal application. 

He then asked me if there wasn’t some 
way we could notify him in advance, when 
these programs were scheduled, so that more 
time could be spent for preparing and pub- 


licizing a particular show. “My True Story” 


had received plaques and citations from: 
American Cancer Society, Cerebral Palsy, 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, World Day of Prayer, and Red Cross, 
and letters of commendation from: The 
Salvation Army, CARE, Heart Association, 
American Legion, Mental Health Association, 
Radio Free Europe, Lighthouse (association 
for the blind), Veterans’ Administration, and 
TB and Health Association, but these were 
all given to the program on a national level. 


This man, however, has turned this national 


program into a big production for a local 
purpose. 

At the same time, I checked with several 
key cities and found that since they have 


still giving you the local commercial avail- 
abilities for insertion of announcements, 
but also by shortening the program by 5 
minutes, you will have the opportunity of 
contacting a local organization directly con- 


cerned with the story we will be dramatizing. 


If you wish you can invite some person 
representing the organization to participate 
on the program during the extra 5 minutes 
made available to you. 

The production, I repeat, will be the same 
as the other 4 days—a production which no 
local station cannot afford to do themselves, 
today. 

I am sure that you will know what to do 
with the community figure who speaks on 
your station. You will know what to do in 


All stations today, as well as in tho pest, 
have contributed a great deal of their time 
in delivering messages of public service. Our 
industry has certainly done a mammoth job 
during times of emergency, answering calls 
for blood, shelter, and other forms of relief 
to the community. Thank God that this 
need is not a constant one. However, to 
schedule a regular public service program for 
any length of time does curtail one’s audi- 
ence acceptance, but with this plan regard- 
ing “My True Story” you will not be losing, 
but in many cases increasing your audience 
as attested by the stations who have found 
this to be a fact, but you will be doing 
something else—diversified programing. Yes, 


“Diversified Programing.” You will be serv- 


ing the segment of the community who had 
dramatic p broadcast to them on 
a daily basis for 30 years or more but only 
recently have found the radio spectrum de- 
void of such drama with the one exception 
of “My True Story.” As a matter of fact, 
only last week, I read in one of the trade 
papers—which I am sure you must have seen 
by now—that one of the networks which was 
the last to give up dramatic programing has 
lost its previously held strong position in 
the audience surveys. Here's an opportunity 
for you to grab, inherit, or reinterest the 
local community population who have had to 
go to sancti: 


programing. 


To sum up, you have the public service 


aspect, where one out of every five shows 
each week on “My True Story’’ will be de- 
voted to a public service theme which you, 
the local station will be able to carry with 
a local community figure as a public service, 
and log it as such. Secondly, from the rec- 
ord among stations who are currently car- 
rying “My True Story,” their ratings have 
increased, and you will be filling the need of 
a segment of your community who still want 
drama but cannot find it anywhere in your 
city unless you carry “My True Story.” If 
time were available I would love to read you 
some of the letters which we have received. 
from all over the country from listeners, 


which station managers have forwarded to 


us, telling us how delighted they are to be 
able to listen to a dramatic show again. 
Some sales managers have reported they have 
been able to get local advertisers with pre- 
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carried “My True Story” through this closed- 
circuit feed, their ratings have increased 50 
percent and in many instances the show 
became No. 1 in a highly competitive market. : 
Because of this conversation and investi- 
gation, I asked for the opportunity to put 
forth this plan which we will inaugurate — 
immediately after Labor Day, and here is | 
the plan: 
1 “My True Story” will continue its high 
production standard, story level and fine 
actors which for 20 years has made this a 
. hallmark m radio. However, one out of | 
every five shows each week will be devoted 
to a public service theme. This particular 
wy show, instead of running 55 minutes—al- 
‘a 
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mium rates because of the fact that they are 
not selling subliminal advertising, but con- 
centrating it into what they refer to as a 
talk program. | 

Because we are now beginning our next 26- 

week cycle—and I am happy to say we are 
sold out in the network portion—it is im- 
perative that Herb Cutting, here at Mutual, 
receive a wire from stations who are not cur- 
rently carrying “My True Story,” as to 
whether or not you will clear time for the 
program. Immediately upon hearing from 
you we will start sending you a schedule of 
these public service themes and the dates of 
broadcast. 
Because of the urgency and importance 
of what we plan doing, I would appreciate 
your sending Herb Cutting a wire immedi- 
ately, of your acceptance. 

Thank you again for the opportunity of 
talking to you. I am sorry it was long but 
I don’t know of another way to have gotten 
this message to you in a shorter form. 
you. 


Forewarned Is Forearmed Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by the sovereign 
grand commander of the Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, southern jurisdiction, 
Mr. Luther A. Smith, published in the 
New Age, presents considerable food for 
thought. We are constantly searching 
for ways to combat the encroachment of 
communism, and in this article one of 
the most natural and surest ways is 
brought to light. It is my belief that if 
people know the full story of commu- 
nism, they cannot possibly accept it: 
TE Granp COMMANDER’s MEssaGE—EpDUCA- 

TION IN COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 
| (By Luther A. Smith) 

One of the strangest and most inexpli- 
Cable oversights of our time is the failure 
of the educators of the United States to 
devise and set up in our public schools a 
course of study in the aims and purposes 
of the international Communist conspiracy 
which for more than 40 years has openly 
and b prociaimed its intention to 
destroy every one of the basic concepts upon 
which our Republic was established. Not 
only have its vicious aims against us and 
all liberty loving people been publicized 
throughout the world, but it has prosecuted 
‘them with grim determination and has 
achieved colossal success, until more than 
half of the peoples of the world are now 
behind the Iron Curtain and under the yoke 
of communism. 

The recent shocking encroachments of 
the Russian Communist dictatorship upon 


what is left of the so-called free world have 


at long last stirred some of the leaders of 
thought in the field of education to start 
work on devising a course of instruction in 
public schools for the enlightenment of our 
children as to what the Communists aré 
doing to our world, and particularly what 
their plans are for America, and its free 
institutions. Much time has been lost be- 
cause of the complacency of all of us and a 
lack of understanding of the horrible con- 
spiracies, lies and frauds of communism, 


* 
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but recent events have finally shaken us into 
a realization of the fact that the light must 
be turned on communism, its activities and 
Purposes, so that its horrors may be seen 
and understood. 

The old admonition about knowing your 
enemies is of compelling importance in our 
present situation. Our country and our way 
of life are face to face with the greatest 


scourge that has ever cursed the earth. Its 


purpose is to crush freedom and enslave 
mankind. A look at the map of the world 
points to the disturbing fact that the 
United States is the only nation that has 
the strength to thwart the designs of the 
Russian dictator. With its subjugation 
would go the hopes of freemen everywhere. 

We have relied with great confidence upon 
our public schools and other educational in- 
stitutions to keep our citizenship replenished 
with trained intellects to guarantee our 
growth and prosperity as a nation. We must 
now train our educational guns upon these 
Communist tyrants, Masters of Deceit” as J. 
Edgar Hoover 33°, calls them in his book 


bearing that title, and let our fellow men 
and especially our children see their evil 


designs on us and our heritage of freedom. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

I fraternally suggest that action should be 
taken by our Scottish Rite members to bring 
this subject to the attention of superintend- 
ents of education and trustees of public 
schools and to urge upon them the necessity 
of taking prompt action to institute a pro- 
gram of instruction in Communist objec- 
tives and a study of its history during the 
past 40 years in destroying freedom in all 
the many countries it has conquered, also a 
study of comparison of American history 
and ideals with that of communism. 

I find that something has been done in a 
few places to supply this deficiency in our 
educational processes. The State of Louisi- 
ana by legislative enactment has required 
such a course to be put in the high schools. 
Shelby M. Jackson, 32°, State Superintend- 
ent of Education, at Baton Rouge, La., has 
very kindly furnished me with some of the 
material they are using. Those who care to 
do so may write him for information. 
Brother J. B. Higginbotham 32°, KCCH, 
chairman of the State committee in Louisi- 
ana for our Supreme Council’s education 
program in Americanism, whose address is 
3430 Oswego Street, Baton Rouge 5, La., is 
cooperating with the State’s program. He 
and his wonderful organization are doing a 
splendid job. He will also be glad to answer 
inquiries. 

If I can help please let me know. 

Let the Scottish Rite keep in the van- 
guard of those who labor for our country and 
the survival of freedom. 


The Role of Sharing the Gains in the 


American Achievement—V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the fifth chapter from the 
pamphlet “The American Achievement,” 
entitled “Sharing the Gains”: 

SHARING THE GAINS 
THE PRINCIPLE OF SHARING 

Several times in recent years the American 

Can Co., after having achieved important 


September 13 


savings in the cost of making cans, has 
publicly announced that it would “share 
these savings with customers.” 

These were commendable announcements, 
particularly to customers. But they were by 


no means novel. For they expressed a basic 
principle of our economic system. It has 
such broad application that it might be 
called a general “law of economics.” 

This basic principle is that “all economic 


gains must be eventually shared.” 


This is not socialism. It is the essence 
of the free economy. Nor is it redistribution. 
It is plain distribution, or diffusion of 
wealth. 

It works this way. 

1. All business is done by agreements of 
some kind. 

2. The agreements are voluntary. 

3. Nobody agrees to anything unless he 
finds it in some way to his advantage. 

These add together to make the essential 
reason why economic well-being is wider 
distributed in the United States than it ever 
has been in any other country. 

For in a free economy, everybody gets a 
share of the values other people have to of- 


fer. But they also have to share a part of 


the values they themselves have to offer. 
. A million deals, agreements, trades, con- 
tracts, and bargains are made every day in 
this country. They are all voluntary, and 
go on the same principle as that of the most 
primitive barter between Indians and fur- 
traders. Both sides gain, or think they gain. 
This is the difference between ours and 
the Communist system—or any army system. 
(The Communists, in fact, seem to feel that 
a deal is something like matching coins. 
One man’s gain must be another man’s loss.) 
But because of this principle of sharing, 
or letting the other fellow make a profit too 
the free economy is one of history’s greatest 
mechanisms for the diffusion of wealth. 


WHAT PULLS UP WAGES 


This principle of sharing applies to all mar- 
kets, including the market for labor. The 
workman with labor to sell has been for 
150 years the most consistent gainer from 
this sharing principle. This is because, 
though labor is a commodity, the price of 
which is subject to supply and demand, it 
is a unique commodity. It enters into every 
kind of production, and as productivity in- 
creases, the workman shares in the increase. 

The hope of profit in new and growing in- 
dustries forces employers in those industries 
to bid up for labor. This force has caused 
them to bid millions of people from off the 
farms, from out of depressed areas and out 
of domestic service, and even from across 
the Atlantic. The best and the most new 
jobs are normally found with the most opti- 


| mistic employers who have the strongest 


hope of profit. And it is such labor markets 
that over the decades have steadily lifted 
wages. 

The point where the workman repeatedly 
benefits from the sharing principle is in the 
wage bargain. It is the peculiar nature of 
this bargain which benefits the workman. 
What the employer buys is time. But what 
he sells is units of product (or service). So 
as fast as he can get more units of product 
per hour of the time he buys, the time gets 
more valuable to him, and he can, and 
eventually will, one way or another, share 
the gains with the workman—even though 
the increased productivity may be due in 
large part to better machinery and man- 
agement. 

This is because if he doesn’t, then even 
more successful and ambitious employers will 
outbid him in the labor market. His rate 
of qualified applications will go down, and 
his quit-rate will go up. If then he can’t 
afford to meet the (rising) market for work- 


men's time, he is on the way to going out 


of business. 
This is the “magic formula of produc- 
tivity,” which class-conscious European 
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economists and employers failed to grasp. 
It is what Henry Ford meant when he said 
“There is no conflict, in a machine economy, 
between low costs and high wages.” This 


is why the world’s highest-paid labor (per 


hour of workman’s time) can be and often 
is the world’s lowest-cost labor (per unit 
of output); whereas in some parts of Asia 
and Africa, labor is so expensive, in output 


or productivity, that it is the lowest paid 


in the world, and in some cases scarcely 
worth any wage at all. 
This is also why labor is a unique com- 


| modity, the market for which is normally 


quite different from that of all other com- 
law of wages behind an iron curtain—the 


modities. The result of the productivity 
formula is that, in a free and progressive 
economy, and particularly in manufacturing 
industries, the price of an hour of labor 
normally and indefinitely tends to rise, while 
the price of manufactured goods normally 
and indefinitely tends to fall (or tends 
toward better goods for the same price). 
But, it might be asked, “Why doesn’t the 
employing manufacturer’s net return on 
sales also keep rising indefinitely?” 
Obsolescence and competition are the 
combined reason. They are the two blades 
of the shears which keep clipping away the 
employer’s gains. While the tide of in- 
creasing productivity continually works to 
increase the value of the workman’s time, 
it continually pushes against the value of 
the employer’s investment. For example, he 
builds a new plant, with new machinery, to 
market a new product. It is a more pro- 
ductive plant, and he pays more for labor, 


accordingly. 


But in time this employer, or a competitor, 
or a competing industry, builds a still more 
productive plant, and bids for people to man 


it. This notches up the labor market. But 


there is no such market for the outmoded 
plant. It is on the way to the scrap heap. 
Perhaps this story might be criticized as 
skipping too easily over the problem of 
technological unemployment. It might be 
said that workmen can’t move that fast, 
and labor is not that mobile. But they can 
move. Their time still has value. Out- 
moded plants can’t move. It has no more 
than scrap value. There is no market today 
for steam locomotives except with the 
wreckers—nor any market for the shops that 
built these locomotives. But there is still 
a market for the time of the men who used 
to build and drive steam locomotives— 
though it may have taken them some time to 
THE “IRON LAW OF WAGES” 


The forces that in a free economy normally 
tend to push up wages were wholly over- 
looked by most 19th-century economists. 
A century ago the still prevailing theory 
of wages, particularly in England, was called 
the “iron law of wages.” The notion was 
that wages could not rise above what it 
took to keep the “working class” at a mini- 
mum of subsistence; the rest inevitably 
went to employers. 

This unhappy theory of “capitalism” has 
long proved wrong in the free world, and I 
mention it for only one reason. It was swal- 
lowed whole by the intellectual father of 
communism, Karl Marx, and it is still, today, 
fixed Communist and Socialist dogma. 
Marx called what employers were supposed 
to naturally get, a surplus value. He called 
this supposed surplus value the product of 
“the capitalist system of communal slave- 
holding.“ 

Then, from this mistaken and bitter prem- 
ise, he made what is probably the most 
mistaken economic forecast ever published. 
In 1848 he wrote angrily in the Communist 
Manifesto: , 

“Owing to the extensive use of machin- 
ery and to division of labor * * * the work- 
man * * * becomes an appendage of the ma- 
chine * . 
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“The lower strata of the middle class * * * 
all sink gradually into the proletariat * * *. 
“The modern laborer * * * instead of 
rising with the progress of industry, sinks 
deeper and deeper below the conditions of 
existence of his own class. He becomes a 


pauper and pauperism develops more rapidly 


than population and wealth * * °*” 

It is a colossal irony that today the only 
economic system in Europe that in any way 
resembles Marx’s notion of “communal slave- 
holding” is that of Soviet Russia. If “pau- 
per” means “one who takes what he gets 
and ‘likes it, the Russian workman and 
farmer have been pauperized under an iron 


“surplus value” of their labor being ex- 
propriated by an iron government. 
THE NATURAL BRAKES ON WAGE IMPROVEMENT 


While wages naturally keep advancing in 
a free economy, there are natural limits on 
the rate of advance. They cannot simply 
spurt ahead at the wish of wage earners. 

It is sometimes felt that they should ad- 


vance with the general advance in national 


productivity. But this is far too broad a 
basis on which to justify particular wage 
advances in general; and it is proving hard 
to apply in specific cases. This is probably 
because national productivity does not in- 
crease “in general” but only by the particu- 
lar advances of particular industries and 
firms. When we come down from the 
heights of overall national statistics, we see 
that ability to pay higher hourly wage rates 
varies sharply from industry to industry and 
from company to company. 

Wage rates, like all other prices, are al- 
ways competitive with something. The 
most immediate and visible competition to 
the price of an hour’s labor is the cost of 
labor-saving machinery. The least visible 
competition is from other companies and 
industries. 

Employers naturally check comparative 
costs on wages and on wage-saving ma- 
chines. Hourly costs on machines are as 
easily figured as hourly direct-labor costs. 
And there can come a point, in the advance 
of hourly wage rates in a particular indus- 
try, where the employer, particularly under 
competitive pressure, may find it necessary 
to cut costs by “replacing labor with ma- 
chinery.” This point has been frequently 
reached in recent years in the automobile 
industry, where both automation and unem- 
ployment have been increasing side by side. 

The competition less visible to the indi- 
vidual workman is that of other companies 
and, still further over the hill, of other in- 
dustries. For instance one reason why the 
steel industry in 1959 was so reluctant to 
raise wages, and why it did not then advance 
prices, was the growing threat of aluminum, 
plastics, and prestressed concrete. 

If wages are pushed beyond their natural 
rate of growth, they will cause a change in 
employers’ investments, in two ways—both 
meaning less jobs. Excessive wage increases 
will needle the employer to put his money 
into more job-reducing automation, and less 
job-producing expansion. As a result, high, 
nonseasonal, chronic unemployment in an 
industry may mean that its wage rates have 
been pushed too high, or above their 
“natural market.” Such unemployment, or 
surplus of labor, is analogous to the sur- 
pluses of farm products which result from 
Government support of crop prices above 
what consumers are willing to pay. The re- 
sults may be fine for those who still have 
high-paying jobs, but not so good for those 
whose labor has been priced out of the 
market. 

PROFITS 

The Bible says in three places “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” Moses said it once (Deuteronomy 
25:4) and Paul said it twice (I Corinthians 
9:9, and I Timothy 5:18). Both lawgivers 
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meant the same thing. ‘The Biblical ox, 
like the modern employer, figured to pick 
up some grains of corn while treading out 
his job. This is „ pretty good analogy for 
the modern corporation. It has to eat, too, 
but will sometimes work on gleanings. 
Employers labor to proclaim the impor- 
tance of profits. They call them the tonic, 
the sparkplug, and the energizer to our 
economic system, and the seed corn for our 


future growth. I would rather say that 


the hope of profit is the pituitary gland that 
regulates growth in the economic body, or 
the electronic tube or transistor that multi- 
plies effects. But every man to his own 
figure of speech. 

In any case two things are certain: First, 
no hope of profit, no jobs. And second, the 


more the hope of profit, the more and better 


the jobs. What is left to the employer, in 

any wage contract, is money invested for 

the employee, in future job security. If this 

isn’t so, he’s in the wrong industry, or 

working under the wrong management. 
SOME TROUBLED THEORIES 


During the last 30 years some pretty doubt- 
ful theories of wages have come into vogue. 


law of wages.” It runs to the effect that 
wages tend normally downward unless they 
are forced upward. It is that the rapid rise 
in wages since World War II has been due, 
not to the normal upward pressure on wage 
rates of a free economy, but to unions and 
Government. 

This isn’t very impressive. The very large 
1945-60 wage-hour increases were obtained 
by nonunion as well as union members. The 
only important difference between the two 
was that the advances to the nonunion peo- 
ple, over the years, were gradual, like the 
rise in a ramp, while the advances to union 
members were in steps. | 

Another teaser in wage arguments has been 
the “mass purchasing power” theory. This 
says that as employers pay higher wages, 
they increase their own markets. It is as 
though a job applicant said, “Pay me more 
because then I'll buy more of your prod- 
ucts.” It seems to assume that what the 
employer doesn’t pay out in wages, sticks in 
his hands—or stops dead and isn’t purchas- 


ing power in the other channels to which it 5 


goes—raw materials, plant expansion, and 


dividends. It assumes that the purpose of 


wage negotiations is to increase the national 
demand for goods and services. If this were 


so, the employer could make a still better 


purchasing-power argument. He could say, 


“Every dollar of increased earnings of this 


company will probably trigger $3 of increased 
investment in the company.” But neither 
argument can be carried very far. 

Another questionable wage argument has 
been that labor should get all the benefit of 
increasing productivity. This is the basic 
Marxian theory. Pushed with con- 
sistent success, it would soon mean, “no pri- 
vate employers.” 

A two-edged argument revolves about an- 
other theory, that of the wage-price spiral. 
According to this theory, unions force up 
wages, making employers put up prices. But 
does it work this way? Some economists 
says it works the other way—that Inflation- 
ary influences pull up prices, which pull up 
wages. This sounds more reasonable. Per- 
haps no one likes to settle the argument, 
because the answer would cut both ways. 
Unions would like to appear strong, but not 
that strong. Some employers would like to 
argue that unions don’t really push up 
wages, but that they do cause the “wage- 
price spiral.” 

One thing is fairly sure. If wages are 
negotiated too high, too soon, they will 
either (1) cause higher prices in an infla- 
tion era, or (2) cause unemployment in a 
stable-price or a deflationary era. Timing is 
of the essence. Even the fast-growing 
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American economy can move ahead only so 
fast, and its gains must be shared. 
COMMON INTERESTS. 


The workman and the employer have com- 
mon interests. This seems particularly true 
in Canco, which is squeezed between its 
raw material suppliers and its potential do- 
it- yourself customers, with its competitors 
lurking in the background. 

It seems obvious that the company, the 
employees, and the unions must work to- 
gether. The more each contributes to the 
joint pie to be cut, the more each can hope 
to gain—just as the more a man contributes 
to his job, the more persuasively he can 
argue when he asks for a raise. 


The Role of Economic Growth in the 
| American Achiovement—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 13, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the sixth chapter from 
the pamphlet “The American Achieve- 
ment,” entitled Economic Growth”: 

Economic GROWTH 


A new word has become internationally 
The Rus- 


argument. While our growth record has been 
tops, theirs, certainly since the Bolsheviks 
captured the Soviets in 1917, has been near 
the bottom of the league. 

STATISTICS AND STATISTICS 


Statistics are hard to follow anyway. We 
have the world’s best economic statistics, 
but it still takes a statistician to read them. 
A recent change in the Federal Reserve 
Board index of productien took 10,000 words 
of explanation. But Russia has the world’s 
worst economic statistics. I know, because I 
worked in Moscow in 1922 as a statistician 
for the American Relief Administration. 

The fashionable statistical comparisons be- 
tween this country and Russia are loaded, 
in several ways. 

One is as to time. They are based on cer- 
tain years since World War II. In these 
years, Russia was recovering from the Ger- 
man invasion. Of course, they came back 
faster than we did, from the war. But let’s 
take a longer and more representative period. 
Our statisticians say that in the 43 years 
between 1913 and 1956 (and this covers most 
of the Communist era in Russia) our pro- 
ductivity went up 2.3 percent compounded 
annually, while on a comparable basis theirs 
went up 13 percent. These figures look 
‘small, by the year. But ours is 70 percent 
faster, and in 40 years this adds up. 

There’s another way in which the figures 
are loaded even worse. The fashionable com- 
parisons are based on certain key industries 
such as steel, coal, and oil. In Russia these 
are still growth industries. But the Com- 


munists don’t care about such things as 
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automobiles, refrigerators, or washing ma- 
chines. And so those things don’t go into 
the statistics. When it was pointed out to 
Khrushchev on his 1959 visit here that the 
United States then had 59 million cars and 
Russia only 1 million, he said they planned 
it that way. If Russians had that many 
cars, he said, the Russian Government would 
have to build highways for them, and that 
would be a great waste of the nation’s 
resources. 

When you hear that “Russia will outgrow 
us,” here are three items to keep in mind. 

1. Russian farming today is not as pro- 
ductive as it was under the Czars. (Com- 
munism and good farming don’t mix.) 

2. The average Russian city-dweller has 
less living space than he had 45 years ago. 
The Russian Government plans to increase 
this, by 1965, to 80 square feet per person— 
about as much as an American penitentiary 
cell. And as to quality, Russian city housing 
is, by American standards, practically all 
slum. 

3. Russia has now reached the same out- 
put of canned goods as this country reached 
in 1915—though Russia now has more than 


twice the population we had then. 


COMMUNISM—ECONOMIC SELF-DEFEAT 


Those of us who resent the defense costs 
that Communist Russia imposes on us might 
get some solace from thinking how much 
communism costs the Russians. 

If the Communists would let Russia grow 
the way this country naturally grows, Rus- 
sia might perhaps outgrow us economically. 
But that would be the end of communism— 
and we would then need have no fear of 
Russia. Free peoples are not aggressors. 

But to stay in power, the Communists 
have to enforce Communist economics from 
top to bottom of Russia. They cannot let up. 
They cannot stand free argument, free elec- 
tions, a free press, free enterprise, free com- 
petition, or free anything. So the Russian 
economy cannot grow naturally, but only in 
the twisted ways permitted by its Commu- 
nist government. 

For Russia, I believe this is bound to mean 
at the worst, slow economic suicide, and at 


_ the best, a permanent second place. Here 


are some reasons I think so. 

1. Communism demands ¢gonformity. It 
is built on the organizational man. It has 
no place for critics, eccentrics, Edisons, 
Fords, or Einsteins. Nor for small business- 
men. Such people are politically dangerous. 
So a Communist-run economy can obtain its 
new ideas almost solely by imitation—and 
even then only if these ideas have no politi- 
cal slant. (This is why Moscow 
no patent laws.) The only inventors to whom 
the Kremlin is open-minded are those who 
can contribute to Communist military power. 
Outside of the fields of military or propagan- 
da value, the Russians are bare-faced imita- 
tors; and under communism, they will al- 
ways have to be. 

2. Communism means top-down planning. 
This is Just no good as economics. It takes 
everybody to know everything about supply 
and demand, and the composite answers ap- 
pear as the prices in free markets. But com- 
munism and free markets don’t mix. The 
result, under communism, is bound to be 
shoes in the wrong places, and shirts of the 
wrong sizes in what stores there are. Top- 
down planning, wasteful by nature, can’t 
ever seem to work except where people are so 
short of everything that they take what they 
can get and like it. 

3. A Communist government has to divert 


à good part of the energy of its people into 


the show business. Such a government has 
to mix politics heavily with economics; and 
this means going strongly into spectaculars. 
So Russia goes for impressive (but expen- 
sive) hydropower plants ahead of (less ex- 
pensive) steam powerplants; and for com- 
mercial air fleets while country roads are 
still mud sloughs in the spring, dust traps 
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in the summer, and mere sleigh tracks in 
the winter. 

Such an economic system wastes its peo- 
ple’s energies by ignoring the most elemen- 
tary figuring used by American business. A 
typical result is the Moscow subway. It is 
the world’s most ornate, and highly impres- 
sive. But meantime the largest food stores 
in Moscow don’t have ee Freezers 


wouldn’t be so impressive. 


THE REAL COMMUNIST MENACE 


Khrushchev’s to outgrow the 
United States is old stuff. The Communists 
have been making the same promise for 40 
years. I heard it many times from Russian 
Officials in 1922. They will probably be say- 
ing the same thing in the year 2000. The 
permanent theme of Russian communism is 
“Sacrifice now, freedom comes later.” But 
freedom would mean the end of communism. 
Does that mean the Communists expect to 
eventually abdicate? It’s unlikely. 

But this does not mean that the Soviet 
system is no threat to us. The Communists 
have a huge disposable income or surplus 
value taken out of the hides of 200 million 
Russians and all the satellite peoples the 
Communists can lay their hands on. With 
these resources they are as large and constant 
a threat to us as the Indians were to our 
frontier forefathers. The more we prosper, 
the more they will hate us. This is human. 

In the last two centuries, autocratic Rus- 
sian governments have been a threat suc- 
cessively to the Swedes, the Germans, the 
Bulgarians, the Rumanians, the Greeks, the 
Turks, the British, the French, the Finns, 


and the central European Slavs. We inherit 


these threats. 
GROWTH BY GOVERNMENT 
But in addition to its phony emphasis on 


Russia, the new-fashioned talk about growth 


has something else funny about it. 
The American invention of freedom as a 
general principle released not only economic 


freedom, but the freedom to criticize. And 


the early achievements that came from eco- 
nomic freedom produced a revolution of 


rising expectations. The expectations were 


always ahead of the results, and no matter 
how fast things improved, the critics always 
said, “Not enough. Higher wages. Shorter 
hours. More. Faster.” The new growth 
talk wraps this all up in one comprehensive 
chorus of “faster.” 

But not one word about “how.” The talk 
seems to be all about results—not methods. 
It is that we should have 5 percent growth 


each year, instead of the 2 or 3 percent 


growth of recent decades. But the chapter 


on “How?” is blank. It is like the old say- 


ing, “If we had some ham, and some eggs, 
we could have some ham and eggs.“ 

But while there's no chapter on how we're 
to get this growth, it’s quite clear between 
the lines. You can find it by running 
through all the things the new growth peo- 
ple are for, and checking what these pro- 
posals have in common. Among other 
things they are for more foreign aid, more 
schools, more medical aid to old people, and 
more natural-resources development. But 
whatever it is, it invariably means, more 
federal government. 

For Americans, historically, as movie- 
goers say, This is where we came in.” The 
U.S. Constitution was based on a plan for 
minimum government. George III and 
his ministers had plans for a maximum 
government. : 

THE NEW ECONOMIC PURITANS 


While the new growth talk means growth- 
by-government, another new fashion in eco- 
nomic ideas leads indirectly toward the 
same result. It is the new cult of economic 
puritanism. It has two key words. It ac- 
tacks waste (by citizens) and calls for sac- 
rifice (by citizens). 

Little words can have big meanings, and 
today’s ideas are often tomorrow’s laws. 
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The new economic Puritans don’t hesitate 
to mind other people’s business by charging 
that Americans are affluent and opulent and 


Waste national resources on such things as 


tailfins and modern packaging (with a 
goodly swipe at beer cans). They complain 
that manufacturers persuade customers to 
buy things the customers don’t need. 

This isn’t the first time writers and speak- 
ers have gotten themselves heard by lambast- 
ing other peoples ways of living. The out- 
standing example in American history was 
that of the people who put through the Vol- 
stead amendment in 1919, legally drying up 
the country for 14 years. But I also re- 
member how this kind of people said in 
1915 that if you gave slum-dwellers bath- 
tubs they would put coal in them; in 1920 
that if steelworkers were paid too much they 
would squander it on silk shirts; and in 1925 
that the newly-popular radio carried, after 
all, mostly trash. 

Most of such ideas, fortunately, used to 
blow away, in a free country (though pro- 
hibition lasted 14 years). But today they 
have a more sinister possibility. Today they 
are one side of a pair of shears, of which the 
other side is the growth-by-government idea. 
The sacrifices of citizens are to pay for the 
growth of government. 


THE IDEALLY WISE, STRONG GOVERNMENT 


It might be imagined that, even without 
the Russian military threat, a wise Federal 
Government, with far greater powers than to- 
day, would make for a stronger nation. 

Such a government might in imagination 
do many things hard on individuals but 
desirable for the Nation. It might prevent 
private waste by heavier taxation, and then 
use the tax receipts for such worthy purposes 
as better schools, highways, and cities, and 
medical care for its old people. These would 
not all exactly mean greater strength against 
Russia, as the growth-by-government people 
imply. For greater strength against Russia 
would mean lower wages, longer hours, and 
shorter shrifts for veterans, farmers, and the 
old, the poor, the sick, and the unemployed, 
in the Russian style. But, anyway, such a 
government might, in the public interest, 
cut down on Americans’ expenditures on sec- 


ond cars, country clubs, and water skiing, 


and use the proceeds better. | 
But there is no such government—nor ever 
will be. The idea of government knows 
neither freedom, adventure, competition, ob- 
solescence, or voluntary sharing. Instead it 
is built on the opposite of all these—namely, 
on controls; on routine; on monoply; on 
conservatism; and on forced redistribution. 
Big government is essentially the deadening 
and wasteful business of minding other peo- 
ples business. While competitive private 


business is adventure “or else,“ government 


business is protected. 
RUSSIA’S GAME, RUSSIA’S ADVANTAGE 
We have to outmatch the Communists in 
war power, no matter the cost. This is a 
first rule of American survival. Their sys- 
tem is based on war; ours, on peace. But 
because we need an economy powerful for 


defense doesn’t mean we need a busy gov- 


ernment. A busy American government can 
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never mean anything as single-minded as 
a Communist government. It can only 


mean a government far more wasteful of 


American energy than a free economy under 
limited government. Meantime the Com- 
munist government imprisons or starves the 
people it considers unnecessary to its single- 
minded purpose of arming and extending its 
power. And so if we try to match govern- 
ment with government against them, we 
will lose. We will weaken what we have, 
without matching what they have. We will 
be then the imitators. 


CONCLUSION 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


The American economic system has released 
more energy, and brought more prosperity 
than any other economic system in human 
history. 

It has done so not only while its members 
had their political freedom, but because 
they had their political and economic free- 
dom. It was the very spirit which led 
Americans to call this the land of the free 
and sweet land of liberty that brought 
the progress. An Englishman once said 
that the best society was one that provided 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
This Nation started with a system calculated 
to provide the greatest opportunity for the 
greatest number. 

When this unique experiment got under- 
way, it turned out that the new opportu- 
nities for inventors, investors, and risk- 
takers soon led to a luxuriant growth of 
material products and services for consum- 
ers, and then to better and better jobs for 
more and more millions of men and women. 
Yet the principle of freedom was not aban- 
doned. It is still with us, as freedom of 
conscience, of speech, of markets, of com- 
petition, and of business enterprise. 

And if this principle of individual liberty— 
that man is the measure of all things’— 
is not forgotten, the American achievement 
will go on, to show as astonishing progress 
in the future, as it has shown in the past. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcond, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse. the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorD. 
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